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The  Carnegie  Coaaission  Beports  Inforaation  Systei 
<CCBIS)  attempts  to  aake  the  findings  of  the  22  Coaaission  reports 
(published  by  NcGrav  Hill  Book  Company)  acre  readily  available  to  the 
academic  coaaunity.  CCBIS  consists  of  an  explanatory  text  of  16  pages 
introducing  the  reader  to  a  set  of  1500  edge-notched  HcBee  cards. 
Each  card  contains  a  substantive  note  or  extract  froa  the  text  of  the 
various  Conission  reports.  Each  note  is  identified  as  to  its  exact 
location  in  the  reports.  The  notes  are  numbered  consecutively  and  are 
arranged  according  to  a  special  taxonoay  or  classification^  which  is 
contained  in  the  opening  text  and  which  aaounts  to  an  index  to  the 
cards.  The  notes  provide  documented  support  data  for  planning  and 
decisionmaking  in  higher  education.  The  taxonomy  used  to  categorize 
the  management  concepts  contained  in  the  Carnegie  Commission  reports 
is  as  follows:  purpose,  governance,  resources  (acquisition  and 
management) ,  instruction,  organized  research,  public  service, 
academic  support,  student  service,  institutional  support,  and 
independent  operation.  The  taxonomy  used  to  categorize  the  management 
concepts  is  based  on  the  Program  Classification  Structure  (PCS) 
developed  by  the  National  Center  for  Higher  Education  Management 
Systems  at  VICHE.  PCS  is  a  suitable  basis  for  a  taxonomy  of 
management  concepts  because  it:  emphasizes  the  achievement  of 
institutional  objectives  in  analyzing  resource  data,  provides  an 
already  recognized  and  accepted  classification  of  institutional 
elements,  and  offers  a  uniform  base  for  program  budgeting  techniques. 
To  use  CCBIS  effectively  one  must:  determine  major  category 
classification  from  the.  taxonomy,  select  minor  categories,  note  card 
numbers  of  desired  category,  and  locate  specific  cards. 
(Author/PG) 
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PREFACE 

CCRIS  is  an  information  system  which  makes  the  Carnegie  Commission 
findings  more  readily  available  to  the  academic  community.  CCRIS  uses  the  twenty- 
two  Conimission  Reports  as  a  research  base  for  approximately  1.500  note  cards. 
Clssified  according  to  a  special  taxonomy  and  numbered  consecutively .  the  notes 
provide  documented  support  data  for  planning  and  decision  making  in  higher  edu- 
cation . 

The  project  v/as  conceived  by  Dr.  Gary  M.  Andrew.  Vice  Chancellor 
for  Administration  and  Planning.  University  of  Colorado.  Boulder;  'it  was  under- 
taken and  completed  by  Mary  Jo  Lavin.  a  doctoral  student  in  Higher  Education  at 
the  University  of  Colorado.  Research  objectivity  was  considered  essential  to  the 
project's  value  as  a  planning  instrument.  Personal  bias  and  editorializing,  there- 
fore, were  avoided  scrupulously.  Holly  Barnet.  Ron  Green, -Karen  MalUn.  and 
Arline  Weidner  provided  supplemental  typing  and  research  assistance. 

CCRIS  is  intended  for  use  in  conjunction  with  the  complete  series  of 
Carnegie  Commission  Reports  pubHshed  by  McGraw  Hill  Book  Company.  New  York, 
New  York,  which  has  granted  permission  for  general  reprint. 

Mary  Jo  Lavin 

Boulder,  Colorado 
September,  1974 
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I.  INTRODUCTION 


The  Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher  Education  was  established  by 
the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching  in  1967.  Its  purpose 
was  to  study  higher  education  and  to  make  recommendations  for  the  1970's  and 
predictions  for  the  2000 's .  The  Commission  published  its  final  report.  Priorities 
for  Action,  in  1973. 

During  its  six-year  existence,  members  of  the  Commission  (Table  1) 
met  on  thirty-three  (33)  occasions  for  a  total  of  seventy-seven  (77)  days  ,  The 
Commission  also  consulted  with  several  hundred  leaders  of  higher  education,  and 
the  observations  of  these  educators  were  incorporated  into  the  Commission's  find- 
ings .  These  findings  are  contained  in  twenty-one  special  reports  (plus  one  re- 
vision) and  a  final  summary,  which  were  published  between  1968  and  1973.  In 
addition  to  publishing  its  own  findings ,  the  Commission  has  sponsored  a  series  of 
special  studies  and  research  projects .  The  resultant  reports ,  both  research  and 
technical,  although  authored  by  research  authorities  and  investigators,  are  not 
endorsed  necessarily  by  the  Commission. 

The  Carnegie  Commission  Reports  Information  System  (CCRIS)  provides 
ready  access  to  the  recommendations  whicli  are  contained  in  the  reports  authored 
by  the  Commission  itself . 
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TABLE  1 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  CARNEGIE  COMMISSION 

Eric  Ashby  -  The  Master,  Clare  College,  Cambridge,  England 

Ralph  M.  Besse  -  Partner,  Squire,  Sanders  &  Dempsey,  Counsellors  at  Law 

Joseph  P .  Cosand  -  Professor  of  Education  and  Director,  Center  for  Higher  Education, 
University  of  Michigan 

William  Friday  -  President,  University  of  North  Carolina 

The  Honorable  Patricia  Roberts  Harris  -  Partner,  Fried,  Frank,  Harris,  Shriver  & 
Kampelman,  Attorneys 

David  D.  Henry  -  President  Emeritus,  Distinguished  Professor  of  Higher  Education, 
University  of  Illinois 

Theodore  M.  Hesburgh ,  C  .S  .C.  -  President,  University  of  Notre  Dame 

Stanley  J.  Heywood  -  President,  Eastern  Montana  College 

Carl  Kajsen  -  Director,  Institute  for  Advanced  Study  at  Princeton 

Kenneth  Keniston  -  Chairman  and  Director,  Carnegie  Council  on  Children 

Katharine  E .  McBride  -  President  Emeritus ,  Bryn  Mawr  College 

James  A.  Perkins  -  Chairman  of  the  Board,  International  Council  for  Educational 
Development 

Chfton  W.  Phalen  -  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  Marine  Midland  Banks,  Inc 
Nathan  M.  Pusey  -  President.  The  Andrew  W.  Mellon  Foundation 
David  Riesman  -  Henry  Ford  II  Professor  of  Social  Sciences ,  Harvard 
The  Honorable  William  W.  Scranton 
Norton  Simon 

Kenneth  Tollett  -  Distinguished  Professor  of  Higher  Education,  Howard  University 
Clark  Kerr  ~  Chairman 
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A.      Method  of  Research 

The  twenty-two  reports  (plus  one  revision)  authored  by  the  Carnegie 
Commission  itself  were  selected  as  the  research  basis  for  CCRIS .  The  reports  were 
arranged  in  chronological  sequence  according  to  publication  date  and  assigned  an 
identifying  number  (Table  2)  . 


TABLE  2 

COMMISSION  REPORTS  RESEARCHED 

1.  Quality  and  Equality:   New  Levels  of  Federal  Responsibility  for  Higher 

Education  -  (1968) 
lA.     Revisions  -  (1970) 

2.  A  Chance  to  Learn:   An  Action  Agenda  for  Koual  Opportunity  in  Higher 

Education  -  (1970) 

3.  The  Open  Door  Colleges:   Policies  for  Community  Colleges  -  (1970) 

5.  The  Capitol  and  the  Campus:   State  Responsibilities  for  Postsecondary 

Education-(1971) 

6.  Less  Time,  More  Options:   Education  Beyond  the  High  School  -  (1971) 

8.  Dissent  and  Disruption:   Proposals  for  Consideration  by  the  Cpmpus  -  (1971) 

9.  New  Students  and  Now  Places:   Policies  for  the  Future  Growth  and  Developmient 

of  American  Higher  Eductition  -  (1971) 

10.  Institutional  Aid:   Fedei'al  Support  to  Collogcs  and  Universities  -  (1972) 

11.  The  Fourth  Pievolution:   Instructional  Technology  in  Higher  Education  -  (J972) 

12 .  The  More  Effective  Use  of  Resources:   An  Imperative  for  Higher  Education  - 

(1972) 

13.  Reform  on  Campus:    Changing  Students ,  Changing  Academic  Programs  -  (1972) 

14.  The  Camp^us  and  the  City:    r.laximiging  Assets  nnd  Reducing  Liabilities  -  (1972) 

15.  College  Graduavcs  anJ  Jobs:    Adjusting  to  a  New  Labor  Market  Situation  -  (1973) 

16.  Governance  of  Higher  Education:   Six  Priority  Problems  ~  (1973) 

17.  The  Purposes  and  the  Poriormance  of  Higher  Educntion  in  the  United  States: 

Approaching  the  Year  2000  -  (1973) 

18 .  Higher  Educntion:   Who  Pry s?  Who  Benefits?  Who  Should  Pay?  -  ( 19 7 3 ) 

19.  Continuity  and  Discontinuity:   Higher  Education  nnd  the  Schools  -  (1973) 

20.  Opportunities  for  v/omen  in  Higher  IMucntion:   Their  Current  Participation. 

Prospects  lor  the  Future  and  Rocommendntions  for  Action  -  (1973) 

21.  Toward  a  Learning  Society:   Alternative  Channels  to  Life,  Work,  and 

Service  -  (1973) 

22.  Priorities  for  Action:   Final  Report  of  the  Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher 

Education  -  (1973) 

R37.    The  Future  of  Higher  Education;   Some  Speculations  and  Suggestions  by 
Alexander  M.  Mood  -  (1973) 
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Report  #4  (Higher  Education  and  the  Nation's  Health:   Policies  for 
Medical  and  Dental  Education)  and  Report  #7  (From  Isolation  to  Mainstream: 
Problems  of  the  Colleges  Founded  for  Negroes)  were  considered  too  specialized  to 
provide  information  useful  to  a  state  university.  Report  #3  (The  Open  Door  Colleges: 
Policies  for  Community  Colleges)  war.  retained  for  possible  information  on  transfer 
students.  Report  #1  (Qtiality  and  Equality) ,  published  in  1968,  was  researched  in 
conjunction  with  its  revision,  published  in  1970  and  numbered  #1A.  Only  one 
Sponsored  Research  Report,  The  Future  of  Higher  Education  by  Alexander  Mood 
(#R  37) ,  was  included  because  of  its  particular  relevance  to  academic  planning.  All 
of  the  Cari^egie  Commission  reports  which  were  researched  were  published  by  McGraw 
Hill  Book  Company,  New  York,  New  York. 

Each  research  note  or  Commission  recommendation  was  typed  on  an  in- 
dividual Keysort  Card  (Figure  1)  .  As  the  sample  demonstrates,  the  numbers  of  the 
source  report  and  page  are  indicated  in  the  lower  left  corner;  the  upper  right 
corner  contains  the  number  of  the  taxonomic  category .  The  card  number  is  typed 
ill  the  upper  center.  The  completed  notes  total  approximately  1,500  cards  of  four 
principal  tj'^pes: 

1)  quoted  recommendations 

2)  brief  abstracts 

3)  cross  references 

4)  duplicated  tables  and  charts. 

Categories 

The  Taxonomy  (Table  3)  used  to  categorize  the  management  concepts  con- 
tained in  the  Carnegie  Commis.;ion  Reports  is  based  on  the  Program  Classification 
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structure  (PCS)  developed  by  the  National  Center  for  Higher  Education  Management 
Systems  at  WICHE.  PCS  is  a  suitable  basis  for  a  taxonomy  of  management  concepts 
from  the  Carnegie  Commission  Reports  because  it: 

1)  emphasizes  the  achievement  of  institutional  objectives  in  analyzing  re- 
source data; 

2)  provides  an  already  recognized  and  accepted  classification  of  institutional 
elements; 

S)  offers  a  uniform  base  for  program  budgeting  techniques . 
Covering  the  instructional  as  well  as  the  support  services ,  the  PCS  sections  were  re- 
numbered to  become  categories  4.0  through  10.0  of  CCRIS. 

Additional  categories  were  necessary,  however,  to  supplement  the  quanti- 
tative considerations  provided  by  PCS .  Categories  1.0  (Purpose) ,  2.0  (Governance), 
and  3.0  (Resources)  were  prefixed  to  the  PCS  core.  Classifications  were  needed  also 
for  the  philosophical  concepts  addressed  by  portions  of  the  Carnegie  Commission  Re- 
ports as  well  as  for  the  format  demands  of  the  individual  campus  master  plans . 
Therefore,  subcategories  for  management  policies  and  innovations  were  added  to 
most  of  the  major  category  divisions .  Further  modifications ,  needed  to  accommodate 
the  substitution  of  Key  sort  data  processing  for  computer  programming,  limited  the 
category  numbers  to  a  maximum  of  two  decimal  places . 

The  resultant  extended  PCS  anticipates  the  requirements  of  future  appli- 
cation in  a  state  university  system  by  providing  subject  headings  for  the  major 
managciw^ixt  considerations  of  higher  education.  It  also  meets  the  regulations 
stipulated  by  the  Kcysort  processing  technique.  Most  importantly,  however,  the 
CCRIS  taxonomy  responds  to  the  demands  of  the  Carnegie  Commission  Reports  by 
allowing  for  the  general  concepts  of  educational  philosophy  which  substantiate  ma  \y 
Q  particular  policy  recommendations. 

ERLC  ^ 


TABLE  3 


TAXONOMIC  CATEGORIES 


1.0  PURPOSE 

1 . 1  Community  goal  of  institution 

1 .2  State  goal  of  institution 

1.3  National  goal  of  institution 

1.4  Student-oriented  goal  of  institution 

2.0  GOVERNANCE 

2 . 1  Internal  governance 

2.11  administrative  structure 

2 . 12  faculty  involvement  in  governance 

2 . 13  student  involvement  in  governance 

2.2  Institutional  Board 

2.3  External  governance 

2.31  local  influence  on  governance 

2 .32  state  influence  on  go  'er nance 

2 .33  federal  influence  on  governance 

2 .34  external  pressures  on  institutional  governance 

2.4  Management?   *  cies  of  governance 

2.5  Innovations  in  governance 

3.0     RESOURCES  (Acquisition  and  Management) 

3.1  Financial  resources 

3.11  local  fund  sources 

3 . 12  state  fund  sources 

3 . 13  federal  fund  sources 

3 . 14  private  fund  sources 

3 . 15  innovations  in  financial  resources 

3.2  Human  resources 

3.21  administration 

3.22  faculty 

3.23  staff 

3.24  student  (admissions ,  retention,  enrollment) 

3.25  innovations  in  human  resources 

3.3  Property  resources 

3.31  facilities 

3.32  space  utilization 

3.33  innovations  in  property  resources 
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INSTRUCTION 


4 . 1  Academic  instruction 

4.11  undergraduate  instruction 

4 . 12  graduate  instruction  -  general 

4 . 13  graduate  instruction  -  professional 

4.2  Occupational  and  vocational  instruction 

4 . 3  Management  policies  of  i nstruction 
4.31    academic  evaluation 

4.4  Innovations  in  instruction 

ORGANIZED  RESEARCH 

5.1  Institutes  and  research  centers 

5.2  Individual  or  project  research 

5.3  Management  policies  of  organized  research 

5.4  Innovations  in  organized  research 

PUBLIC  SERVICE 

6.1  Community  education  ' 

6 . 2  Community  s  er \d  ce 

6.3  Cooperative  extension  service 

6.4  Management  policies  of  public  service 

6.5  Innovations  in  public  service 

ACADEMIC  SUPPORT 

7 . 1  Libraries 

7.2  Museums  and  galleries 

7.3  Audio-visual  services 

7.4  Computing  support 
7  5  Ancillary  support 

7.6  Course  and  curriculum  development 

7.7  Management  policies  of  academic  support 

7.8  Innovations  in  academic  support 

STUDENT  SERVICE 

8.1  Social  and  cultural  development 

8.2  Supplementary  educational  services 

8.3  Counseling  and  career  guidance 

8.4  Financial  aid 

8.5  Student  support 

8.51  housing 

8.52  health  services 

8.53  food  services 

3.04   retail  services  and  concessions 


8.6  S  pe  ci  al  s  tudent  s  er vi  ces 

8*. 7  Management  policies  of  student  service 

8.8  Innovations  in  student  service 

9 .0     INSTITUTIONAL  SUPPORT 

9.1  Fis  cal  oper  ations 

0.2  General  administrative  services 

9  .3  Logistical  services 

9 . 4  Physical  plant  operations 

9.5  Facult>' and  staff  services 

9.6  Institutional  research 

9 . 7  Management  policies  of  institutional  support 

9.8  Innovations  in  institutional  support 

10 . 0    INDEPENDENT  OPERATIONS 

10 . 1  Institutional  operations 

10.2  Outside  agencies 

10 . 3  Management  policies  of  independent  operations 

10 . 4  Innovations  in  independent  operations 


C.      Procedure  for  Use 

Using  CCRIS  effectively  necessitates  a  familiarity  with  the  sample 
card  as  well  as  with  the  Index  which  indicates  the  numbers  of-the  cards  included 
in  each  taxonomic  category. 

Procedural  Steps: 

1 .  determine  major  category  classification  from  the  taxonomy 

2 .  select  minor  category  classification 

3.  note  card  numbers  of  desired  category 

4 .  locate  specific  cards 

5 .  repeat  steps  3  and  4  for  cross  references 


III.  INDEX 


Category  Card 
1.0     PURPOSE  1-34 

1 . 1  Community  goal  of  institution  35  -  86 
1.1/1.2  Community /state  goals  87-91 

1.2  State  goal  of  insUtution  92-100 

1.3  National  goal  of  institution  101-112 

1.4  Student-oriented  goal  of  institution  113-151 

2.0     GOVERNANCE  152-157 

2.1  Internal  governance  158-  188 

2.11  administrative  structure  189  -  204 

2.12  faculty  involvement  in  governance  205  -  221 
2  . 12/2 . 13           faculty/staff  involvement  in  governance       222  -  226 

2 . 13  student  involvement  i  i  governance  227  -  242 

2.2  Institutional  Board  243  -  255 

2.3  External  governance  256  -  262 

2.31  local  influence  on  gc  /ernance  263  -  264 

2.32  state  influence  on  gc-vernance  265  -  304 
2.32/2.33           state/federal  influt:ice  on  governance  305 

.  2.33  federal  influence  on  governance  306  -  312 

2.34  external  pressures  on  institutional  gov-      313  -  317 

ernance 

2.4  Management  policies  of  governance  318  -  325 

2.5  Innovations  in  governance  326  -  329 

3.0     RESOURCES  (Acquisition  and  Management)  330  -  347 

3.1  Financial  resources  348  -  404 

3.11  local  fund  sources  405  -  406 

3.12  state  fund  sources  407  -  436 
3 . 12/3 . 13           state/federal  fund  sources  437  -  440 

3.13  federal  fund  sources  441  -  522 

3.14  •     private  fund  sources   

3.15  innovations  in  financial  resources  523  -  532 

3.2  Human  resources  533  -  555 

3.21  administration  556  -  568 
3.21/3.22           administration/faculty  *  569  -  574 

3.22  faculty 

characteristics  575  -  618 

activities  619  -  648 

benefits  649  -  669 

3.23  staff   
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Card 
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admissions 
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3  Purposes  of  zish^ti  i^DusAiio:!  -  ci^rifigatioit  x\"S£D5D 
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T^J  The  Gariiej;le  Ooiaulsslon  considers  "clarification  of  purposes" 
as  t:ie  first  priority  for  action  for  hii?her  education* 
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NEED  FOR  CLARIFICATION  ABOUT  PURPOSES  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 


1.0 


K 


The  Carnegie  Connissioa  notes  that  **Hi^er  education,  as  It  faces  the  public, 
has  appeared  to  be  changing  sone  of  Its  purposes,  to  some  degree  at  least. 
In  uovlse  directions.'*    The  Coonlsslon  recooiiiends  that  higher  education  " 
''clarify  what  It  thinks  It  Is  about .  .  .  (then)  place  this  clarified  set  of 
purposes  before  the  nation.  .  .'* 
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rue  ^o.-niriissiO'i  lists  anion:  1"^^  recot-iaie  id ations  deserving  special 
^.xttetitioti    tV.e  estiorx 'of  a  "31arlf  icatio-i  of  purposes,  a^id 

r-i-creatiori  of  a  ;jr9at  nev;  sense  of  purpose." 
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PURPOSE  AMD  FONCnON:    A  DEFINITIDN 


1.0 


**Ue  (Carnegie  Coumlsslon)  define  purposes  as  being  the  Intentions! 
of  higher  education,  as  constituting  the  general  design  of  hlg^ex|| 
education,  as  comprising  the  end  objects  it  pursues.  We  define 
finctlons  as  the  specific  acts  performed  in  the  coursa  of  ful- 
filling the  purposes.     .  .  .  Purposes  are  intentianal,  and 
functions  are  instrumental." 


It  is  customary  to  say  that  higher  edncation  has  three 
teaching,  research,  and  service.    These  are  more 
instrumental  functions  or  means,  as  we  define  theip,  and  less 
Intentional  purposes  or  ultimate  ends;   .  . 


*  piirposes  * 
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#17  (Foreward  vli-viii) 


-3  THE  MAIN  PURPOSES  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  TODAY 


The  Carnelge  Comnlssloii  considers  the  follcwlng  objectives  as  thc| 
^  main  purposes  of  higher  education  in  the  lAiited  States  today  and 
for  the  future: 

"The  provision  of  opportunities  for  the  intellecttial, 
aesthetic,  ethical,  and  skill  development  of  individual! 
students,  and  the  provision  of  campus  envircninents 
which  can  constructively  assist  students  in  their  aiore  If 
general  developmental  growth 
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#17  (1) 


The  advancement  of  human  capability  in  society  at 
large 

The  enlargement  of  educational  justice  for  the  post- 
secondary  age  groiq> 

The  transmission  and  advancement  of  learning  and 
wisdom 

The  critical  evaluation  of  society-through  individual 
thought  and  persuasion  -  for  the  sake  of  society's 
self -renewal. " 
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PPRPOSBS  Qy  WTRWgft  BDUOA.TIOH 

Th«  Cani«gi«  OoBBission  •stabllBhes  five  aajor  pvirposes  "toward 
whioh  «•  b«liev«  that  higher  eduoatlon  in  the  imitad  States 
should  now  be  directed**: 

1.  **The  education  of  the  individual  student  and  the  provisiont 
of  a  oonstructiye  enyironment  for  developmental  growth** (1 3r 

2.  **AdTanoing  human  capability  in  societsr  at  large**  (23) 

3«  **Bducational  justice  for  the  postsecondary  age  group**  (29) 

4.  **Pure  learning— supporting  intellectual  ^nd  artistic 
creativity**  (39) 

5.  **Svaluation  of  society  for  self -renewal— through  individ^ 
ual  thought  and  persuasion**  (43) 
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AOOOmtDftBD  fHEORIBS  ABOTO  PPRPOBl  OF  HIMm  gPPOlTIOI 

Thm  Cani«gi«  Oonissioxi  obs«rT«s  that  **thr««  aajor  doctrinal 
Titus  about  oantral  purposo  ara  found  within  highar  aduoation: 
(1)  that  it  should  ba  conoarnad  with  a  aaareh  for  and  a  social- 
isation to  Yaluas,  (2)  that  it  should  sarra  tha  causa  of  tha  con- 
tinuing avolution  of  Imowladga  and  of  skill  dsTalopaant  within 
azisting  sociaty,  and  (3)  that  it  should  halp  prapara  the  waj 
for  (or  assist  tha  parpatuation  of)  soaa  dasignatad  tjpa  of 
sooiaty. " 


Tha  Oonission  oontinuas  bj  noting  that  it  is  tha  third  Tiaw 
Which  now  "oonstitutas  tha  main  challanga  to  tha  still  dominant 
I  approach  (#2).** 
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TRPB  aOLB  0>  QAMPDB 


The  Cani«gi«  OoBBisslon  declares  that  "The  oaapus  is  above  all  a  S 
center  for  lear^Lxig*  •  .It  is  the  preeminent  place  for  the  giving |i 
and  reeeiTing  of  instruction  at  high  levels  to  all  ifho  want  it  andi^ 
can  benefit  fron  it,  and  for  acquiring  knowledge  thro\agh  research 
and  reflection  and  Baking  it  available  to  an/  and  all  nho  have 
an  interest  in  it." 
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PURPOSE  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  IN  A  PLURALISTIC  SOCIETY 


~S_L 


,  Z  ■  1 


1.0 


The  Carnegie  Conissloa  efflms  that  no  other  Instltutlci^^  provides  so  well 
for  the  perfomence  of  the  special  tasks  of  searching,  fcr  nev  knovledge 
and  independently  criticizing  society  as  the  univerr  .  ?:y.    The  Commission 
notes ^  hovever,  that  although  the  university  (or  college)  is  a  multipurpose 
Institution,  ^it  is  not  an  all  purpose  institution.  •  •Many  other  institu- 
tions and  arrangen^nts  exist  in  a  pluralistic  society  to  serve  nonacademic 
purposes.  • 
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CRITICAL  EVALUATION 


1.0 


"Critical  evaluation  should  not  be  allowed  to  ex- 
tend to  disruption  of  the  campus  or  of  society,  to 
the  improptr  use  of  campus  facilities  to  mount  pub- 
lic campaigns  for  or  against  some  idea  or  program 
or  political  candidate.  •  .The  role  of  the  campus 
is  to  encourage  the  offering  of  facts  and  ideas. ..*' 
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iiT<3igB  moCAIIOH'S  OBLIGATIONS  TO  SOCIETY 


The  Carnegie  Coanissloa  observes  that  **Hlgber  education  has  a  great  respon- 
sibili^  for  (1)  developing  and  naking  available  new  ideas  and  new  technology 

(2)  finding  and  training  talent  and  guiding  it  to  greater  tisefulness,  and 

(3)  generally  enhancing  the  infomation,  the  understanding,  and  the  cultural 
^preciation  and  opportunities  of  the  public  at  large 
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SOCIEIAL  PROBLBg  AMD  THE  UNIVERSITY 


The  Carnegie  Conission  observes  that  "the  problems  of  society. .  .extend 
into  the  university. .  .The  campus  can  neither  retreat  from  the  problems  of 
society  nor  solve  them  all  alone,  but  the  proper  balance  between  separation g 
and  involvement  is  by  no  means  clear." 


I. 
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**Be£ore  taking  on  a  new  educational  function.  Institutions  will  determine  t 
relationship  of  that  function  to  their  educational  mission  and  will  ascer- 
tain whether  there  are  existing  alternative  educational  resources  to  meet 
the  particular  educational  need  to  be  served.     If  such  alternative  resource^ 
exist,  the  possibility  of  contractual  agreenrents  with  other  institutions  to 
secure  the  services,  or  the  possibility  of  joint  enrollment  of  the  learner, 
will  be  explored  before  a  new  program  is  developed.** 
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the  Carnegie  Coomlssion  recoomends  that  "Diversity  among  institutions  and 
within  them  should  be  a  major  goal  of  highe_-  education,  and  one  test  of 
institutions  and  of  their  major  segments  should  be  how  successful  they 
have  been  in  defining  their  special  characters  and  how  successful  they  are 
in  achieving  them." 

Cf.    4.0    CLUSTER  COLLEGES  -  #13  (40)  -  C.  #  886      for  suggestion  which 
provides  "particularly  good  opportunities  for  diversity." 
4.0    SPECIALIZATION  AND  DIFFERENTIATION  AMONG  CAMPUSES  -  #13  (40)  - 
C.  iB87     for  recoDDendation  releLive  to  state  plans  and 
institutional  specialization. 
2.32    STATE  ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  INSTITUTIONAL  DIVERSITY  -  #5  (34)  - 

c.  mo. 

2.3    ACCREDITATION  -  EFFECTS  OF  DIVERSITY  -  #13  (40)  -  C.  #  259. 
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BLIMIMITIOH  Of  lOBOOMPLBIigMTARY  FOMOTIOlfS 

The  Carnegie  Oonlssion  reeomtends  that  "Institutions  of  higher 
education  should  seek  to  avoid  and  to  elininate  nonoonplementaxy 
functions.  ** 
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The  Carnegie  Commission  recommends  that  "to  help  maintain 
differentiation  of  function  and  to  reduce  excessive  tension 
within  state  systems,  two  steps  should  be  taken:     (1)  There 
should  be  experimentation  on  a  large  scale  with  doctor  of  arts 
degrees  as  a  teaching  alternative  to  the  research  Ph.D.;  and 
(2)  There  should  be  a  redefinition  of  institutional  quality  to 
focus  upon  the  value  added  by  the  college  experience  itself. 
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MISSIONS  TO  GUIDE  ACADBHIC  REFORMS 
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The  Carnegie  Coomission  suggests  the  following  missions  and  boundaries 
as  guides  £or  academic  te£orm: 


Emphusis  on  the  intellect  and  avoidance  of  the  anti  intellectual  and  the 
nonintellcctual,  except  as  it  is  incidental  to  the  performance  of  other 
functions 

Emphasis  on  the  wealth  of  altemaiive  views  of  society  and  its  component 
parts,  and  on  careful  consi<loration  of  each  and  avoidance  of  compulsory 
single-minded  religious  or  political  indoctrination  on  campus 

Emphasis  on  academic  competence  and  avoidance  of  political  tests  in 
determining  preferment  among  faculty  members  and  students 

Emphasis  on  persuasion  through  facts  and  analysis  and  principles  and 
avoidance  of  coercion  to  prevent  free  expression  of  opinions  or  to  require 
acceptance  of  unvvelcome  opinions 

Emphasis  on  the  advancement  in  knowledge  and  skill  under  conditions  oi 
equality  of  opportunity  and  avoidance  of  a  doctrine  of  equality  of  results 
regardless  of  ability  and  effort,  of  an  inflation  of  grades  until  they  no  longer 
differentiate 
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ECOiTOMIC  JUSTICE    -    AFFECTED  BY  HIGHER  EDIICATION  1*0 

^Higher  education-not  as  a  direct  purpose  but  as  a 
consequence  of  its  continued  development-affects 
economic  justice  more  generally.  It  reduces  the 
scarcity  of  highly  trained  manpower  and  thus,  slow- 
ly over  time  and  through  the  imperfect  operations  of 
the  labor  market,  diminishes  the  premiums  paid  for 
each  skill.  •  .The  inevitable  consequence  is  a  narrow- 
ing of  differentials  in  income  originating  from  employ- 
ment. .  .A  democracy  lives  more  peacefully  with  it- 
self wLen  the  distribution  of  income  lies  within  a 
reasonably  moderate  range." 
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ENPH^IS  ON  DEVELOPING  HOHAN  CAPABILITIES 


1.. 


The  Carnegie  Conmlsslon  recognizes  that  the  new  emphasis  In  higher  educa- 
tion Is  "on  the  development  o£  Individual  human  capabilities  to  enhance 
the  quality  o£  Il£e  In  all  Its  aspects  and  to  enhance  Individual  and 
social  well-being." 
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CONDITIONS  NBCESSIIATING  REFORM  IN  HIGlgR  EDDCATION 

The  Carnegie  Coanlsslon  has  recognized  certain  najor  forces  uhlch  are 
pressing  £or  change  (aside  from  the  attitudes  of  a  few  who  are  generally 
dissatisfied  and  the  many  who  have  specific  dissatisfactions) : 


The  impact  of  nwvinR  from  elite  to  mass  higher  education -the  United 

States  has  led  in  this  great  historical  development  of  enormous  portent 

The  greater  sophistication  of  students  as  they  enter  college 

The  explosion  of  new  knowledge  and  the  increasing  obsolescence  of  old 

knowledge 

The  changing  labor  market  situation  for  college  graduates 
New  persijectivcs  on  the  content  of  the  curriculum 
The  new  societal  problems  begging  for  solutions 

The  "cultural  revolution"  with  its  less  than  fully  consistent  concentrations 
(a)  on  sensate  experiences  and  (b)  on  political  ideology 
A  new  scrutiny  of  academic  life 
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PROBLEM  ARB^  NBCESSITATIliG  REFORM  IN  HIGHER  EDPCATIOII 
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1.0 


The  Carnegie  Coomission  recognizes  certain  areas  in  higher  education  as 
being  particularly  identified  with  needing  remedial  action.    These  areas 
include: 


■ 


I 

: 


The  strong  tendency  toward  homogeni/ation  nf  higher  education 

The  collapse  of  general  education  into  a  potential  or  even  actual  disaster 
area 

The  desirabilit>  of  constant  renewal  of  the  curriculum  to  make  it  more 
**rclevant*''  including;  the  addition  of  more  creative  op[X>rtunities  for  stu- 
dents and  more  attention  to  world  cultures 

The  need  to  reaffirm  the  importance  of  high  quality  teaching 

The  need  to  reduce  the  numbers  of  reluctant  attendcrs 

The  need  to  give  more  attention  to  the  growth  needs  of  students 

The  need  to  take  a  fresh  look  at  oitr  system  of  graduate  education 

These  areas  constitute  the  main  challenges  as  \vc  sec  them* 


cf.    1.4    STUDENT-ORIENTED  REFORMS  -  #13  (4)  for  suggested  refoms 

#13  (3-4)   
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The  Carnegie  OoniiBion  observes  that  although  '^Sone  persoxis  seek 
to  aake  the  campus,  in  part,  into  a  ohuroh  or  a  political  partj  o: 
_^  a  substitute  parent  or  a  business  aanageaent  enterprise  or  an 
-alternative  government  or  a  'company  town,'*  •  .these  are  not  the|L 
^  roles  the  campus  either  should  play  or  can  plaj  effectively.  **  ^ 


ROLBS  rfHICH  OAMPDS  SHOPLD  HOT  PLIY 


#17  (5) 
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REJBOTION  OF  ROLE  OP  CAI-IPUS  AS  SANCTUARY 
Of.     2.1  CAMPUS  NOT  A  SANCTUARY  PROM  LAV;  -  #8  (81)  -    C.  #  175. 
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ACCQDNTABILITY  -    MULTIPURPOSE  UNIVERSITY 


The  Carnegie  Comnlsslon  recognizes  the  difficulty  faced  by  multipurpose 
universities  and  Institutions  with  general  education  coomltments  (as  opposed 
to  vocation  or  career  emphasis)  to  demonstrate  their  capacity  to  accomplish 
certain  stated  objectives,  thereby  achieving  a  measure  of  accountability 
demanded  by  the  rising  level  of  public  Investment. 


#21  (23) 
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The  Carnegie  ConlBSion  reeonends  that  '*Baoh  institution  of 
hii^er  education  should  survey  periodically  the  totality  of  the 
functions  it  performs  to  be  sure  that  none  of  then  contradict 
the  ethos  of  ac^leaic  lifSt  and  that  none  of  the  nonacadeaic 
functions  could  be  as  well  or  better  performed  by  soae  quasi- 
university  or  external  agency*  ** 
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B  The  Oarnegle  Commission  recommends  that  "Colleges  ^^^^  testing 
■5  agencies  Ihould  work  together  in  developing  ^PPf f ^^^^^^'^^ 

Inl  measures  of  value  added  to  reflect  a  diversity  of  institu- 
"j  tional  objectives  and  outcomes," 
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^ffFASImES  OF  OBJECTIVES 


#19  (40) 
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^:£;iUA.LIIY  OP  QgP0RIU:?I2Y 

^Ihe  Carnegie  Conifliisston  insists  that  the  "achievement  of  greater 
equftlity  of  opportunity. ..  (is)  a  major  piirpose  of  higher  educa- 


tion in  the  United  States. 


3.0     USE  OP  RESOURCES  TO  ACHISVE  EQUALITY  OP  CPPOHTUriITT 
.^P2  (40)  -  C.  #335. 


'm,^22  (40) 
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^Ve  (the  Carnegie  Coiiiiil88loa)£avor  universal  access  to  higher  education  buj 
oppose  pressures  that  operate  In  the  direction  of  universal  attendance/* 

cf .    8*3    CAREER  6DIBANCE  -  #21  (1)  for  results  of  universal  access  on  labor 
■arket  -  C.  #1337. 
3.24    EHROLLMENT  -  #21  (2)  for  condemnation  of  universal  attendance  - 

1.4    whyBSsAL  ACCESS  -  #17  (30-31)  for  opinion  of  faculty  and  students 

3.24  ^iSaiilOHtS  IN  A  TIME  OF  UNIVERSAL  ACCESS  -  #19  (3)  for  observatloif 
that  coanunlty  college  ^Vlll  be  the  single  main  route  to  universal 
access  to  higher  education.'*  -  C.  #  806« 
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Ihe  Oarae^le  Commission  repeats  the  recommendation  that  there 
should  be  universal  ucce:ss  to  hlither  education  but  not  universal 
attendy.iice. 


j^22   (36)     *nd    #3  (15) 
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UNIVERSAL  ACCESS 

The  CooiDlssion  does  not  favor  universal  attendance  as  a  goal  of  American 
higher  education,  but  it  does  favor  "universal  access  for  those  who  want 
to  enter  Institutions  of  higher  education,  are  able  to  make  reasonable 
progress  after  enrollment,  and  can  benefit  from  attendance." 


#2  (11) 
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PURPOSB  OF  EDUCATION  IN  THE  FUTURE 
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Alexandar  Mood  malntalne  that  In  future  years  "a  very  Important 
function  of  higher  education  will  be  development  of  models  of 
the  future... so  that  realistic  options  can  be  presented  to 
students  and  to  society. 

Mood  continues  by  declaring  that  "We  need  a  new  discipline  con- 
'j3|   cemed  with  integrating  and  synthesizing  the  whole  of  human 
experience  and  then  projecting  it  into  the  future." 


#R37  (37) 
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PUIUHfi  COUSIDBRATIONS  FOR  DETERMIMING  PURPOSE  OP  INSTITUTION 

The  Caraegie  Commission  siiggests  that  "As  debates  inevitably 
proceed  in  the  coming  years  over  the  reordering  of  national 
goals,  the  goal  of  fulfilling  the  aspirations  of  many  young 
people  for  more  useful  roles  in  our  society  should  be  given 
high  priority,  along  with  the  more  widely  recognized  goal  of 
overcoming  critical  human,  urban,  and  environmental  problems. 
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#15  (179) 
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The  Carnegie  Cociailsslon  observes  that  "The  benefits  of  higher 
education,  actual  and  potential,  dwarf  the  costs,  irhether  viev;ed 
til  monetary  or  in  human  terms,*' 
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1.1 


THE  INSTITUTIOW  AND  THE  COtlDNITY 


c£.    2.3    IHCREASED  TENSION  BETWEEN  CAMPUS  AND  SOCIETY  -  #13  (25)-  C.  #62. 

4.1  ACADEMIC  BENEFITS  OP  URBAN-LOCATED  INSTITUTIONS  -  #14  (62)  -  C. 
#926. 

6.2  ALL  HEADINGS   -    C.  #  1219-1228. 
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IHE  IKSTITUTIWAL  RESPONSE  TO  OOMMUNITY  PROBLEMS 


1.1 


Tlie  Cocmission  "endorses  greater  efforts  by  institutions  of  higher  education 
to  apply  their  research  and  consulting  and  teaching  skills  to  the  problems 
of  the  surrounding  neighborhoods  and  the  people  who  live  within  them." 

Cf.     4.1    NEED  FOR  NEW  CURRICULAR  FROGRAtS  AND  NEW  CONCEPTS  IN  URBAN  AFFAIRS 
#1  (45)  -  C.  #  925. 

4.1    URBAN  ORIENTATION  -  #14  (62)  -  C.  #  927. 


#2  (19) 
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CAMPUS  and  COMMONITY 


1  .1 


*'Many  campuses  are  now  primary  cultural  centers  for 
their  coBmunltles,  providing  resources  for  the  presen- 
tation of  art,  theater,  and  lectures.  With  an  audience 
at  hand  and  capital  facilities,  many  campuses  can  add 
substantially  to  the    cultural  capabilities  of  their 
communities." 
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aOAKUJLlXY  PHIOHITIES  FOR  HIGHER  BDUCaTIOH 


1.1 


•fl Ihe  Carnegie  Commission  recommends  that  "preservation  and  en- 
hancement of  quality  and  diversity"  be  considered  by  higher 
education  as  a  priority  for  action. 


#22  (23) 
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COMMUNITY  goals:     IKTmOTIOH  BBTWEKH  OJLMPUS  AHP  PITY 

The  Carnegie  Commission  recommends  that  liniversltles 
and  colleges  develop  long-range  plan*::  which  give  ade- 
quate attention  to  the  interaction  between  the  campus 
%d  the  neighborhood  in  which  it  is  located*^ 
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COflMUNITY  SERVICTg->  QPiSI^inilYltBaTTY  Aij^TOHS  1.1 

The  Carnegie  C omission  recommends  the  establishment 
of  quasl-unlverslty  agencies,  ••that  would  be  separate 
from  the  university  or  college  but  would  draw  on  Its 
personnel f  •through  which  faculty  members  and/or  stu- 
dents could  provide  services^even  on  controversial 
matters 9  without  directly  involving  the  university 
or  college  in  its  corporate  capacity." 
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BBHBFITS  TO  SOCIETY  FROM  HIGHER  EDUCATION 
3  cf .     5.0    BEUBPITS  PROM  RESEARCH  -  #R37  (77) 
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INSTITUTIONAL  BENEFIT  TO  SURROUNDING  AREAS 


1.1 


~~|  The  Carnegie  Comnisslon  recomnends  that  "colleges  and  universitla 
A  should  seek  to  assist  the  surrounding  areas  through  the  operatloi| 
±  of  their  employment  and  piirchaslng  policies." 
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ACADBMIO  BimitS  nOH  COMMOTITY  8BTTIHG 


Cf.    4.1  ACADBNIO 

C.  #926. 
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Of.    6.2    COOPBRlTm  OULIimiL  S?XVT8  -  #14  (89)-  C.  1227. 
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UNIQUE  DBTITDTIOHAL  ROLE  IN  COMMDNITg 

The  Carnegie  Conmlsslon  recognizes  the  uniqueness  which  should  characterise 
each  type  of  educ::tlonal  Institution,  and  encourages  comnunlty  colleges  to 
retain  their  distinctness  and  "not  expect  to  become  four-year  or  graduate 
Institutions," 
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ROLE  OF  IHSTITUTION 


The  Carnegie  CommlBBlon  recognizes  the  unique  role  of  the 
various  institutions  in  higher  education,  emphasizing  that 
"public  two-year  colleges  should  be  actively  discouraged  by 
state  planning  and  financing  policies  from  converting  to  four- 
year  institutions.' 
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CGMfUNlTY  RELATIONSHIPS  BETWEEN/AMOHG  INSTITUTIONS 
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3. 


The  Carnegie  Coanission  recognizes  as  a  potential  problem  area  ''how  to  gp 
strengthen  the  relationships  among  highly  selective  universities  and  college i~ 


(and  community  colleges) 
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COMhaJNITY  CX)AL  -  RELATIONSHIP  WITH  OTHER  INSTITUTIONS 
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Cf.    4.1    DEVELOPMENT  OF  PARAPROFESSIONAL  PROGRAMS  -  #15  (139)  -  C.  #  936. 
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HIGHER  EDUCATION  and  the  CITY 


1.1 


"The  challenge  ie  to  forge  a  new  relationship  between 
the  campus  and  the  city  that  will  both  aid  the  city 
and  revitalize  urban  higher  education." 
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PUBLIC  SERVICE 


1.1 


"Today  there  are  demands  that  highf.r  education  do 
for  our  cities  what  our  colleges  and  universities 
have  done  in  the  past  for  agriculture." 
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DEGREE  L  „MMITMBNT 
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The  Carnegie  Commission  states  that  most  urban  cam- 
puses will  either  "(a)  expand  their  Interests  to  In- 
clude attention  to  the  new  urban  problems  consistent 
with  their  prior  commitment  to  disciplinary  teaching 
and  research  or  (b)  make  an  all-out  commitment  to 
their  urban  locality  specifically  and  to  the  problemti 
of  the  urban  setting  more  generally  as  their  preemi- 
nent purpose*  Most  Institutions  we  believe  will  come 
under  (a),   but  an  iner«asing  number  will  also  eoss  under 
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Th«  Oarn«gi«  Oonission  MintalB*  that  "th«  rtlatioaship  b«tir««n 
the  'eitj  and  eampua'  is  aot  a  aingla  ralationship  batwaan  two 
elaarlj  idaatifiad  antltiaa  but  rathar  a  Vhola  sariaa  of  ralation 
ahipa.  •  .oartain  of  (whioh).  •  .oarry  obligationa  whioh  highar 
aduoatlon  haa  not  jat  adequate ly  set  and  opportunitiea  it  has  not 
yet  fttllj  realised.** 
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CAMPUS  ASSETS  to  the  COMMUNITY  1 
Tht  GonisBlon  obserres  that  the  campus  can  assist  the  citj 

♦  Creating  places  for  its  students 

♦  Training  students  for  work  in  the  community 

♦  Undertaking  research,  and  giving  advice  and  service 
through  its  faculty  members  and  students 

♦  Providing  cultural  and  recreational  facilities  for 
local  residents 

♦  Employing  local  residents  and  attracting  other  employ- 
ers to  the  area 
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1.1 


EXAMINATION  of  URBAN  ACTIVITIES 

"Each  institution  must  define  and  examile  its  own  ur- 
ban activities  in  the  context  of  the  combined  activ- 
ities of  colleges  and  universities  in  the  metropoli- 
tan area, the  special  needs  of  the  area, and  its  own 
general  institutional  mission.  Such  an  examination 
should  include  the  various  roles  of  the  institution: 

*  Role  as  educator 

♦  Role  as  creator  of  knowledge 

•  Role  as  provider  of  public  services 

♦  Role  as  corporate  member  of  the  community 
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Higher  education's  function  In  society 


"It  (hl^er  education)  »ust  expand  Its  research  and  service 
Into  new  and  coap Heated  areas.  Including  environmental 
protection  and  the  renovation  of  urban  life.** 
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CAMPOS-CITY  RELATIONSHIP 


1.1 


"American  society  is  now  irretrievably  an  urban 
civilization.  Some  of  the  greatest  problems  of  the 
day  involve  the  quality  of  life  in  the  city.  Highvr 
education  is  now  reflecting  upon  and  also  reflecting 

these  two  facts." 
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CAMPOS-CITY  RELATIONSHIPS  !•! 

Chtt  OoHBlssion  aotts  that  the  oaapuB  relates  to  the  city: 

•  ♦  In  serving  urban  students 

♦  In  training  for  new  occupations  related  to  the  needs 
of  the  city 

♦  In  providing  general  understanding  to  students  and 
the  public  about  the  nature  of  urban  civilization 

♦  In  conducting  research  through  Its  Individual  fac- 
ulty members  on  urban  problems 

♦  In  providing  service  through  Its  faculty  members 
and  students  to  hospitals ^  schools^  and  so  forth 

♦  In  being  a  neighbor  living  In  thesame  general 
environment 
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*  In  acting  as  an  employer  of  local  citizens 
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URBAN  INFLUEWCE 


1.1 


"In  more  recent  years,  certain  established  institu- 
tions have  added  urban-oriented  functions  and  some 
multicampus  state  institutions  have  developed  new 
campuses  in  major  metropolitan  areas  and  have  attempt- 
ed to  relate  their  development  and  mission  to  their 
urban  environment." 
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The  Ommegie  CoBBission  obserres  that  **ln  the  context  of  the 
growing  urban  crisis*  •  .these  lapscts  (effects  of  unlTsrslty 
city)  hsTs  taken  on  new  significance  requiring  more  conscious 
Id  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  institution  to  aaxinize  positive 
'  aspects  and  control  potentiallj  negatlTe  effects «** 
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FOR  AF2R0PRI^TTg  VRfl^y  POLICY 

6.4    IISTITtJTIOIA.L  C2B1H  POLICY 
C.  #  1229. 
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CAMPUS  CONTRIBUnOti  TO  CITY  ENVIROWMEHT 

The  Caxnegle  Gonmlssion  notes  that  "it  is  possible  £or  a  campus 
to  contribute  in  a  positive  way  to  the  physical  environment  of 
the  city.    Well-designed  campuses  may  Include  recreational 
cultural,  and  park- like  facilities  Which  would  not  other«d.8e 
be  available." 
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fht  Camtsi«  Oonission  rtoomnds  that  "SiirTiot  ehoaia  be  txttnd  l^ 
•d  oa  a  mor«  •T«ah«adad  basis  to  8ro;ip8  aad  paraoas  la  ooBBaetion|. 
iflth  problaaa  nhtra  It  aajr  ba  halpful,  aubjact  to  tha  major  11«1*« 
tation  that  any  aarrlca  ahould  ba  appropriate  to  the  aducationax 
fuaotiona  of  highar  •dueation.'* 
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^Cf.    6.2    PUBLIC  SERTIOI  -  RSIBIXD  SMFHASIS  -  #14  (70)-    c.  #1219. 
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d  ORGAVIZAIIOKIL  STRUOTURX  MOST  RBPSBCT  CAMPUS  RBSPOHSS  TO  OITT 
"HlBMS  . 

Of.  3.21    ADMIMISTRITIYB  RBFLBOTIOH  OP  URBiK-IMPAC'f  -  #14 

(91-92)  -    C.  #  568. 
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1.1 


Th«  Oaraegl*  Oonission  rcoonends  that  **iihere  appropriate, 
collagee  and  unlTarsitiea  participate  active I7  in  urban-renewal 
aetiTities.  but  that  only  in  unusual  ciroumstances  should  this 
participation  extend  to  inTestaent  of  scarce  institutional  re- 
sources in  housing  dsTelopaent  for  the  general  coBBunity.** 
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3.13    URBUI-GBilT  PROOSAM  -  #14  (101)-  c.  #  520.  also: 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  URBAN-GRAMTS  IROGRAM  -  #14  (118)  -  C.  #  519 
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Of.     5*1    URBUI  BBSBUIOH  CBITXRd  -  #14  (66)  -    c.  #1203,  also: 
URBAN  OBSERVATORIES  -  C.  #  120^  and  #1205. 
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AVAIIABILITY  OP  'LUB-L02G  IBUUIIMQ'  FAOILITIBS  TO  PUBLIC 

Thm  Comlsslon  r«coani«nd8  that  **Oultural  and  'life-long  learning 
facilities  and  opportunities  should  be  aade  available  to  the 
general  public  on  an  expanded  basis.  ** 
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MEIGaBOKHOOD  LEARNING  PAVILIOMS 

cf .    4.4    *UkSNIli6  PAVILIONS"  -  C.  #  1175  -  #1178. 
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jnEtROPOLITAM  EDT>0ATIOgi>L  QOmCIia  AM)  OEJTBRS 


7,4,1 


1.1 


The  Carnegie  ComBission  reconnends  that  '*In  each  aetropolitaxi 
area  with  population  In  ezcess  of  one  Billion,  we  reconmend 
eetablishBent  of: 

1  a  Metropolitan  higher  adueation  council 

2  a  Metropolitan  educational  opnorfeunitT  counseling  center  " 
3Cf.    #14  (109-113)  for  details  on  proposed  functions 
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30f.  FAOULTT  8BRVI0B  TO  THE  OOMMTOITT  -  #14  (73)-  C.  #622. 
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3SaVI33  TO  THE  3ITY 


1.1 


Thfe  Oarae^ie  Oorrimissioa  recormaeiids  that  "There  should  now  be 
3iore  faculty  consultation  on.  urban,  as  earlier  there  was  on 
rural,  proble:ii£." 
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MStlTOTIOMlI.  SmyiOES  yiTHIM  m  COMMTOIITY 
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Scf.    6.2    OOMIUHITT  SXRVIOX  AOtlYITIES  -  #14  (77)  "    C.  #1220. 
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HT.TMTMATTOM  OF  MOH-gDIIOA.TIOMlL  ACTIYITIB8  raOM  0AMPP8 


Th«  Oarnagi*  Couisslon  reconmsndB  that  **0«Bpu8e8  should  not 
add  and,  vhera  faaaibla,  should  sliiiinats,  opsrational,  custodial 
and  serrlea  function  which  are  not  directly  tied  to  aoadeaic  and  ' 
educational  activities  and  vhich  can  be  perfonied  as  veil  or 
better  bj  other  agencies.  ** 
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SOCIAL  JUSTICE 
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••Thus  higher  education  is  more  important  to  equality 
of  individual  opportunity  in  finding  a  place  among 
the  established  occupational  and  income  classes,  than 
it  is  i^  closing  remuneration  gaps  among  these  classes- 
even  though  it  also  does  this  in  the  long  run.  Higher 
education  is  more  concerned  with  making  possible'  from 
each  according  to  his  abilities'    than  in  assuring 
•  to  each  according  to  his  needs'." 
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^3  SOCIETAL  CONTRIBUTIONS  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 
-^3 


The  Carnegie  Coaunlsslon  lists  the  areas  of:  skills,  new  and  bett 
Ideas,  understanding  and  tolerance,  world  view,  participation, 
cultural  heritage,  social  Justice,  ecology,  scholarship,  ex- 
perimentation, and  control  of  power,  and  maintains  that  "Higher 
education  has  made  contributions  In  each  of  these  areas The 
Commission  notes,  hov/ever,  tViat  "It  (higher  education)  Is 
capable  of  making  even  more." 
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Contribution  OF  INSTITUTIONS  IK  ELIMINATING  SEGREGATION 


••In  cocnnunities  where  effective  desegregation  of  local  school  systems  has 
not  been  achieved,  institutions  of  higher  education  should  offer  their 
resources  of  research  and  consultation  to  local  school  administrators  and 
other  coniminity  leaders  i 
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RESPONSE  OF  INSTITUTION  TO  EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY 

••Each  institution  (should)  issue  an  annual  re{>ort  on  its  present  and  potentia 
contributions  to  equality  of  opport.uni'cy.^' 
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PROVIDIKG  EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  MINORITIES 

The  Carnegie  Commission  reconmends  "increasing  equality  of  opportunity, 
paritcularly  for  students  whose  families  are  in  the  lower  half  of  the 
socioeconomic  scale —  which  includes  many  minority  families." 
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SERVICE  TO  ETHiaC  MINORTTIES 

cf..    1.4  SERVICE  TO  ETiLNIC  MINOF.ITIES  -  #2  (3)-  C.  #125. 
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SERVICE  TO  AREAS  OF  LOW-lKCOrlE  POPULATIONS 


"The  Comission  reconxmends  that  institutions  of  higher  education,  either 
alone  or  in  conjunction  with  local  school  districts,  establish  educational 
opportunity  ccntcrS^  to  i>erve  areas  v;ith  major  concentrations  of  low-income 
populations*". 


education  opportunity  centers  are  described  by  the  Coirani Vision,  as  combining  ^f- 
the  services  of  tutorial  programs  for  improving  academic  skills  of  pre- 
college  students  and  the  benefits  of  information  centers  for  providing 
counseling  and  recruiting  advice* 
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USE  OF  G\I*iPUl>  FACILITIES  BY  EDUCATIONALLY  DISADViu>iTAGLD 


l.I 


"The  Commission  recormends  that  institutions  of  higher  education  devote  a 
portion  of  their  summer  schedule  and  iacilitics  to  camps  for  educationally 
disadvantafied  children." 
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IMPKOVIKG  VERBAL  SKILLS  OF  EDUCATIOInALLY  DISADVAIn!TAGED  FOR  THE  COIMUTY 

"The  Commission  recommends  the  establishment  of  experimental  programs  for 
the  early  development  of  verbal  skills,  to  be  sponsored  and  administered  by 
institutions  of  higher  education  wit^  active  participation  from  members  of 
the  community;  and  of  programs  for  remedying  verbal  skill  deficiencies  at  the 
secondary  and  higher  levels  of  education*** 
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0QI4MUNITY  RESPONSE  TO  OOMMimiTY  PURPOSE  OF  INSTITUTION 

The  institutions  who  serve  "the  community  will  be  advertised  by  thf, 
community  according  to  the  Carnegie  Commission  recommendation  tha^ 
"Education  Opportunity  Counseling  Centers.  •  .and  other  appro- 
priate local  agencies  will  have  as  one  of  their  responsibilities 
the  development  and  distribution  of  information  about  postsecond- 
ary  educational  resources  including^,  but  also  in  addition  to, 
colleges  and  universities 
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1.1 


DIFFICULTIES  IN  CAMPUS-URBAN  RELATIONSHIPS 


Th^  Carnegie  Commission  acknowledges  that  "knowledge- creating 
institutions  need  a  special  insulation  from  the  pressures  of 
political  and  economic  interests »  a  special'  protection  for 
their  academic  fmctions  -  and  involvement,  with  the  city  can 
threaten  the  needed  isolation." 
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CAMPUS  Li;3ILITIES  TO  THE  COmUNITY 
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The  Commission  observes  that  the  campus  can  detract  because: 

"Ttie  campus,  particularly  whei  it  is  large  in  size, 
impedes  the  free  flow  of  community  life  throt^gh  it 

''The  campiis  takes  property  off  the  tax  rolls." 

"Many  campuses  turn  their  least  pleasing  aspect  - 
their  parking  lots  toward  the  community  .   .   . " 

"Uncertain. campus -growth  plans  may  result  in  deterior- 
ated maintainance  of  surrounding  properties." 

Student  'digs'  are  seldom  well  miaintained 

Some  campuses  draw  around  them  ' street  people, * 
drugs,  and  crime. 
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1. 1/1*2 


Although  admitting  that  "Uxxiversities  and  colleges  tend  to  be 
reluctant  to  relinquish  their  oim  sovereignty  in  program  devel- 
opment and  aim  continuously  at  strength  in  all  fields*"  the 
Carnegie  Commission  ''recommends  that  colleges  and  universities 
continue  to  seek  ways  of  sharing  facilities*  courses*  and  spe- 
cialized programs  through  cooperative  arrangements;  that  existing 
consortia  make  continuous  efforts  tonard  increasing  the  effective 
ness  of  their  cooperative  programs;  and  thst  institutions-^ 
especially  small  aolleges^that  are  not  now  members  of  consortia 

carefully  consider  possibilities  for  forming  consortia  with 
neighboring  institutions." 
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7*8    COOPSEA.TIVE  LIBERAL  ARTS  CENTERS  -  §9  (94)  for  suggest- 
ed shared  facility  tn  provide  academic  support  for 
improved  undergraduate  education  -  c.  #  13I0. 
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DIFFERENTIATION  OF  FUNCTIONS  AMONG  CAMPUSES  AND  FIELDS 


1.1/1.2 


The  Commission  recommends  that  "Coordinating  councils ^  consortia,  and  multi- 
campus  systems  should  adopt  policies  of  clear  differentiation  cf  functions 
among  campuses  and  of  assigned  specialisations  among  fields.    Such  differen- 
tiation of  functions  should  follow  the  logic  of  complementarity  of  interests. 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  CLUSTER  COLLEGES 


1.1/1.2 


"The  Commission  recommends  that  universities,  colleges,  and  state  planning 
agencies  caretully  study  and  adopt  plans  for  the  development  of  cluster^ 
colleges."  ^  ^ 


cf.  3.12,  3.13,  3.14  FUNDS  FOR  CLUSTER  COLLEGE  RESEARCH  for  recommenda- 
tion of  supporting  funds  for  cluster  college  study  ~  #9  (89) 
C.  #  440. 
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NEED  FOR  NEW  COLLEGES  IN  URBAN  AREAS  EXCEEDING  500.000  POP. 

The  Carnegie  Commission  believes  that  "there  is  a  need,  especially  in  large 
metropolitan  areas,  for  an  adequate  supply  of  relatively  open-access  com- 
prehensive colleges  and  comjaunity  colleges,  especially  when  existing  univer- 
sities iu  the  area  are  national,  rather  than  regional,  universities.  .  , 

Warning:  The  Commission  alerts  educators  to  the  possibility  of  radical 
changej?  in  anticipated  needs  for  urban  areas  precipitated  by  increasing 
popularity  of  external  degree  programs  and  open  universities. 

Cf.    4.4  for  specific  details  of  these  programs  -  C.  #1168  -  #1174. 
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STATE  UNIVERSITY  -  RELATIONSHIP  TO  COMMUNITY 
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1.1/1.2 


"It  (higher  education)  will  need  to  strengthen  its  connections  with  society. 
The  state  university  campus  that  once  stood  alone  and  s*^preme  in  the  affection 


f^of  the  people  of  the  state  now  finds  many  more  competitors  on  its  flanks." 
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THE  STATE  AHD  HIGHER  SDUOATIOM 

Of.    3.12    STATE  BFFOHT  -  #5  (7)  -  C.  #  .VIO. 
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TOTAL  POSTS     ON  DARYAGK  GROUP 


1.2 


"Higher  education  has  an  obligation  to  join    with  and 
to  assist  other  institutions  in  society  in  providing 
educational  opportunities  for  all  persons  who  seek 
them  beyond  the  secondary  level."  (36) 

Carnegie  Commission  Recommendation:  "The  total  post- 
secondary  age  group  should  become  more  the  subject  of 
concern,  and  attention  should  be  comparatively  less 
concentrated  on  those  who  attend  college."  (37) 
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ROLE  OF  INSTITUTION  IN  STATE  PLAN  FOR  UNIVERSAL  ACCESS 

"The  Commission  recommends  that  each  state  plan  to  provide  universal 
to  Its  total  system,  but  not  necessarily  to  each  of  its  institutions 
they  vary  grectly  in  their  nature  and  purposes ^ 


Cf^    1^0  (Card  #  29,  30,  and  31) 
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ENCODRAGSMEHT  OP  INSTITIJTIOiaL  DIVERSITY  WITHIN  STATE 


1.2 


Of.     2.32    STATE  ENCOURAGEMENT  OP  INSTITUTIONAL  DIVERSITY  -  #5  (34 

C.  #270. 
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IKSTITUTIOiaAL  OOOPERA.TIOH  WITH  COORDINATIKa  AGENCIES 


1.2 


The  Carnegie  Commission  recommends  that  "institutions  examine 
their  own  levels  of  cooperativeness  to  determine  whether  failures 
to  respond  to  advisory  agencies  might  lead  more  surely  and  quick- 
ly  to  establishment  of  regulatory  agencies.** 


Cf.    2.32    IHSTITUTIOSAL  ACCEPTANCE  OF  STATE  AGENCIES  -  #5  (31) 

C.  #  283.' 
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Cf.   4.11/   . 

4.12/4.13  :jTA'ji-.  ri./uii.Ii.C  Or  ii-ACIu:.!  t;jU0..TI0;,  -  vl5  (y.))  for  recohuT.endation 
coi)corT-.  i       slnte  rcacL5oii  to  current  turplus  oi   teachers  -  C.  #  979. 
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SCCIf^TAL  DEMANDS  ON  HIGHER  EDPOATIOH 
Societal  demands  on  higher  education  include: 


1\2 


♦"expertise  th.-at  will  aid  in  solving  today's  social 
problems 

•"manpower  training  geared  to  the  state's  changing 
e.Tployment  patterns " 
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1.2 


ESTAELISHIHG  STATE  RESIDENCY 


The  Commission  recommends  thatt  regarding  the  establishment  of 
st^te  residency t  states  should; 
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1. 


2. 


"carefully  review  their  residence  requirements  and  modify 
them  if  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 'granting  im- 
mediati»  residence  status  to  students  whose  families 
came  to  tb.e  stat^^  for  other  than  educational  reasons^ 

**review  the  implementation  of  requirements  of  its  own 
institutions  to  ^  f  ;re  similar  application  of  the 
criteria  among  pubx-^c  institutions," 


51s. 
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1.5 


r.ie  Jarr.rs^ic  Jo.;;;iilccion  observes  that  "l-'ij-her  education  i 
a.  r^jtloaal  asset  ii;id  therefore  a  natlona..  responslhllltv. 
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1.3 


I>ATIOK«s  FUTUKt:  DKFENDEuT  Oi\  IKSTIXUTIQuAL  OOr-jl.ITMEKT  TO  ..XCELLEKCE  AI^D 


"Tl:c  txDmnission  Lclioves  that  a  comrr.i tp.cn t  to  adequate  support  lor  better 
educational  systems,  to  comproliensive  student  rid,  and  to  removii^g  the  con- 
sequences of  discrimination  is  Iruly  basic  to  the  nations'  future." 
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"Faculty  members  havt    -n  important  role  in  the  pro- 
cesses of  national  se, f-renewal.  They  have  beyond 
what  is  available  to  many  others  of  their  fellow 
citizens,  more  time,  more  facilities,  more  institu- 
tional  freedom  to  evaluate  specific  problems  and 
suggest  remedies,  and  to  assess  the  society  in  its 
totality  and  to  propose  improvementis."^ 
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1.3 


NATIONAL  EFFECTS  OF  RESEARCH 


"••♦research  Is  predominantly  a  national  concern. .The  preeminence 
of  the  United  States  in  the  advancement  of  knowledge  and  technology 
is  inextricably -associated  with  the  high  quality  of  research  in  Its 
leAding  research  universities." 


cf .    5.0  -  C,  #  1189  -  #  1202  for  information  or  the  ComnlssiOn's 
cecommendations  concerning  organized  research. 
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::.^Tic:uL  praoiiiTi-^G  of  hictIisr  eduoatio:: 
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3.1  i     PURP033  OF  PBDSRxiL  ij^lvIDIITS.  -         (40)  -  C  #  458. 
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1.3 


rite  Oarn9j;le  Co'n!.r..Esio:i  or)£:.er\;e£:  t^at  "Inprove-nent  of  the 
nation's  l^c-'OoIs  is  tl-.e  flrs'i  educational  priority  in  the 
.iatlo.\;  and  .•.It'iiii  t-ii  Gchools  1 -prove  lient  in  the  basic  skills 
especially  ia  larj'3  city  schools,  is  the  first  priority. 
Jolle^ei  and  uiiiversities  Siioulci  .recognize  this  fact  and  help 
provide  the  resources,  inceatives,  and  rev:ards  for  facultynem- 
ber3  /.ho  cojiaiit  the:dS5lves  to  this  task." 
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REIATIVE  ACCESSIBILITY  of  HIGHER  EDUCATION 
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3Y  T-jiS  "K::o-,.Lj]D"rii;"  oSgtor  of  soqikty 


CHART,)  Expeiiditu'es  inctuding  forgone  mconnc  for0on«>  taxes  anc  innpiicii  renu.  in  bullions  of  (KrfUirt. 
e&hmaied  roughly  for  t  J70  by  maior  segments  of  the  Koo^tedfle  sector  of  American  toctoty 

$230  billion 


1 .5  i" 


$175  b..<)cfi 


$90  billion 


$70  biUton 


$&0  b«llK>n 
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$20  bitlion 


$l5bmion 


Higher 
educalton* 

I  


F^urtT^er 
education 


Postsacor^ary  education 


Pott-  Primary  ft  Preschool 

secondary  secondary  education 
education   education  &  other 


Att  RAD.  modta 

education  of  communication* 

information 
t       ^    •  macHinet  >  acrvici 

KnowtecSga  sector 


All  education 

*  include*  au  of  higher  education,  tnctudmg  non>degree-credit  studiea 

SOURCF  £ftNinditod  by  the  Camege  Ccmmisaion  »tatt  uiing  the  knowledge  industry'  structure  oropoted  by 
MacMuD  ( t9<^2i  Comoon«nts.  otrier  \t  an  formai  education.  «uch  as  fo&esrch  and  development,  media  of  oommuni* 
cat'on  tniormMtton  mechtnes.  and  *ntomiat>on  sc'rvtces  n«wc  t>*en  aMumed  to  grow  at  the  same  rate  ^ttotmaA 
education  end  lesaarch  and  davetogssar.t  durmg  tha  panod  ig&a  to  1970. 
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APPENDIX  TABLE  2  Selected  measures  of  educational  attainment  of  the  population  25  years  old  and  over, 
1910to1970.  with  Current  Popuiation  Survey  (CPS)  and  CarneQ»e  Commission  projections  to  the  year  2000 

'  PERCENTAGE  WHOSE  HIGHEST  YEAR  COMPLETED  WAS 


MEDIAN 

FOUR  OF 

.  FOUR  OF 

ONE  TO 

FOUR  OR 

YEARS 

High  school 

HIGH 

THREE  OF 

MORE  OF 

YhAH 

COMPLETED 

OR  MORE 

SCHOOL 

COLLEGE 

COLLEGE 

1910 

8  1 

135 

n.a/ 

n.a. 

2.7 

1920 

8.2 

16  4 

n.a. 

r  a. 

33 

1930 

8.4 

19  1 

n.a. 

n.a. 

-39 

1940 

86 

24.1 

14.1 

54 

46 

1960 

93 

333 

20.2 

71 

60 

1960 

106 

41.1 

24.6 

.  88 

7.7 

1970 

12.1 

52  4 

31.1 

106 

10.7 

1980 

(CPS  SERIES  1) 

124 

65.4 

37.9 

125 

15.0 

(C^NEGIE) 

124 

64  7 

37.7 

12.4 

14.6 

1^ 

(CPS  SERIES  1) 

126 

742 

393 

14.8 

20  1 

(CARNEGIE) 

126 

726 

39.5 

14.9 

181  ' 

2000 

(CARNEGIE) 

128 

797 

405 

17.4 

21  8 

•  n.a  ~  not  available. 

^  OTE:    Detail  may  not  add  to  totai  t>eca  jse  of  rounding 

SOURCE  Prepared  by  John  Shea  of  tne  Carnegie  Ccmmission  staff,  from  Bureau  5f  the  Census  and  Carnegie 
C<  mmtssion  on  Higher  Education  matenais  and  assumptions. 
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1.4 


EDUCATION  -  A  WAY  OF  LIFE 


The  increasing  number  of  adult  students  on  college  and  university  campuses 
(cf.  3.24  AGE    OF  STUDENTS  ON  C0LL2GE  AND  UNIVERSITY  CAMPUSES  -  #2l(24)-C.#683 
has  led  the  Carnegie  Commission  to  conclude  that  learning  beyond  high  school 
is  not  solely  a  preparation  for  life,  but  "a  part  of  life  itself." 
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LIFELOKG  EDUCATION 
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"0 


Lifelong  education  will  remain  largely  a  dream  until  some  means 
can  be  found  to  ease  the  financial  b\irden  for  individuals.  The 
Carnegie  Commission,  however,  holds  out  the  hope  that  "the  move- 
ment toward  recurrent  lifetiaie  educatioi^  with  adequate  provision 
to  offset  personal  income  loss  appeers  to  be  a  logical  step  for 
the  last  quarter  of  the  twentieth  century." 
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EFFECT  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION  ON  THE  QUALITY  OF  LIFE 


1.4 


"Although  the  Carnegie  Commissicn  predicts  that  '^Higher  education  will  confer 
less  class  status  than  it  once  did  and  less  occupational  ^vantage  than  it  now 
does,"  the  Commission  observes  that  higher  education  "  will  become  more  of  a 
direct  instr^jment  for  affecting  the  quality  of  life/V 
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CHAliaS  U  SDUOATIYE  VALl'5  OF  COLLEGE 
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Observing  that  "inuch  more  of  eduatlon  takes  place  before  college 


outside  of  college,  and  after  college  than  ever  before,  the 
Carxieijle  Oonmission  emphasizes  that  "college  today  supplies  a 
sraaller  proportion  of  llfetliiie  kno-rled-je.     It  is  one  of  many 
&ourcec  of  kno;.ledije  and  less  a  rare  and  one-tLne  opportunity." 
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^':z.?.kZ:.  v£.a::  cpjt:  i::  ?or;-:al  esucatio:: 

CHAfU  t   Ai^era^^e  yf  ars*  Spent  »n  formal  education 


1920 


Percentage  of  lifetime  ^65  percent 


Percentaoe  of  lifetime  =1115  percent 


1.4 


h4 
•1^ 


1970 


Percentage  of  lifetime     18  percent 


•  Adjusted  for  greater  at^sentoeism  and  shorter  sctiool  years  in  1870  and  1020 
than  tn  1970  .  • 

NOTE  Circumlerance  is  proportional  to  ttfe  expectation  at  birth:  41  years  In 
13/0.  S4  years  m  1920  and  71  years  in  1970. 
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EDUCATIONAL  JUSTICE  1  .Zf 

"We  (Carnegie  Commis&icn)  delineate  educational  * 
justice  as  reasonable  e^^uality  of  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  ability,  and  not  as  equality  of  academic 
results  in  terms  of  grades  given  and  degrees  awarded 
to  all  individuals  regardless  of  performance. Higher 
education  is  increasingly  important  to  the  realization 
of  Social  justice  so  defined." 
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aNIVERSAL  ACCESS  '  1  •'f  . 

"This  (Carnegie)  Commission  has  strongly  supported 
universal  access  to  the  system  of  higher  education, 
although  it  is  equally  opposed  to  pressures  for  uni- 
versal attendance* •••Universal  access  is  likewise 
strongly* supported  by  faculty  members(71  percent), 
graduate  students(88  percent),  and  undergraduate 
student^?  percent),  •••"  See  table  below: 


Faculty.  Graduate 

members  students  L  ^ndergradtutes 

(percent  (percent  (percent  • 

''yes')  yes'}  "yes'*) 


"Orvorturuics  for  higher  education 

should  br  ai  adablc  to  all  high 

scl'ool  graduates  who  want  it.  "  71 

"More  mtnoritu  qroup  under- 
graduates should  he  \idmttted  here 
even  tf  it  uieaus  rcUxiKu  normal 
academic  standards  of  adniis'ium  "  40 

"Tlte  normal  academic  rt\piirement$ 
should  be  relaxed  tn  appointing 
members  of  minority  groups  to 
the  faculty  "  22 
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The  Oarueesle  Commission  :'naintains  that  "the  first  priority  in 
hirher  education  today  is  to  move  as  rapidly  as' possible  toward 
the  equalization  of  opportunity  to  attend  college." 
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PROVIDING  THE  OPPORTUNITY  TO  MAXIMIZE  THE  QUALITY  OF  LIFE 

The  Carnegie  Commission  designates  as  the  main  direction  of  development 
higher  education  "an  effort  at  the  creation  of  a  more  diverse  series  o 
optimal  learning  enviuonments  to  meet  more  precisely  the  needs  of  each 
college-age  person —  diverse  as  these  needs  are  and  hard  to  accomplish 
goal  will  be—so  that  each  young  person  will  have  an  equality  of  opp" 
through  one  form  of  education  or  another,  to  maximize  the  qtiality  of 
her  life." 
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BQPIL  EDUOATIOML  OPPORTDMITY 


^3 


The  Oarnegie  CoBmission  maintainB  that  **all  remnants  of  Inequal- 
ity of  eduoatlonal  opportunity  due  to  raoe,  sex,  family  level 
i)f  income,  and  g^iographlcal  location  should  be  overcome  sub- 
stantially by  1980  and  as  completely  as  possible  by  the  year 

2000." 
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•'OPEN''  SYSTEM  ENDORSED 


The  Carnegie  Commission  "accepts  ar d  endorses  the  concept  of  an  'open 
system"  in  higher  education  and  further  recommends  that  "the  barriers 
access  inherent  in  economic  deprivation  should  not,  in  fact  close  it 
education)  to  some#" 
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The  Carnegie  Commission  recommends  that  "all  remaining  barriers  to  equality 
of  educational  opportunity  which  are  subject  to  public  policy  be  removed  so 
that  ability,  motivation »  and  individual  choice  are  the  only  determinants  of 
college  attendance  (by  2000)." 
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SERVICE  TO  ETHNIC  MINORITIES 


"...all  inequities  which  aro  found  in  curricula,  policies,  and  facilities 
of  our  colleges  themselves  (should)  be  removed  so  that  all  ethnic  groups 
may  be  adequately  served," 
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INSTITUTIONAL  ROLE  TOWARDS  STUDENTS  IN  LOWER  SOCIOECONOMIC  LEVEL 
cf .     I.l  PKOVIDIi^G  EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  MINORITIES  -  #9  (8)  -  C.  #  79. 
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ADMITTIITG  S£RVIC£S  POR  SDUCATIOMLLY  BISAD7AHTAGED  -  POOL  OP 
RBSOPROBS 


'*The  Commission  recommends  the  establishment  of  recruiting  and 
counseling  pools  among  neighboring  colleges  and  universities  to  |sL 
coordinate  resources  and  staff  efforts  for  admitting  educationally  I 
disadvantaged  candidates.'*  .  . 
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Function'  of  a  university 
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-    student -oriented 
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"Colleges  and  uni\rersities  are  engaged  in  the  transmission  and 
advancement  of  knowledge,  in  teaching  their  studen*^^  how  to  tackle 
complex  problems  and  issues  so  that  the  process  of  continued  learning 
can  proceed  sffcctivcly  throughout  their  lives,  and  in  providing  an 
environment  in  which  students  can  resolve  the  conflicts  in  values  and 
outlooks  that  tend  to  seem  particularly  Important  In  the  college-age 
years*" 
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MSgP  TO  "HmNIZB**  HIGHER  BDUOATtON 


...  Th6  Car&ogle  Oommlsslon  observes  that  "How  it  (higher  education) 
jd  needs  to  be  more  completely  'hiamanlzed'  in  the  sense  (a)  of 
R  being  made  more  aoceselble  to  more  young  people  and  <b)  of  being 
further  adapted  to  the  Individual  characterlstlos  and  attributes 
of  Its  students.'* 
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1.4 
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;?irt.e  :le  J3;a:;ilLLio;i  recoT.-nends  that  "Schools,  colle^^es, 
tecti:\::  H_oncles  f.hould  v.ork  to.^ether  in  developin;;  a  oo.-n- 
t-i  coaererit.  laf orT.atioxi  syster.i  tna.t  enables  cound  declsto: 

-"■^'C  '-K'   '^iot-i  s::tudentf:  aad  colle.-e^--.     OolIf;-:eG  sV;ould  prepare 
.."ft,  ^-ic^rar^ite ,  a:ii  c  o  ■•.pie  ::e  descriptive  ni^-terials,  so  that 
deiitJ;  -..ill  lir.oi:  as  "luch  about  colle.^es  as  the  colle'-er  kno\-; 
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RESPONSIBILITIES  OP  CAMPUS  FOR  STUDENTS 


1.4 


The  Carnegie  Commission  observes  that  "The  campus  has  a  basic 
responsibility  to  provide  good  educational  opportimltles  for 
its  students  (1)  to  develop  an  imderstanding  of  society*  (2) 
to  obtain  academio  and  technical  competence  in  selected  fields* 

(3)  to  fulfill  appropriate  standards  of  academic  conduct*  and 

(4)  to  explore  cultural  interests  and  enhance  euliural  skills.** 
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LSiLRMIHG  OPPORTPNITISS  «    RESPONSIBILITY  Qg  -THE  IHSTITUflOH 

The  Carnegie  Oommission  reoommends  that  "More  hroad  leamlag  ax* 
perlences  should  be  made  available  to  students,  and  more  oppor- 
tunities for  creative  activity,  should  be  provided  as  through  In- 
dependent study  and  the  creative  arts." 
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ie  Oo.;imiGt-loa  insists  that  "Colleges  should  conc^^ntrate 
the  "value  addsi"  by  the  college  experience.  7h3 
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REIATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  OAMPUS  AND  STUDENT  DEVELOPMENT 


^3 


1.4 


'Phe  Oarnegie  Commission  advises  that  '*the  campus  must  seek  to 
provide  effective  opportunities  in  the  classroom  and  a  'construc- 
tive' campus  environment,   ,  rBut  it  must  not  seek  to  fulfill  the 
responsibility  for  the  total  development  of  its  students." 
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STL-DSNr-0RI3:;Ti.D  GOAL  0?  HmSTITUTIQ:! 


1.4 


Alexander  l-Iood  proposes  that  "the  most  Important  role  that 
colie^ec  and  aaiversl ties  caa  play  for  .nany  youths  is  to  pro- 
vide; a  residence  uhere  yney  can  learn  to  live  by  tVieir  o\-m 
decisions. " 
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1  .4 


Alexander  Mooi  anticipates  that  future  campuses  will  serve 
t.-:o  pri:aary  fujictions:     "...to  provide  an  intermeldate  step 
tetv.aen  'loiae  and  Independent  adulthood...   (and  to  provide  stu- 
dents v:lth  a  broad  understanding  of  the  world  In  vhich  thev  .. 
.••ill  live  and  '-.hat  their  realistic  ootions  are." 


Aoli  .continues  by  notinj;  that  such  functions  are  accoT.pllshed 
by  only  a  hl^'ily  personalized  education." 


4.-4    Si::i;.-iAL  education  cur:UCulivI  tj  the  FUTURS  -  '/37  (33) 

C.  #  1147. 
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MAXIMIZING  STUDENT  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  PERSOIIAL  DEVELOPMENT 


1.4 
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The  Carnegie  Commission  summarizes  the  recommendations  for  reform  on  campus 
by  obsen^ing  that  "the  central  purpose  (of  these  recommendations)  is  to  en- 
hance the  educational  experiences  of  students  by  providing  them  with  a 
greater  series  of  microenvironments  so  placed  that  each  student  may  be  more 
likelv  to  find  that  particular  set  of  surroundings  that  will  maximize    his  or 
her  opportunity  to  gain  in  skill  and  wisdom." 
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PERSONAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF  STUDENT  -  THE  PROPER  CONCERN  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 
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The  Carnegie  Connnission  justifies  the  individual  personal  development  of  the 
student  as  the  proper  concern  of  the  higher  education  institution  by  asserting| 
that  "...intellectual  development  bears  an  intricate  relationship  to  affectivejl 
interpersonal,  and  ethical  development  and,  thus,  the  latter  is  potentially 
a    proper  concern  for  an  acadeiric  institution." 
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he  talents  of  Individuals,  in  their  rranv  di.Tienslons ,  can  be 
iniore  fall;/  developed  by  colle^^e  attendance  and  need  to  be  more 
fully  developed  as  the  surroundin::  society  .v;ro;;s  In  Scale  and 
co::iplexity.  " 
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Tr.e  Car.ie  jl>i  3a:.:.T.lr.ciori  maintains  that  ""irber  education  can 
'-eaefit  liia--.:.-  nore  iaJividualE  ia  T.ore  '.vays  in  the  future  than-i 
^  ill  Iri  t-.e  jiir. r::e  3  o-.-imi?  si  or.  notes  the  f  ollowin,-^  areas  of 

1.     ::or\i  -  "rh.e  privs-:.te  ret.;rns  to  a  college  education, 
.r.^>icured  by  additional  net  i^iCome  after  taxes 
as  a  -ainst  additio/ial  prlvirtt-.   l.ivestme.it,  nov. 
rune  about  10  percent  o.r  n-ore." 
ieci'::io:iS  -     "A.  college  education  leain  to  greater 
ability  to  obt«--.iti  and  .-i-ial.-'-e  fncts  in  the 
prooefjs  of  raki .decisions.  " 
quality  of  life  -  "ii.  colle^-.e  education  ppenr  up  nev: 
i:-.tere3tG  in  the  creative  i?rts,   in  participa- 
ulon  in  co:n::ic.nity  iif fairs,  in  intellectual' 
pL'.rcuitG .  " 

life  optio.iS  ~  "3-oin:_:  to  college  ::enerallT  enhances 
.  t.:e  ran.jes  of  options  open'to  lndividuals~ln 
.lo-,?.,   in  living  locations,   in  choice  of  mates 
in  selection  a.7i0n^  lifestyles." 
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ACADEMIC  RIGHTS  AND  EXPECTATIONS  OF  STUDENTS 
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Believing  that  students  have  a  right  to  know  what  to  expect  and  to  be  able 
"to  seek  relief  if  their  warranted  expectations  have  been  disappointed/'  the 
Carnegie  Coimnission  advocates  ''the  provision  on  campuses  of  a  "Code  of 
Teaching  Responsibility"  to  set  forth  what  is  expected  of  faculty  members  • 
in  their  teaching  endeavors  and  a  statement  of  the  "Rights  of  Students  to 
Receive  Insrruction,"  along    with  grievance  machinery  through  which  students 
may  seek  relief  if  they  believe  that  the  code  has  not  been  met  or  that  their 
rights  have  not  been  accorded  due  consideration," 
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1.4 


THE  INSTITUTION  AND  THE  STUDENT 


Cf.    2.13    -  C,  #227  -  #    237  for  information  regarding  student  participation 
in  governance  decisions  within  the  institution 
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RBLBVANCB  0?  CURRICULUM  TO  STUDENT  INTBRBSTS  AND  I.BARNIHG  BXPER- 
lEHCBS  ,  

Of.     4.0    RBLBVANCE        CURRICULUM  -  #1 3  (47)"  C.  #9X2. 
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TABLE  f    Aspirmtions  mad  mttminments  of  und^rgrmi'uates 


Coal  • 

Consider 
essential 
(percent) 

Consider  essential  and  received 

NoM         Some  M uch 
(percent/    (percent)  (percent) 

Learning  to  get^long  with  people 

77 

7 

36 

57 

Formation  of  values  an  J  goals  of  mu  life 

72 

13 

51 

36 

62 

8 

56 

36 

j    Weil-rounded  general  education 

57 

2 

52 

46 

i    J  raining  and  skills  for  an  occupation 

.57 

16' 

53 

32 

• 

\ 
1 

i 
1 
1 

"Strongly  agree  " 
or  "agree  with 
reservations" 
(percent) 

Undergraduate  education  in  America 
would  be  improved  if: 

More  attention  were  paid  to  the 
emotional  growth  of  students 

The  chief  benefit  of  a  college  education 
is  that  it  increases  ones  earning  power 


All  in  all  in  terms  of  your  own  needs 
and  desires,  how  much  of  the  following 
have  you  had: 

Outlets  for  creati  •  activities 


83 


48 


Responding 
"not  enottgh** 
(percent) 


55 


SOUPCE:    Carnegie  Commission  Survey  of  Faculty  and  Student  Opinion. 
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TABLE  2 
AsphmtionM  of 
grmdumtm 


"Strongly  agm 
or  *'agree  with 
reservations" 


Goal 

(percent) 

Continue  my  intellectual  growth 

96 

Increase  my  earning  power 

84 

Better  serve  mankind 

76 

Prepare  for  an  academic  career 

68 

Satisfy  job  requirements 

66 

Obtain  an  occupation  with  high  prestige 

60 

Contribute  to  my  ability  to  change  society 

60 

Get  a  teaching  credential 

39 

Find  myself 

27 

Engage  m  political  activities 

12 

SOURCE:    Camesie  Commission  Survey  of  Faculty  and  Student  Opinion. 
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STODEST-POOlgED  REFORMS 


o 


The  Carnegie  CoiomlsBion  proposes  aeademlo  reforms  which  will 
'^enhanoe  the  opportimlty  for  each  student... to  find  a  learning 
environment  that  will  best  help  him  to°  create  for  himself  a 
fuller  and  more  satisfying  life... that  will  most  enhance  his 
acquisition  of  desired  skills  and  of  wliBd9m...(and)  which  will 
make  It  more  possible  for  each  student  to  find  an  Instructional 
situation  ^Ich  Is,  for  hlm»  as  close  to  the  Ideal  as  humanly 
possible. " 
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1.4 


STDDENT-ORIENTED  REFORMS 


The  Carnegie  Consnission  recommends  the  following  reforms: 


Preservation  and  extension  of  the  diversity  of  pro>;rams  among  and  within 
colleges  and  universities 

A  new  emphasis  on  a  "broad  learnii^g  expeiience"  at  the  undergraduate 
level  while  creating  n:ore  options  for  such  experiences  from  among  which 
students  may  select 

Provision  of  more' "relevant"  curricula  field  by  field —  we  shall  give  our 
definition  of  "relevance** 

A  reemphasis  on  the  importance  of  teaching 

The  incor|x>ranon  of  student  views  into  the  process  of  deciding  on  the 
curriculum  and  in  cvalualiny;  teaching 

A  greater  ompl;asis  on  the  library  as  an  active  participant  in  the  instruc- 
tional process 

Reduction,  to  the  extent  feasible  and  through  persuasion,  of  the  reluctant 
attenders 

Greater  attention  to  advising 

A  reexamination  of  graduate  education 

Creation  of  processes  which  encourage  continuing  innovauon  and  its 
eviiluation 
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INTERSTATE  AGRSEMEHTS"  OH  RESIDBKOY  EXCHANGES 


1.4 


The  Carnegie  Comiaisslon  recommends  that  "states  enter  into  reel- 
proolty  agreements  for  the  exchange  of  both  undergraduates  and 
graduate  students  In  those  situations  vhere  the  educational 
systems  of  each  of  the  states  will  be  enhanced  by  such  an  ex- 
change agreement*** 
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*nrhe  basic  test  of  governance ,  as  we  (Carnegie  ^ConsnisslohX  see  it,  is 
whether  the  decisions  actually  made  do  or  do  not  enhance  the  long-run 
welfare  of  higher  education  and  of  society ,  and  the  quality  of  the 
Individual  campus,  and  whether  the  solutions  are  appropriate  1:o  and 
commensurate  with  the  problems 
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NEED  TO  PRESERVE  SYSTEM  OF  GOVERNANCE 


The  Carnegie  Conmiission  recommends  that  certain  features  of  the  existing 
system  of  governance  in  the  United  States  be  preserved  and  enlarged ^ 
including: 

A  reasonable  degree  of  independence  from  state  and  federal  control 

•  Institutional  separation  from  partisan  political  activity 

•  Essential  academic  freedom  for  faculty  members  and  students 

•  Essential  faculty  influence  over  academic  affairs 

•  Availability  of  many  options  from  among  which  students  may  choose  in 

selecting  their  campuses ,  their  periods  of  attendance,  their  fields 
of  study,  and  their  courses 

•  Diversity  among  institutions 

•  Adaptability  to  changing  circixmstances 

•  A  reasonable  degree  of  consent  within  the  campus 

•  A  reasonable  degree  of  public  support  externally" 

cf.    individual  categories  under  GOVERNANCE  for  elaboration  of  specific 
recononendations 
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2^0 


INSTITUTIONAL  INDEPENDENCE 


"Higher  education,  however ,  should  be  substantially  self-governing  in 
its: 

•  Intellectual  conduct 
•  •     Academic  affairs 

•  Administrative  arrangements"  . 

The  Carnegie  Commission  clarifies  that  in  these  three  areas ,  where  a 
substantial  degree  of  independence  is  essential,  "Selective  indepen- 
dence—not autonomy—  is  the  issue  as  we  see  it." 
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PRESERVING  INSTITUTIONAL  INDEPENDENCE 


The  Carnegie  Commission  maintains  that  each  institution  ''must 
preserve  its  institutional  integrity  and  essential  independence 
at  all  costs." 
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RECOMMENDATIONS  ON  GOVERNANCE 


cf.  #16  (133-200)  -  Appendix  C  -  for  a  .s,,minary  of  recom- 
mendations or  proposals  regarding  governance  which 
are  contained  In  reports  of  Institutional  committees 
other  commissions  or  associations 
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INTERNAL  GOVERNANCE  -  DIVERSE  APPROACHES 


2.1 


The  Carnegie  Commission  considers  the  existing  diversity  in  internal 
governance  patterns  both  "inevitable  and  to  a  degree  desirable. 
Tne  Commission  further  maintains  that  "governmental  methods  should  be 
related  to  the  specific  functions  being  performed. ,"  although  they 
recommend  that  the  central  coordination  of  these  functions  or  methods 
is  "the  necessary  role  of.  the  Institutional  board. 

cf .    2.2    BOARD  .  REVIEW  OF  GOVERNANCE  FUNCTIONS  >  #16  (35)  -  C.  #  252. 
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GOYERHJLNOE  PRIORITIES  PQy  fflt^p^R  EDUQATIOM 


9h9  Carnegie  Oommlselon  recommends  that  ''Enhancement  of  construe- 
tive  change"  and  "Achievement  of  more  effective  governance"  be 
considered  by  higher  education  as     priorities  for  action. 
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2.1 


£ibili ties 

i     */  •  •  • 


2::a  "^zir-.ie.jio  C o it: 3 iOii  h.as  established  the  follov/iriij  Bill  of 
-ii;.:hts  atid  .iespoas  ibilitles  for  Institutional  rr.e-nbers: 

it 

".'e-.'?ers  of  -the  ca.ipus  iiave  an  oblitsation  to  fulfill  the  respon- 
sibilltlei^  i-iCuir.beAt  upon  aBL  citizens,  as  ;.ell  as  the  respdn- 

of  their  particular  roles  v.-ithin  the  academic  corr.nun- 

1.    As  Citizens,  ;.ie'r.sers  of  the  caxpus  en^oy  the 

came  -basic  ri^nts.and  are  bound  by  the  sa:;ie  respon- 
sibilities tO'-respect  th.e  ri:hts  of  others,  as  are 
all  citizens... . 
All  :ae.nb8rs  of  the  caapus  have  other  responsibili- 
ties and  rights  based  upon  the  nature  of  the  educa- 
tional process  and  tr^e  requirements  of  the  search 
for  truth  and  its  free  presentation... 
5.     The  institution,  and  any  division  or  a^-ency  ;%-hich 
exercises  direct  or  delegated  authority  for.  the 
institution,  has  ri^^hts  and  responsibilities  of  its 

O'.v  l.  .  . 

4.    All  rr.eTibers  of  the  castous  have  a  right  to  fair  and 
equitable  procedures  v;hich  shall  determine  the 
validity  of  charges  of  violation  of  ca.npus  rerula- 
tions..." 


Of..   ,i^5  (5?-41)  for  details  of  3ill  of  Ri.'-:hts  and  Hesponslbllitijgr 
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ACADEMIC  RIGHTS  AND  RESPONSIBILITIES 


2.1 


[GljTS 


cf.    Appendix  C  -  #13  for 


Kl 


!•    Cof^.e  of  teaching  responsibility  and  statement  of  rights  of 

students  to  receive  instruction  from  Michigan  State  University 

2.  Code  cf  Professional  Rights,  responsibilities  and  conduct  of 
University  faculty,  and  University  disciplinary  procedures  ftom 
the  University  of  California 

3,  American  Association  of  University  Professors:    Freedom  and 
Responsibility  (1970) 
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2.1 


RIGHT  TO  DISSENT 


The  Carnegie  Commission  reaffirms  its  strong  support  for  the  right  of 
dissent  set  forth  in  Dissent  and  Disruption  (#8)  while  equally  istrongly 
opposing  disruption.    The  Commission  confirms  th?^  '"Dissent  is  not  only 
a  basic  right  in  a  democratic  society  but  also  an  essential  mechanism  for 
the  self -renewal  of  society."  » 
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The  3arne:;le*  Joiatalyeioa  rec omiiieic tliut  "dissent  be  protected 
as  a  d9;i.oorjAtic  ri;;:.t  and  a  tiiajor  means  of  rene^:al  for  society; 
tf.at  represf^io!!  be  rejected,"  \ 
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2.1 


IMTBRPgRIHtt  WITH  OOMSTIgUTIOMlL  RIGHTS 


Th8  Carnegie  .OoamlB 8 ion  reoosoiends  that  "It  shonld  be  unlPifful  to 
Interfere  In 'any  way  with  any  person's  ezerolee  of  hie  conetltu- 
tlonal  rights*   Aggrieved  persons  should  be  able  to  bring  olvil 
action  for  appropriate  relief,  and  United  State  district  oonvts 
should  be  given  original  jurisdiction  to  grant  permanent  or 
temporary  injiinctlons,  temporary  restraining  orders,  or  any  other 
orders,  and  to  award  daaages*'* 
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The  dame -ie  Coxmlsjelon  suy 


'dlscatisfactioriE  on 


casipuses  and  their  public  expression  should  be  viev;ed  as  the 
reflsotloi  of  many  problerus  and  conditions  both  in  society  and 
on  the  ca.ripuses .     3oth  campus  and  society  .chare  respor.sibility , 
Dissenters  are  also  responsible  for  their  choice  of  to.ctics  in 
advancin..;  their  j;oalc-for  scu-e  of  their  tactics  are  the  source 
of  tns  dissatisfactions  and  negative  reactions  of . the  public 
at  lar-.-e." 
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IN  CIVIL  LIBERTIES  UIUON;     STATBMMT  ON  CACTUS  DBI401SISTRAnO: 


-J 
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AMERIC 
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American  Civil  Liberties  Union:  Statement  on  Campus  Demonstrations 

The  manner  in  which  demonstrations  have  been  conducted,  at  least 
in  some  notoitous  cases,  must  be  condemned  as  disproportion*ite  to 
the  grievances  of  the  stud<*nts  and  as  catecjorically  in  violatFon  of 
basic  pnncip)ies  of  academic  freedom.  The  fact  that  significant  re- 
forms may  bo  won  by  violent  action  does  net  justify  the  r(JSort  to 
violence,  even  if  such  action  seems  plausible  to  some  in  a  society 
marked  by  violence  both  intornally  and  in  its  external  actions,  and 
even  if  an  apparent  justification  after  thq  fact  seems  to  bn  provided 
by  a  violent  response,  for  example  a  police  action.  The  so-calL'd 
"politics  of  confrontation"  invites,  and  is  intended  to  invite,  such 
a  response,  but  in  so  far  as  it  seeks  its  ends  by  means  which  infringe 
on  the  liberties  of  others  it  is*  out  of  keeping  with  the  principles  by 
which  and  the  purposes  for  which  the  university  exists. 

SOURCE;    American  Civil  Liberties  Union  press  release,  June  25,  1968. 
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2.1 


o 


The  Carnegie  ConunlsiBloa  reoommt^nds  that  "Bach  institution  of 
higher  education  should  establish  a  policy  of  self -restraint 
against  disruptive  activities,  against  improper  use  of  campus 
facilities,  against  Improper  political  indoctrination  of  students 
against  selection  and  promotion  of  faculty  members  in  accordance 
with  their  political  beliefs,  and  against  commitment  of  the  In- 
stitution as  such  to  the  pursuit  of  specific  external  political 
and  social  changes;  each  institution  should  be  prepared  to  defend 
its  own  integrity  *' 
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2.1 


The  Commission  rfeoommerids  that  "On  campuses  where  organized 
protest  does  occur,  faculty  and  student  marshals  might  be 
available  to  monitor  these  events  and  to  report  on  violations 
of  campus  rules  and  excessive  actlonr  by  law  enforcement  officer^ 
The  marshals  should  be  organized  so. that  they  are  available  on 
a  regular,  ongoing  basis.  • 
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rsspoa'SS  to  :io:-:vidL5::T  disruftiqit 


2.1 


r'he  Oornmission  reconnnends  that  "in  cases  of.  nonviolent  disrup*  . 
tion,  to  the  extent  possible,  procedurec  internal  to  a  campus  be| 
used  initially  and  nonviolent  actions  be  met  by  responses  which  1 
do  not  use  force'.  .  • 

Violent  actions,  involving  injury  to  persons  qt  more  than  in- 
cidental da:iiage  to  property,  should  be  met  immediately  by  en~  1 
forcement  of  the  lav:,  using  internal  and  external  personnel  to 
the  full  extent  necessary. 
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)-.r.ieji.i  JOM'alsslon  reoDinmeads  the  follov7irxg  steps  toviard 
cj  rc^_^l  i^  and  co^jia-:,  v:ita  di£>ruptlon: 

".kjicptlo'. ,  jaiapu£  by  ca:r.pus,  of  a  Mjill 'of  rir.hts  and 

rctipuritibilities  ^  f  or.,.T[ieainers  of  the  institution." 

"jjevelop  bent  \:y  e-dcn  canpa£^"6f  ef f ec tlve  :neasures  for  con- 
sul tation  and  contingency  planninj^  in  the  event  of 
disruptive  emerjeucieG .  " 

"Creation  by  each  ca:::pus  of  effective   iudicial  procedures.^ 
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.1 


The  Coni:alJr:slon  recocneads  that  "'il^ruptlon  be  met  hy  the  full 
efforts  of  the  caT.pus  to  end  It  a»id,  vrhere  necessary,  by  the 
^c-.eral  lav:,   .■;hlie   5uardinr  a^^r^inst  excessive  force  ty  lav;  en- 
force.aent  persoaiiei." 
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RSLATICNS  33?".;32)1I  CAMPUS  AND  LA;.'  SITF PRO  lilT-TSITT  AGEITC I3S 


riie  Oarnstjie  Commission  endorses  the 
Scranton  Coai.-nlsslon  In  their ' chapter 


recomTnendations  of  the 
Lav:  i3nf orcement 


"The 


Response,"  and  thej  also  recommend  that  "v^hereas  a  campus 
£:iould  initially  respond  internally  and  peacefully  to  nonviolent 
coercive  Intorf  erence ,  as  noted  above,  it  should  have  Ircaiedlate 
recourse  to  the  assistance  of  outside  lav:  enforcement  authorltlei 
in  situations  of  potential  violence,  violence,  and  terrorism 


unless  its 
the  situation." 


security  force  is  fully  competent  to  handle 
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.1 


CJl'IDJLUaa  PH0C5DURS3  FOR  RAPPORl"  '..'ITH  JA:I  E!TF0RCSME:TT  AG3ITT 


The  Gomnilssion 
Istratioti,  the 
establlsUi:'!/  - 
Cti2ipus  axid  lav 
be  -Tdde  pu-hlic 


recomaiexidc  that  "Representatives  of  the  adfain- 
f acuity,  and  the  students  should  participate  in 
uidelines  and  procedures  -for  x*elations  hetv.'een  a 
enforceiuent  authorities.     These  .rruidellnes  should 
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3A.-:PU3  .-jot  a  3A:ICTUARY  ?R0'A  LA'./ 


2.1 


The  ZrxruQcie  Oo:.i;nission  recoraihends-  that  "thq  viev.'  that  a  campus 
is  a  sanatuary  fro:n  the  " processes  of  the  lav;  and  law  enforcement  ||p 
be  totally  rejected." 
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2.1 


•^3 


RFTJ-TwrmTIOW  OF  REPOBM 

cf.    4.0    NECESSITY  FOR  SELF- INITIATION  OF  REFORMS  -  #13  (65)  f or  »coo»eiida- 
tlon  that  Institutions  Initiate  reforms  themselves  rather  than 
Wilt  for  external  forces  to  Impose  regulations  -  C.  #  899. 
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>{SCa3SAaY  R3P0RM  rO  DISCOURAaS  DISRUPTIOIT 


2.1  I 


The  Ciariiegie  Coamisston  recornmends  as  essential  to  campus  reform 
the  following  three  sets  of  actions: 


8 

1 

3 


1. 
2. 


-2 


^'Development  of  a  bill  of  rights  and  rsponslbllities  for 
all  members  of  institutions 

3)evelop2ient  of  consultation  processes  and  contingency  plan- 
ning for  emergency  situations  on  campuses 

DevelopTient  of  fair,  equitable,  and  effective  procedures 
to  handle  violations  of  campus  rules." 
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SPECIAL  CAMPUS  GROUPS  WARRAMT  ATTENTION  IN  GOVERNANCE  PROCESS 

The  Carnegie  Coamlssion  Issues  a  caveat  to  Include  special  minority 
groups  and  "marginals"  (e.g.,  teaching  associates,  part-time  lecturers, 
research  assistants,  etc.)  In  the  process  of  governance  to  avoid 
complaints  and  difficulties. 


#16  (15-16) 
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2.1 


SRIfiVANCE  PROCEDURES 


3 


The  Carnegie  Conualssloii  recommends  that  "regular  procedures 
aad  channels  for  Lsaring  grievances  and  suggestions  directed  to 
a  campus  be  established  and  be  well  publicized;  that  decisions 
be  baled  on  wide  consultation  v^lth  those  segments  of  the  campus 
aCfected  by  them;  and  that  decisions  and  the  rationale  behlnfl 
them  be  made  widely  known* " 
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QF  PR0Fa3SI0:JAL  3I-AFF  TO  HA:TDLB  gRlEYATTOES 


^5] 


2.1 


The  Carne^^ie  Coraaission  recomaiends  that  "careful  consideration 
be  siiven  to  use  of  (a)  ombudsmen,   (b)  hearing  officers,  and 
(c)  caapus  attorneys." 
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#  INSTITUTIONAL  INVOLVEMEKT  IK  OOLLECTIVE  BARGAINING 


o 

  -J 

'3 


2.1 


It 


.institutions  of  higher  education  involved  in  collective  bargaining 
will  be  well  advised  to  employ  experienced  negotiators*'* 
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2.1 


The  Oonisiion  raoonsnds  that  "eaapui  rul«i  !>•  fonulat«d  vhloli 
ngulat*  th*  tiB*9  plae«»  and  aanner  of  pcaeaful  assaabllas.  ** 
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APPROPRIATSNBSS  OP  POLITIOAL  AOTION  Oil  OAMPUS 


d.  1 


The  Oaraegle  Oomalsslon  notes  that  "The  appropriateness  of 
political  action  on  a  campus,  by  whomever,  but  particularly 
by  the  Institution  and  its  component  parts,  has  not  been  suf- 
ficiently defined." 


#8  (34) 
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2.1 


URBAN  AFFAIRS  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 


The  Carnegie  Commlssioa  reconniendfr  that  "an  urban  affairs 
advisory  council  Including  faculty,  adaiinlstratlon,  and  student 
representatives  he  appointed  to  consult  with  the  vice-president 
or  vice-chancellor  of  urban  affairs." 
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2.1 


REEBBSENTATIQN  ON  BUDGET  PREPARATION 


^rrhe  coiiiDlsslon  recomends  that  institutions  of  higher  education  consider 
the  establishment  of  comnittees  including  faculty,  students,  and  admin- 
istrators  to  serve  in  an  advisory  capacity  in  relation  to  the  preparation 
of  the  b^idget  when  severe  cuts  must  be  made.    Where  it  is  not  considered 
feasible  or  desirable  to  establish  such  committees,  the  more  traditional 
practice  of  holding  hearings  on  major  budgetary  decisions  can  provide 
faculty  and  students  with  opportunities  to  express  their  views." 
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2.1 


MULTICAMPUS  SYSTEM  -  STRONG  CENTRALIZATION  OF  AUTHORITY  UNDESIRABLE 

The  Carnegie  Couralsslon  obverves  that  "Strong  centralization  of  authority 
in  sRiltlcampus  systems  or  on  large  campuses  can  delay  decisions  and  make 
thoB  less  responsive  to  specific  problems."    The  Coomlsslon  reinforces 
reasonable  decentralization  to  the  campus  level  suggested  by  Eugene  C. 
Lee  and  Frank  M.  Bowen  in  THE  MULTICAMPUS  WIVERSITY;    A  STUDY  OF 
ACADEMIC  GOVERNANCE.  1971. 
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AOMINISIRATIVE  DIBFICULTIES  IN  LARGE  INSTITUTIONS 


2.1 


cf.    3.24    DIFFICULTIBS  OF  VBRY  lARGE  INSTITUTIONS  -  #9  (81)  for  mention 
of  governance  problems  confronting  too  large  institutions  - 
C.  #  712. 
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IJI3R:iAL  GQVERllAllGE 


of.    2,4    all  headings  for  information  relative  to  management 

policies  of  internal  governance  problems-  C.  #  318  -  325. 
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2.11 


"3  PR03R3£SI\rE  LSADSRS'IIP 


The  Caraejie  Oomilssloti  reco-.ir.ier.ds  "a  r'5  rials  sane  e  of  pro-rresslve 
leadershit)  direotad  tov^ard  construct ive  ahanj:e." 
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A>DXl:iISTRATIVa  LS^PgaSHIP  -  LOSS  OF  COIIFIDENOE 


2.11 


The  Carnegie  Commission  observes  that  "a  lack  of  confidence  now 
exists  In  what  Is  being  done.  In  conceptions  of  what  should  be 
done.  In  the  processes  for  making  changes.     This  lack  of  confi- 
dence weakens  administrative  leadership  on  campus." 
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ADiilN ISTRATION  -  KEEP  FOR  ISPORI-IA>TION 


2.11 


The  Carnegie  CommisBlon  recommends  that  "the  t^dmlnlstratlon 
keep  the  campus  and  its  trustees  Informed  of  the  decisions  It 
makes  and  the  rationale  behind  them. " 
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ADMIIIISTHATIVE  RESPONSE  TO  DISRUPTIVE  IlITERPERENOE 


2.  11 


The  Carnegie  Commission  supports  the  successive  options  enumer- 
ated by  the  Scranton  Commission  for  preventing  or  ending  dis- 
ruptive interference.     These  suggestions  include: 

'^1.  i:iegotiation 
2.     iioilt  out  a  nonviolent  incident  to  see  if  it  dissipates  on 
its  own 

3#     The  use  of  injuL^ctions ,  particularly  in  static  situations 

like  building  occupations 
4.     Disciplinary  and  judicial  procedures 

5*     3osing  the  campus  in  the  face  of  continued  violence  or 

unrelenting  and  potentially  dangerous  nonviolent  dis- 
ruption. " 
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2.11 


PHSSIDfillTS 


The  Oar'iegle  Oomnilsslon  recommends  "The  appointment  of  presidents 
prepared  to  give  affirmative  leadership,  but  such  leadership,  bot| 
as  natter  of  principle  and  of  necessity'-,  must  be  based  upon  per-  j 
suasion,  not  dictation." 
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2.11 


PRESIDENT  -  REVIEW  AND  REASSESSMENT  OF  PERFORMANCE 

"Boards  nay  wish  to  consider  the  establishment  of  stated  review  periods 
for  presidents  so  that  withdrawal  by  the  president  or  reaffirmation  of 
the  president  may  be  ;=a»cged  In  a  more  effective  manner  than  Is  often 
now  the  actual  slttiatlon.    Faculty  members  and  students  should  be 
associated  In  an  advisory  capacity  with  the  process  of  review  as  they  are 
In  the  Initial  appointment." 
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2.11 


PRESIDENT 


"Boards  should  seek  active  presidents  and  give  them  the  authority  and  the 
Staff  they  need  to  provide  leadership  In  a  period  of  change  and  conflict. 
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'^The  president  (should)  provide  the  data  the  Board  needs 
and  the  review  of  policies  and  proced^ires;  cooperate  In 
starting  and  losing  consortia;  acoept  basic  responsibility 
for  effective  ^se  of  reso-urces  and  generally  serve  as  the 
leader  of  the  facility  and  the  tr^istees  In  ass^irlng  the 
effective  tise  of  resources." 
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PRESIDENTIAL  STAFF 


cf .    3.21    PRESIDENT  -  STAFF    -  #12  (132)  for  recooraendation  regarding 
the  need  for  a  capable  staff  for  the  President  -  C.  #  557. 
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3   PR£SIDBSrTIAL  AUTHORITY  IN  EMERGENCIES 

The  Carnegie  Coinnilsslon  reconmiends  that  "Presidents  be  given 
the  authority  to  deal  with  emergency  situations,  and  that  they 
3   seek  advice  from  pre-existing  consultative  groups  drawn  from  the 
^  campus  community." 
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2.11 


PRjiSIDEITTIA^L  PO\vSR  13  CAMPUS  SLQSURBS 

Of.     2.4    CAMPUS  CLOSURES  -  ,^8  (89)"  C.  #325. 
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2.11 


Of.     3.21    ▲DNIVISTRA.TIVB  RBPLBOTIOV  OT  URBAX-IMPIOT  -  #t4  (93) 
C.  #568. 
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ADMISSIOMS  OFFICERS  -  CHARACTERISTICS  AND  INSTITUTIOHAL  STATUS 
Cf.    3.21    COLLEGE  ADMISSIONS  OFFICERS  -  #19  (49)  -  C.  #558. 
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CONTINUING  EDUCATION  -  ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICER 
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The  Carnegie  Coanlssloa  recomiiends  that  "Large  campuses  should  have  an  ad- 
ministrative officer  specificelly  concerned  with  ensuring  that  qualified 
adults  are  given  opportunities  to  pursue  undergraduate  or  graduate  study  on 
a  full-time  or  part-time  basis." 
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MIDDLE  MANAGERS  ^  DEVELOPMENT  AMD  TRAIMING 

**The  GonDisslon  recoonends  that  Increased  eavhasla  ahcwld  be  placed  on 
the  developnent  and  training  of  a  staff  of  middle  managers  who  could 
assume  many  of  the  day^to^ay  functions  of  department  chalJBieny  deans » 
and  top  administrators  t  thereby  (1)  reducing  the  amount  of  released 
faculty  time  required  for  administration;  (2)  providing  more  efficient 
and  consistent  administrative  policies  and  practices;  and  (3)  providing 
experienced  and  informed  professional  assistance  to  faculty  members 
assuming  new  a(*ministrative  responsibilities 
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2.U 

ADMINISTRATORS 

Cf.    3.21    All  Headings    -    for  infonMtlon  on  admlnlstriitors  as  a  human 

resource  as  well  as  part  of  the  Internal  governance  structure 

C.  #  556  -  #  568. 
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FACULTY  AUTHORITY 


The  Carnegie  Coanlsslon  considers  of  "high  level  of  priority"  their 
reconmendatlon  that  "Faculties  should  be  granted,  where  they  do  not 
already  have  It,  the  general  level  of  authority  as  recomnended  by  the 
American  Association  of  University  Professors.*' 
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The  aarnesie  Conmlssion  notes  that    ^'acuity  responsibly 
oerhaps  particularly  the  greater  responsibilities  of  faculty 
Members  v;ith  tenure,  since  tliey  have  greater  security ,  authority 
and  status^  have  been  less  clearly  set  forth  than  faculty 
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FACULTY  lUPLUEHOE  OVER  ACADBMIC  MATTERS 

The  Carnegie  Commission  recoaimends  "The  delegation  of  basic  in- 
fluence over  academic  matters  to  faculties." 
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AMERICAg  ASSOCIATION  OF  -rTglVKRSITY  PROPBSSORS  - 
POSITIOH  OH  PAQttLTY  INVOLYBMENT  IN  GOVERlUNCg 
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cf.    #16  (201-236)  -  Appendix  D  -  for  position  statements 
Issiisd  by  the  American  Association  of  University 
Professors  regarding  facility  involvement  in  institutional 
governance 
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GOVERMANCE  -  PARTICIPATION  BY  PART-TIME  FACULTY 


2.12 


"Faculty  members  holding  part-time  appointments  for  family  reasons  should 
not  be  barred  from  service  on  departmental  or  campus  committees  and  should, 
if  holding  an  appropriate  faculty  rank»  be  eligible  for  membership  in  the 
acadeaic  senate." 
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FACULTY  ATTITUDES  TOv^ARJ  AND  PARTIOIPATIO!T  IH  PROTEST  ACTIVITY 


TaU*  12:   Factthy  Atthudes  toward  and  Participation  in  Protest  Activity, 
by  Cam«gi*  CommSasion  Typology  of  Inatitutiona*  

Doctoral  granting  institutions 


Alt 

insti* 
tutions 


Heavy 
emphasis 

OH 

research 


Moderate 
emphasis 
on 

research 


Moderate 
emphasis 
on 

doctoral 
programs 


Attitude  toward 
most  recent  campus 
protest  tncidentf 

Approve  of  aims 
and  methods 

Approve  of  aims, 
not  methoils 

Disapprove  of  aims 

Uncertain 

Indifferent 

Total  fK'rcentt 


28% 

25 
27 
19 
1 

ioo;'« 


30 
35 
16 
1 

100% 


26% 

24 

30 
17 
3 

100% 


21% 

25 
28 
23 
3 

100% 


•  For  a  description  of  the  Cameijie  ConmisMon  typolojo  of  institutions,  kee  Appendix 

t  These  dai;i  are  not  comparable  to  the  under Rf aduate  data  on  participation  in  demon^ 
suations.  The  undergraduate  data  report  participation  in  any  <1^"^^«'^»««'^"  * 
entering  colU^^^;  faculty  data  report  participation  in  the  moxt  dcmonstratien. 

t  Percentajics  include  only  those  institutions  which  had  a  protest  incidents  
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gQRI-I  OF  GOV^.:U-:OE  THR0U3?!  OOLLiSCTIVE  EAR&AINlNa 
Gf.     3.22     COLLECTIVE  3ARaAINIIIG  -  #22  (5^)"  C.  #667. 
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2.12 


OOLLECTIVE  BARGAINING 


"State  laws,  where  they  do  not  now  permit  It,  should  provide  faculty 
members  In  public  Institutions  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  collective 
bargaining  rights.    One  alternative  under  such  laws  should  be  choice  of 
no  bargaining  unit." 
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"Faculties  In  each  Institution  should  undertake  the  most  careful  analysis 
of  the  implications  of  collective  bargaining  and,  more  broadly,  of  which 
of  the  alternative  forms  of  governance  they  prefer." 
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COLLECTIVE  BARGAINING  -  CONTRACT  COVERAGE 


2.12 


*rrhe  approach  to  contract  coverage  should  be  one  of  restraint,  with  the 
contract  covering  economic  benefits  and  with  academic  affairs  left  (or 
put)  in  the  hands  of  the  faculty  senate  or  equivalent  council 
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LAWS  RELATING  TO  COLLECTIVE  BARGAINING 


"A  separate  federal  law  and  separate  state  laws  should  be  enacted 
governing  collective  bargaining  by  faculty  members  in  both  private  end 
public  institutions  and  should  be  responsive  to  the  special  circumstances 
that  surround  their  employment.    If  this  is  not  possible,  then  separate 
provisions  should  be  made  in  more  general  laws,  or  leeway  should  be  pro- 
vided for  special  administrative  interpretations." 
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COLLECTIVE  BARGAINING  -  FACULTY  OPINIW 

cf.    #16  (42)  and  (91-96)  for  tables  reflecting  opinion  survey  results 
for  studi  r  i  .nade  by  Conmlsslon  in  1969.    Data  reveals  that  at 
the  time  of  the  surveys  little  more  than  half  of  faculty  members 
favored  collective  bargaining  and  little  less  than  half  accepted 
faculty  strikes.    Sentiment  for  unionization  is  strongest  among 
faculty  from  community  colleges  and  specialized  comprehensive 
colleges  (teachers  colleges),  especially  those  faculty  members 
who  are  under  30,  non-tenured,  aivd  "left"  in  their  political 
leanings. 
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COLLECTIVE  BARGAINING  UNITS  -  COMPOSITION 


**Kepre8entation  and  bargaining  units  should  be  composed  of  faculty  members 
including  department  chairmen." 
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COLLECTIVE  BARGAINING  -    INSTITUTIONAL  ROLE 


2.12 


C£.    2.4    COLLECTIVE  BARGAINING  -  INSTITUTIONAL  ROLE  IN  NEGOTIATIONS  -  #12 
(89)    card  #324. 
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ja  FACULTY  MEMBERS 


Cf.    3.22    ALL  HEADINGS  -  for  infomatloa  relative  to  faculty  members  as 
human  resources  as  well  as  part  of  governance  structure 
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FACULTY  AND  STUDENT  INVOLVEMENT  IN  GOVERNANCE 


^Taculty  members  and  students  should  have  a  full  measure  of  academic 
freedom^  substantially  as  defined  by  the  American  Association  of  Uni* 
verslty  Professors*** 
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2.12/2.13 


FACULTY/ STUDENT  ASSOCIATION  WITH  BOARD 


cf .    2.2    GOVERNING  BOARD  -  FACULTY/ STUDENT  ASSOCIATION    -  #16  (35)  - 
C.  #245.  '. 
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GOVERNING  BOARD  COttaTTEES  -  FACULTY /STUDENT  MEMBERSHIP 


2.12/2a3 


cf .    2.2    GOVERNING  BOARD  COMMITTEES  -  FACULTY/ STUDENT  MEMBERSHIP  -  #16 
<35)  -  C.  #250.  
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g^OULTY  k-J-p  SrUDE'JT  ATTITUDg  TO'TAilD  DISRUPTIO'J  A!TD  VI0L£N3E 

Ihe  Carne.-ie  ComiQisslon  concludes  that  "students  and  faculty 
aeabers  are  divided,  as  Ic  American  society,  about  iueans  and 
ends;  but  they  stand  predominantly,  as  does  American  society, 
against  disruption  and  violence  and  f'^r  ordered  change. 
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FACULTY/ STUDENT  REVIEW  OF  PRESIDENT »S  PERFORMANCE 


cf.    2.11    PRESIDENT-REVIEW  AND  REASSESSMENT  OF  PERFORMANCE  -  #16  (38>-C. 
#194    -     for  Conniission  recommendation  of  faculty /student  advisement 
In  process  of  presidential  review 
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The  Oonimlsslon  recommends  "greater  participation  of  students  in 
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STUMSNT  PARTICIPATIOM  IN  GOVERNANCE 


2.13 


Believing  that  participation  in  governance  is  educationally  beneficial, 
the  Carnegie  Conmission  "is  generally  sympathetic  to  greater  student 
participation  in  those  areas  of  governance  ^ere  they  have  substantial 
interest  and  adequate  competence,  and  tirhere  they  will  assume  responsibil* 
ity." 
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STUDENT  INVOLVEMENT  IN  GOVERNANCE  -  OOMDUCT  POPES 


1^  **Gonduct  codes  should  be  prepared  with  student  involvement  in  the  pro- 
cess o£  their  preparation,  ombudsmen  or  their  equivalent  should  be  ap- 
pointed, and  formal  grievance  machinery  should  be  available  and  should 
end  in  impartial  judicial  tribunals." 


cf.    2.4    OlIEVANCE  PROCEDURE  -  OMBUDSMAN  -  #16  (16)    for  specific 
details  on  function  of  Ombudsman  -  Card  #320. 
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STUDENT  PARTICIPATIOt^  IN  GOVERNANCE 


2.13 


"Governance  arrangements  should  provide:  (1)  adequate  academic  options 
from  among  which  students  may  choose,  and  (2)  the  right  to  be  heard  on 
important  campus  issues." 
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STUDENT  PanTICIPATION  IN  GOVERNANCE  -    OO^MITTEE  MEMBERSHIP 


2.13 


"Students  should  serve  on  joint  faculty-student  (or  trustee-studsnt  or 
administretive-student)  coosaittees  with  the  right  to  vote  or  should 
have  their  own  parallel  student  cooinlttees  with  the  right  tc  meet  With 
faculty,  trustee,  and  administrative  committees  in  areas  of  special 
interest  and  competence  such  as  educational  policy  and  student  affairs « 
Students  serving  on  such  comnittees  should  be  given  staff  assistance^" 
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#16  (71) 
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The  Carnegie  CommisBion  recomrrends  "The  greater  involvement  of 
students  in  seTeral  ways,  including  service  as  votins  nemhers  of 
selected  cosuaittees  along  wit  i  facultj'-  members  or  administrators 
or  trustees,  or  in  parallel  coamittees  that  meet  in  consultation 
with  faculty  or  administrative  or  trustee  committees."  The 
Commission  opposes,  however,  student  membership  on  boards  of 
trustees  and  faculty  senates  at  their  ov/n  institutions. 
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T  IN  GOTERNA.NCE 


2.13 


CP.  #16  (237-249)  -  APPENDIX  E  -  for  the  university  of 
Canbrldge:    Plrst  Report  on  Participation  by  Junior 
Members  In  the  Bd^tcatlonal  Business  of  the  university 
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5    STIJDBgT  ROLE        EMPLOYING  AND  PROMOTING  FACULTY 
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2.13 


Alexander  Mood  suggests  that  "students  should  be  given  a  formal 
role  £.nd  a  full  veto  in  the  processes  of  employing  and  promoting 
f  aculoy  memb  ers  •  '* 
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STUDENT  EVALUATION  OF  FACULTY  PERFORMANCE 


t  4,2,1 


7  .4  ■«  ■  1 


7,4,1, 
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2.13 


"Students  should  be  given  the  opportunity  to  evaluate  the  teaching 
performance  of  faculty  members,  and  students  should  be  involved  in 
periodic  reviews  of  the  performance  of  departments*" 
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E7ALIJATI0M  Of  TEACHING  PERFOIttttiNCE  -  STUDEHT  ROLE 


2.13 


The  Carnegie  Conmisslon  recooniends  that  "students  should  be  associated 
vith  the  evaluation  of  teaching  performance." 
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STODENT  MEMBERSHIP  -  CDRRICULUM  COMMITTEES 


2.13 


The  Carnegie  Conaiisslon  recoomends  that  **Student8  should  be  added  more 
generally  as  voting  menbers  to  curriculim  coaoiittees  in  departments ,  | 
group  majors,  and  professional  schools  where  they  are  majors,  and  on  | 
cooMlttees  concerned  with  broad  learning  experiences «    If  they  are  not 
added  as  members  they  should  be  given  some  other  forum  for  the  expression 
of  their  opinions.** 
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AMD  REFORM 


2.13 


C£.    C.  #  149  and  #  150  for  inforiMttioa  on  student-related  reforms 
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PROPILS  OP  STUDMTS 


2.13 


Cf.     3.24    PROFILE  OP  UNDERGRADUATES  IN  ALL  INSTITUTIONS  -  #8 
(149)  -  C.  #  670. 
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2.13 


nsrSTITUTIOlIAL  SIZE  AND  INCIDENCE  OP  VIOLENT  AND  NONVIOLENT 
DISRUPTIVE  PROTECT  BY  TYPE  OF  INSTITUTION  


.ERIC 


Table  6;    Institutionai  Six»  ami  lncwltica  of  Violent  and  Nonviolent 
Disruptive  Protest*  by  Type  off  Institution  (We'ghted  Population  Estimates) 


Uttiversities 


Pcrcettt 

with 

violent 


Percent  with 

nonviolent 

disruptive 


Enroitmemt 

N 

protest 

protest 

Under  500 

54 

0 

0 

500-999 

LOOO-5.000 

29 

14 

69 

Over  5.000 

222 

22 

34t 

TOTAL 

305 

17 

31 

•  lncluilc<f  in  the  nonvioleni  disruptive  category  arc  strikes  and  boycotts  of  classes. 

which  would  net  necessarily  be  considered  "disruptiv-**  according  to  the  definitions 

in  this  Camenje  Commitision  report. 
1 1  he  34%  figure  is  correct  here.  The  42%  figure  reported  in  the  Educational  Record 

is  a  misprint. 

SOURCE:  Alan  E.  Bayer  and  Alexander  W.  Astin.  **Violence  and  Disruption  on  the 
U.S.  Campus.  1968-6d.*'  Educational  Record        50.  no.  4.  fall  1969. 
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2.13 

AMBRICAH  CIVIL  LIBBRTIB8  UHION:  DISTIUOTIOU  BBTWBMI  DISSBNT  AND 
DISRUPTIOH  


ERIC 


AiMcicMi  CMI  Ubeitics  Union:  Distinction  botwoon  Dissent  and  Disruption 

Picketing,  demonstrations,  sit-ins,  or  student  strikes,  provided  tboy 
are  conducted  in  on  orderly  and  non-obstructive  manner,  are  a  leqitt- 
mate  mode  of  expression,  whether  politically  motivated  or  directed 
against  the  college  administration,  and  should  not  be  prohibited 
Demonstrators,  however,  have  no  right  to  deprive  others  of  the  op- 
portunity to  speak  or  be  heard;  take  hostages;  physically  obstruct  thi? 
movement  of  others;  or  otherwise  disrupt  the  educational  or  insti- 
tutional processes  in  a  way  that  interferes  with  the  safety  or  freedom 
of  others. 

Students  should  be  free,  and  no  special  permission  be  required  t.> 
distribute  pamphlets  or  collect  names  for  petitions  concerned  with 
campus  or  off-campus  issues. 

SOURCE:  Academic  Freedom  and  Civil  Liberties  of  Students  in  Colleges  and 
Universities,  American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  /.pril  1970. 
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IHSTITUIIOHAL  SELEOTIVITY  AND  INOIDBNOB  OF  VTnT^TgWT  AND  NONYIOLBUj 
^5    DISRUPTIVS  PaOTBST  BY  TYPE  OP  INSTITUTION 


i3 
J 


Tabitt  57  InsfitutioMl  Selectivity  and  Incidence  of  Violent  end  Nonviolent 
Disruptiire  Protest  l>y  Type  off  In&titution  (Weighted  Popolation  Estimates) 


Uftti'crstties 


Selectivity 
level* 


N 


Pcrccut 
zcith 
Violent 
protest 


Percent  with 
nonviolent 
dtsmptive 
protestf 


Low 

Low  intermediate 
High  intermediate 
High 

TOIAL 


72 
51 

124 
58 

305 


0 
12 
19 
40 
17 


53 
45 
31 


*  Selectivity  based  on  admissions  test  scores  of  entering  students  at  each  college, 
t  Included  in  the  nonviolent  disruptive  categor>'  are  strikes  and  boycotts  of  classes* 

which  would  not  necessarily  bo  considered  "disruptive**  according  ♦o  the  definitions 

in  this  Carnegie  CommisMon  report. 

SOURCE:  .Man  E.  Bayer  and  Alexander  W.  Astsn,  **VioIence  and  Disruption  on 
the  U.S.  Campus,  19t>»-69r  EJncat mho!  Record,  vol.  50,  no.  4,  fait  1969. 
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2.2 


30ARD  0?  TRUSTEES 


The  Carnegie  Cocmilsslon  recommends  "The  preservation  (or  creation] 
of  strong  and  independent  boards  of  trustees  with  basic  respon- 
sibility for  the  welfare  of  Institutions  of  higher  education." 
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2.2 


GOVERNING  BOARDS  -  MEMBERSHIP 


iJ^I        "Elected  officials  with  the  power  of  budgetary  review  should  not  serve 
as  nenbers  of  governing  boards  of  public  institutions  over  %diich  they 
exercise  such  review  because  of  the  conflict  of  interest  and  the  re- 
sulting double  access  to  control,  and  because  of  the  partisan  nature  of 
their  positions.** 


#16  (34-35) 
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QPyERNING  BOARDS  -  WOMEN  MEMBERS 

The  Carnegie  Conmlsslon  favors,  at  the  institutional  level,  "More  woaen 
on  governing  boards." 
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2.2 


MBilBBHS  Of  m  IlSTItOTIOMiL  BOIM) 

The  Oarnegi*  OenisslOA  reeoncnds  that  '*Bl«Qt«d  offiolals  (un- 
less slsctsd  for  that  spaelflo  purpose)  not  serve  as  aeabers  of 
gOTeming  boards  of  publio  institutions  or  ooordinating  agencies. 

Che  CoHaission  further  recoaaends  that       systea  be  developed 
to  assure  adequate  screening  and  consultation  prior  to  appoint- 
aents  to  governing  boards,  regardless  of  who  has  the  final 
authority  to  appoint." 
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2.2 


GOVERMIHG  BOARDS  -  MEMBERS 

■•Members  of  governing  bo«rds  of  public  institutions  (where  the  governor 
makes  the  appointments)  should  be  subject  to  appropriate  mechanisms 
for  nominating  and  screening  individuals  before  appointment  by  the 
governor  to  assure  consideration  of  properly  qualified  individuals, 
or  to  subsequent  legislative  confirmation  to  reduce  the  likelihood  of 
purely  politically  partisan  appointments,  or  to  both." 
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GOVERNING  BOARD  MEMBERSHIP  -  COMPOSITION 


2.2 


•'Board  membership  should  reflect  the  different  *ge,  sex,  and  racial 
groups  that  are  involved  in  the  concerns  of  the  institution.  Faculty 
membero  from  other  institutions  and  young  aliimni  should  be  considered 
for  board  memberships." 
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GOVERNING  BOARD  -  FACULTY /STUDENT  ASSOCIATION  WITH 


2.2 


"Faculty  nenbers,  students,  and  alumni  should  be  associated  with  the 
process  of  nominating  at  least  some  board  members  in  private  and  public 
institutions,  but  faculty  members  and  students  should  not  serve  on  the 
boards  of  institutions  where  they  are  enrolled  or  employed." 
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GOVERNING  BOARD  OOMMITTEES  ^  FACULTY/ STUDENT  MEMBERSHIP 

<*Board8  should  consider  faculty  and  student  membership  on  appropriate 

board  cocmlttees,  or  the  establishment  of  parallel  comnlttees  with 
arrangements  for  joint  consul  tat  Ion 
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2.2 


GOVERNING  BOARD  -  DUTIES 


M 

s 


"It  is  more  important  for  the  board  to  provide  for  effective  governance 
than,  as  it  once  did,  for  it  to  govern, 


II 


cf.    #12  (35-36)  for  list  of  areas  of  responsibility  for  governing  boards 
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2.2 


BQARC  -  REVIEW  OF  QOVERNAMCE  FUNCTIONS 


**Board8  periodically  should  review  the  arrangements  for  governance— 
perhaps  every  four  or  five  years— to  be  certain  that  they  fit  the  cur- 
rent needs  of  the  Institution  and  are  appropriate  to  the  various  functions 
being  performed 
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BUDGET  ALLOCATION  SHIFTS   BY  QOVERNIMG  BOARDS 


2.2 


cf .  3.0  MANAGEMENT  OF  RESOURCES  -  PLANNING  AND  OOHTROL  OF  CAPITAL  COSTS 
#12  (120)  for  recomnendation  that  capital  and  operating  budgets 
be  consolidated  to  facilitate  shifts  from  one  allocation  to  the 
other  at  the  discretion  of  the  board  of  trustees.    Card  f  341. 
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2.2 


IKPORiO-TION  FROM  ADiMnilSTRATIOW 


Cf.     2.11    ADMI!IISTRA.TION  -  NEED  FOR  I!IPORMATION  -  .#8  (68)  - 
C.  #191, 
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BOARD* S  ROLE  IN  REVIEW  OF  PRESIDENT'S  PERFORMANCE 


2.2 


c£.    2.11    PRESIDEMT  -  REVIEW  AKD  REASSESSMENT  OF  PERFORMANCE  -  #16  (38)  - 
C.  #1%    -       for  Comnisslon  reconmendatlon  of  stated  review  periods  for 
presidents 
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triEATsa  PUBLIC  i:tput 


2.3 


The  Carne/jle  Oommission  alerts  blither  education  to  "Greater 
public  input,  through  soverno^'s ,  legislative  conimittees  and 
coordinating  councils,  into  higher  education,  as  external  insti- 
tutions have  more  to  sey  about  how  higher  education  condacts 
itself." 
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£XT£R:IAL  INVOLVEKSNT  in  mSTER'S  PROGRilMS 
cf. 


2.3 


4.12,  4.13     II4PLICATI0NS  OP  JOB-MA.RJCET  ON  ^aSTER*S  PROGRAMS" 
#15  (161)  for  Commission  recommendation  that  Federal,  I 
state,  and  other  agencies  should  conduct  studies  of  the 
implications  of  Job^market  conditions  on  master's 
programs,  c.  #1005. 
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EXTERNAL  INFLUENCE  -  ACCREDITATION 


Cf.    2.5    NEW  SYSTEM  OF  ACCREDITATION  -  #21  (75) 
2.5    DUAL  SYSTEM  OF  ACCREDITATION  -  #21  (7) 


C.  #  328 
C.  #  327 
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CITATION    -    EFFECTS  OF  DIVERSITy 
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2.3 


The  Carnegie  Commission  readily  admits  that  ^Diversity  creates  problems 
for  accreditation.^*    They  note,  however,  that  they  offer  no  suggested 
solution. 
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EXTERNAL  INFLUENCE/  EXTERNAL  COMTROL 


2.3 


The  Carnegie  Coamlsslon  distinguishes  between  external  Influence >  which 
recognizes  freedon  of  action  while  exerting  pressure  through  funding 
or  by  creating  a  climate  of  public  opinion^  and    external  control^  which 
limits  freedom  of  action  by  requiring  compliance  through  threat  of 
penal ty« 


#16  (18-19) 
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EXTERNAL  INFLUENCE  .  INNOVATIONS 


''Innovations  in  programs  and  in  policies  should  be  encouraged  by  public 
authorities  by  Influence  and  not  by  control." 
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IMCREASEP  TENSION  BETWEEN  CAMPUS  AND  SOCIETy 

The  Carnegie  Commission  observes  the  increased  tension  between  campus  and 
society  accounted  for  by  "the  impacts  of  the  cultural  revolution  on 
campus 9  but  also  due  to  increased  campus  demands  for  public  subsidy^  to 
new  doubts  about  the  value  of  some  research,  to  resented  aspects  of  the 
evolving  government  by  distant  experts  trained  in  higher  education,  to 
the  growth  on  campus  of  the  *£:dversary  culture,*  and  to  other  changes 
that  have  had  a  negative  effect  on  public  attitudes," 
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CITY-CAMPtfS  RELATIONSHIP 


2.31 
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••Thus  the  relationship  between  the  •city  and  the  cam- 
pus^   is  not  a  single  relationship  between  two  clearly 
defined  enti^-^es  but  rather  a  whole  series  of  relatio- 
ships  with  tne  identity  of  the  participants  shifting 
somewhat  from  one  relationship  to  another ^  and  from 
time  to  tirne^" 
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2.31  and  2.32 
iSUPPQRT  AMD  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  HIGHSR  EDUCATION 

The  Cc^mtsston  recomtnends  that  "basic  support  of  and  responsi- 
bility for  higher  education  remain  with  the  states  and  with 
private  initiative." 


#10  (2) 
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2.32 


Tiie  Oarnegie  Coramission    favors  the  follovrlng  state  polled  os  re- 
garding institutional  governance: 

1.  "Continuation  of  state  responsibility  for  hisher 
education,  as  a^sainst  the  creation  of  a  national 
system  as  occurs  In  so  many  other  countries;  and  main- 
tenance of  the  degree  of  independence  that  private 
institutions  have  historically  enjoyed." 

2.  "The  exercise  of  state  responsibility  for  coordination 
through  broad  instruments." 


lERlCir 


3. 


4. 


"The  establishment  of  clear  lines  of  demarcation  be- 
tween what  belongs  to  the  state  and  what  belongs  to 
higher  education. . . " 

"The  distribution  of  state  funds  on  the  basis  of 
general  formulas  and  rewards  for  performance,  rather 
than  on  the  basis  of  line-item  budgets  and  specific 
controls. " 
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STATE  BESPOMSIBILITY  FOR  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

The  Carnegie  Commission  recomnends  that  "state  governments 
continue  to  exercise  major  responsibility »  in  cooperation  with 
local  governments  and  private  institutions »  for  maintaining, 
improving,  and  expanding  systems  of  postsecondary  education 
adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  American  people." 
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STATE  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  POSTSECONDARY  EDUCATION 
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"The  federal  structure  and  the  role  of  private  and  locally 
supported  Institutions,  confcined  with  the  particular  geographic 
settings  and  the  social,  political,  and  economic  patterns  of  the 
different  states,  lead  the  Carnegie  Coranission  to  believe  that 
the  state  governments  are  the  units  in  our  society  bestssituated 
to  exercise  the  major  responsibility  for  postsecondary  education. 

The  Coonission  warns,  however,  that  "the  state  need  not  and 
should  not  directly  supply  all  the  resources  necessary,  nor 
should  it  exercise  coinplete  control  over  the  system  of  post- 
secondary  education,  but  it  must  assure  that  such  a  system  exists 
throu^  a  multiplicity  of  public  and  private  resources  and 
institutions  of  various  types." 
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2.32 


Th«  Ooaalssioa  r«ooBMiids  that  a  "state's  initial  dsTslopasnt  or 
a  broad  postsscondarj  sduoatioxial  plan  f  undertaksn      a  com-  i 
Mission  appointed  for  tnat  purpose.  •  .(and)  seleoted  so  as 
to  assure  participation  by  both  publio  representatives  and  leader 
of  educational  oonstituanoies*** 


#5  (36) 
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^th.  Co«l..ion  -ca«.nd.  that  "-tat...  in  dt.tl^^^^^  X^l^l^^ 
a  Short-  and  ^^^•'"IJ^to'^iSldlM  Sulf Sltnt  flexibility  lato 
Itlonal  Aiy-'I^y*  5S        Vrmlt  adaptation 

a  both  Inatlttttlonal  and  syBtea-irxa*  P*»""    «  " 
a  aa  SdiStlonal  proea.e^^  and  naeda  change. 


Cf.     1.0    NEED  FOR  DETERMINING  ™IQ"5  'J^e^Vs  'Jtofd  '''' 

relative  Informatioa  and  additional  references  on  t  p 
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,„  academic  or  vocational  f  clds^  homogcnci.y.  and 

fosters  a  bro?a  range  oi 

vocational  options.  intecritv  while 

.  ,,p««rvcs.undan,cnunns«— ^^^^^^^^^ 

^^n,  .he  need  tor  ^^'^'^^'^^"^J^  ^„,„  <,.„e.,fi. 
.    1,  continues,  to  the  extent  P°-*^;f  aTversity  of  the  sys- 

cation  of  funding  in  orde^  .o  enhan^  bo 

ttmand  the  autonomy  of  the  .nd.vtdua  . 
.    ,t  helps  to  preserve  a  strong  segment  of  pnvate  po 

education. 

.   It  responds  effectively  to  manpower  needs. 
„  provides  incenUves  for  desirable  innovation^ 
uLppBes  adequate  ^assistanceto  m^e^^n^ 
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COOBDINATION  -  DEFINITION 


ttn 


The  term  coordination  Inqplies  the  existence  of  separate  units, 
^  each  with  some  freedom  to  control  Its  own  operations,  and  thus 
the  need  for  a  technique  or  mechanism  by  which  they  can  act 
together  toward  some  purpose  that  cannot  be  achieved  by  Isolated, | 
individual  actions." 
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COORDINATICN 


2.32 


"Apart  from  its  budget  appropriation  functions,  per- 
haps the  single  most  significant  power  of  the  state 
legislature  over  the  staters  colleges  and  universities 
is  in  coordination." 
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2.32 


COORDINATING  MECHANISM 


«3 


The  ConmissloQ  notes  that  the  requisites  for  the  sticcess  of  a 
coordinating  agency  are  its  ability  "to  be  persuasive  and  the 
willingness  of  the  laiits  to  subordinate  their  individual 
interests  to  commoa  goals 
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2.32 


"The  stronger  types  of  agencies  could  achieve  greater 
efficiency  in  the  use  of  scarce  resources,  but  unduly 
rigid  and  detailed  budget  review  approaches  could  ac- 
tually inhibit  the  type  of  organizational  innovation 
needed  for  more  efficient  use  of  resources." 
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See  #5,  App.  B  for  the  Characteristics  of  State  Coor- 
dinating Mechanisms 
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COMPOSITIOg  or  StiLTl  OOOEIlDULT|T«  g^^BI? 
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2.32 


thm  Oanwgi*  OoHMisslon  r«ooHi«nds  tta»t  "states  talcs  stsps  to 
attract  staff  asabsrs  of  ths  abiUty.  staturs.  and  ssnsitlTity  rs< 
quirsd  to  carry  out  ths  ooaplsx  tasks  of  ths  agsnolss.*. 

Chs  Oonlssioa  further  rscoaasnds  that  "statss  with  hsaTj  last!- 
tutional  rsprsssntation  in  ths  eoaposition  of  thsir  boards  taks 
stsps  to  Inorsass  ths  proportion  of  lay  asabsrs  and  to  introduce 
appropriate  noaiaating  tsohniquss  for  appointasnt  of  outstsading 
noninstitutional  asabsrs  *  rsgardlsss  of  who  has  ths  final  appoint' 
ing  authority*" 
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2.32 


^  GOVEBNING  HOAItPg  ESTATE) 

The  Comnlssloa  observes  that  "governing  boards  .   .   .  generally 
have  more  power  than  coordinating  agencies  and  thus  need  not 
^  rely  heavily  on  persiiasion.  *' 

2 
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Cf*    2.32    SllTB  COITROL  -  OlIfQBRS  -  #5  (28-29)  for  Coudssion's  I* 

warning  against  "Establishing  single  govsming  boards. 

Card  #  279. 
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STATE  OONTROL  -  DAN(XfiS 
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2.32  r 


The  Carnegie  Commission  warns  states  to  avoid: 

1.  "Investing  coordinating  agencies  with  administrativj 
authority,  particularly  over  budget  matters,  or 

2.  Establishing  single  governing  boards,  except  in 
those  states  in  which  a  special  cooblnation  of 
historical  factors  and  present  circumstances  make 
such  agencies  more  feasible  than  other  types  of 
coordinating  agencies.** 

Cf.     2.32  DUTIES  OF  STATE  AGENCY  -  #5  (29-30)-  C.  #  281. 
2.32    GOVSRHUrO  BOABDS  -  #3  (24)  .    c.  #  278. 
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2.32 


Of  0( 


fh«  Ooaaissioa  r90ommmtkAm  that  "ooordiaatiag  agcnoi**  b«  granted 
th«  f olloviiig  aut]iorlti«s  to  bt  •z«rolB«d  within  th«  oont«zt  of 
th«  loag-raags  plana.  •  •••tablish«d  for  tho  otatot 
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3. 


"To  approTo  or  diaapproTo  now  institutions »  branohootor 
oontorst  and*  whoro  appropriate »  to  tako  aotiTo 
•tops  toward  tho  •■tabliohaont  of  now  institutions'* 

''To  approTO  all  now  dogroo  prograas  at  tho  dootoral 

loTolf  and  now  aastor's  and  baooalauroato  prograas 
in  i|o9oral  fiolds  not  proriously  offorod,  and  in 
high-oost  fiolds" 

"To  allooato  funds  undor  stato-adainist4rod  fodoral 
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2.32 


tb»  Carnegie  CoBBlseion  reooBMends  that  coordinating  agencies 
be  assigned  ths  following  responsibilities: 

Invol^eaent  in  the  "budget  review  process"  nhen  budget  review 
is  the  responsibility  of  another  state  agency. 

Budget  RsTiew  responsibility  ("as  opposed  to  budget  control") 
when  no  other  state  agency  holds  this  responsibility. 

Distribution  of  funds  "to  encourage  quality  improvemeat, 
and  experimentation  and  innoyatios  sonsistent  with  the  state  i 
long-range  educational  goals." 

".  .  .program  review  responsibilities  and  authority  consistent 
with  their  educational  planning  functions." 

Advising  on:    "Sffeetive  use  of  resources,"  "Bduoational 
quality,"  "Access  to  postsecondary  education,"  and  "Appro- 
priate functions  for  the  various  types  of  institutions." 

Responsibility  bb  "buffer  and  conunicator"  between  the 
various  elements  and  publics  of  postsecondary  education. 
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^3  PURPOSES  -  COORDINATING  AGENCIES 
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2.32 


The  Carnegie  Comnlsslon  suggests  that  state  coordinating  agencxesg 
"are  usually  established  to  achieve  the  following:  11 


•  Avoid  wasteful  duplication  in  programs  and  harmful 
conq>etition  for  resources 

•  Work  toward  greater  efficiency  in  the  use  of  scarce 
resoiirces 

•  Aid  the  orderly  growth  of  all  postsecondary  facilities 
within  tiie  state »  including  consideration  of  locations 
for  new  can^uses 

•  Assist  in  developing  state  policy  on  admission  of 
students  to  higher  education 

•  Collect  data  needed  for  policy  determination 

•  Encourage  sufficient  diversity  with  the  system  to 
satisfy  the  diverse  educational  needs  of  the  state 

•  Serve  as  a  commmi cations  agency  among  the  postsecond- 
ary educatioa  comaunity,  the  state  government,  and  the 
public 

•  Foster  excellence  in  the  development  of  the  variety  of 
prograas  involved  in  the  expanding  postsecondary 
educatioa  network." 
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2.32 


I  IMSTITOTIOB^l  4^qw^«C«  Of  STUB  AftBIOiaB 

The  Oani«gi«  OobbIbsIoa  BuggcstB  that  ooordinating  ag«moi«B  ■••k 
to  "inoroas*  aooaptmaee  bj  th«  ixiBtitutiona  through 

!•  Boro  offootlTo  oonsultation  with  tho  ontiro  rang*  of  poat- 
aaoondary  inatitutioaa 

2«  oxpariaantation  with  a  prograa  of  Halted  tan  exchangas 
of  paraoanal  batvaaa  aganoy  and  inatitutlonal  ataff ■ 

3«  aatabliahaant  of  joint  board  staff  and  institutional 
staff  saalnars  or  workshops  f oousad  on  atats  aduoatlonal 
ooneams*' 
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STATE  INFLUENCE  -  AVOIDANCE  OF  CONTROL 


2.32 


''Coordinating  agencies  at  the  state  level  should  seek  to  establish,  in 
cooperation  with  public  and  private  institutions  of  higher  education, 
guidelines  defining  areas  of  state  concern  and  areas  of  institutional 
independence  that  avoid  detailed  control." 
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CHANGES  in  FORM  OVER  TIME  2*32 
Changes  in  form  of  state  coordination  from  1939-1969 


TABLE  I 
oimtmtm 

irom  f9S9^$9€9 


1^5.(26) 


ERIC 


States  with: 


No  formal  coordination 
Voluntary  coordination 
Coordination  boards 

Advisory 

Regulatory 
Consolidated  governing  board 


1939* 

1949* 

1959 

1964 

1969 

33 

28 

17 

11 

3 

*  0 

3 

7 

4 

1 

2 

3 

10 

18 

27 

(1) 

(1) 

(5) 

(11) 

(13) 

(1) 

(2) 

(5) 

(7) 

(14) 

15 

16 

16 

17 

19 

"Including  the  territories  of  Alaska  and  lUwaii. 
SOLRCt:    Adapted  from  a  study  on  i^tate  coordination  by  Robert  Bcrdahl  to  be 
published  soon  by  the  American  Council  on  Education. 
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#      A      2  1 

12  I  n  I  10  ft 


•  \  7\il9 


4  »  » I «  li 


2^32 


III 


fhm  Oamsgi*  Coaaission  r«ooHi«iids  that  stmt*  plmaBing  ef forts 
inoIuA*  attsntion  to  tho  following: 


2. 


3. 


#5  (34) 


JERIC. 


''Frosont  and  futuro  aeeoss  to  postsocondary  oduoation* • • ' 

"Appropriato  fimotlons  for  tho  Tarious  typos  of  institu- 
tions within  postssoondarj  sdueatlon*  inoluding  dsgrsss 
to  bs  graatsd»  rsssaroh  aotiTitiss»  and  publio  ssrrios 
fimotions." 

'*0rdsrl7  growth  of  postssoondarj  sdueation— 'including 
location  of  now  oaapus*s»  dsTslopasnt  of  now  schools »  and 
optinua  siss  of  institutions.** 


4.    "Artiottlation  among  th*  Tarious  slsnsnts  of  postsecondary 
sduoation  and  within  secondary  sduoation*** 


«  »  4  r»  • 
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STATE  HANS  -  NECESSITY  FOR  DIFFERENTIATION    OF  FUNCTIONS 


2.32 


c£.    4.0    SPECIALIZATION  AND  DIFFERENTUTION  AMONG  CAMPUSES  -  #13  (40) 
Card  #  887. 


■ERLC._ 
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2«32 


STATE  INFLUENCE  -  ACADEMIC  POLICIES 


"Acad«ilc  policies  set  by  state  agencies  should  be  of  a  broad  nature  and 
should  not  interfere  with  the  more  specific  professional  academic  judg- 
nents  about  faculty  appointments^  courses  of  study ^  admission  of  individual 
students^  grades  and  degrees  for  individual  students »  specific  research 
projects »  appointment  of  academic  and  administrative  staff  and  leadership ^ 
and  protection  of  academic  freedom*'' 


#16  (29) 
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2.32 


STATE  REYIS;;  OF  RBQUIRBMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION  FROM  HI5H  SOHOOL 
Of,     4.11  ACADEMIC  OOUTINUITY  -  #19  (69-70)  -  C.  #966. 
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2.32  1 


STATE  COORDINATING  BODIES  -  REVIEW  OF  DEGREE  PROGRAMS 


"(State)  Coordinating  bodies  may  also  need  to  conduct  such  review  (of 
existing  degree  programs)  if  the  institutions  fail  in  their  responsibil- 
ities." 


cf .  4.3  -  MANAGEMENT  POLICIES  -  DEGREE  PROGRAMS  -  #12  (104)    -  c.  #1058. 


#12  (104) 
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2.32 


STATE  INFLUENCE  ON  TEACHER  EDDCATION 

Cf.  4.11^  STATE  PLANNING  OF  TEACHER  EDUCATION  -  #15  (79)  -  C.  #  979. 
4,12/4.13 
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13 


STA.TE  INFLUBgCli;  OS  GRADUATE  EDUOATION 

The  Carnegie  Commission  suggests  that  "there  should  be  particu- 
lar emphasis  on  efforts  by  state  coordinating  councils  and 
similar  bodies  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  new  doctoral 
programs  and  to  require  or  recommend  (depending  on  thei.  powers) 
the  discontinuation  of  degree  programs  that  are  very  costly,  or 
of  low  quality,  or  both." 
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state  laws  governing  collective  bargaining 


A.i.iHl,^ili'.lH^ri-rf 

2*32 


<9 


c£.    2.12  LAWS  RELATING  TO  COLLECTIVE  BARGAINING  -  #16  (50)  -  C.  #217. 
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STATE  CatAMTS 


cf .    3.12  STATE  GRANTS  -  #16  (29)  for  details  relating  to  state  Influence 
through  funding-  C.  #421. 
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STATE  INFLUENCE  ON  E00MOMY~PRODUCING  PROCEDURES 


2.32 


'•The  Connission  recomnends  that  state  coordinating  councils  and  boards 
seek  to  encourage  such  projects  (pilot  projects  designed  to  demonstrate 
that  changes  in  procedures  will  yield  economies)." 


#12  (110) 
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STATE  Tt^'^E  ON  GOVERM<^E  THROOGH  FmUCING 

cf.    3.12    SIATE  FmNCIAL  SUPPORT  -  #21  (70)  -    C.  #415. 
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BPDGET  REVIEW 


2.32 


"The  (Carnegie)  Commission  believes  that  budget  review 
whether  performed  by  the  finance  office  or  a  coordinating 
agency,  should  not  be  used  as  an  indirect  technique  for 
controlling  educational  programs," 
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The  Carnegie  Commission  recommends  that  the  state  system 
assume  the  responsibility  for  providing  places  In  institutions 
for  all  qualified  students,  thus  the  state  would  become 
responsible  for  assuring  students  the  "maximum  freedom  of 
choice  in  choosing  the  institution  they  vrish  to  attend." 


#10  (3) 
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2.32 


th9  OommlmnlotL  rteonends  that  "Public  and  priTate  inBtitutions 
saek  to  •atablisli  guidalines  el«arlj  defining  the  limitations  on 
■tate  concern  and  state  regiilation  or  control." 


#5  (1071 
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2.32 


INFLUENCE  OF  GOVERNOR  OVER  STATE  PUBLIC  HICTEP.  EDUCATION 

Noting  that  "the  potential  influence  of  a  governor  over  public 
higher  education  in  his  state  is  perhaps  greater  than  any  other 
single  force  affecting  the  state's  public  colleges  and  univer- 
sities/* the  Commission  recommends: 


l1 


#5  (19  -  20) 


"That  governors  not  serve  as  chairman  or  voting 
menbers  of  state  coordinating  agencies  or  goveming|||^ 
boards  of  colleges  and  universities;  and 

That  appointments  by  the  governor  to  governing 
boards  of  state  colleges  and  universities,  and  to 
state  coordinating  and/ or  planning  agencies,  be  ^ 
made  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate." 
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INFLUSNCS  of  the  GOVERNOR  and  the  STATS  LEGISLATURE  2.32 


■3 
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■IB 
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"Almost  more  important  than  the  legal  powers  he  posseses 
is  the  governor's  ability  to  influence  the  political 
climate  concerning  higher  education  in  the  state.  His 
willingness  to  make  it  a  political  issue  and  his  treat- 
ment of  that  issue  can  have  more  serious  consequences 
than  any  of  his  appointment  powers.  This  influence  is 
also  held  by  the  members  of the  state  legislature." 
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^QVSRlIQa*3  ROLB  IIT  CAMPUS  CLOSURSS 

Of.     2.4     CAMPUS  CLOSURES  -  .f6   (89)-    C.  #325. 


2.32 
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2.32 


RMQg  Of  STiLTB  LBSISLITORS 


The  Carnegie  COBBiseion  reiterates  the  definition  of  state 
legislators  as  "strategic  decision  nakers  in  politics  affecting 
higher  education**  found  in  the  Ooaaisslon  atudv  State  Officials 
and  Higher  Bduoation  by  Heins  Xulau  and  Harold  Quinley  (McGrav- 
Ji^Hill  Book  Company,  Hew  York,  1970). 
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ELECTED  OFFICIALS  AS  MEMBERS  OF  GOVERNING  BOARDS 

cf .    2.2    GOVERNING  BOARDS  -  MEMBERSHIP  -  #16  (34-35)  for  warning  by 
Gonnivaion  against  conflict  of  interest  -  C.  #  244. 
2.2    GOVERNING  BOARDS  -  MEMBERS    -  #16  (35)  for  warning  against 
partisan  appointments  -    C.  #247. 
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SIATE  AMD  FEDERAL  SYSTEM  OF  ACCREPmTIOH 

cf.    2.5    NEW  SYSTQi  OF  ACCREDIIATION  -  #21  (75)-  C  #328. 
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IILITY  TOR  HI 


Hi*  Ottratgit  OoBBlssioa  notts  that  "Iht  ftdtral  goTtraatat  has 
r«strlet«d  its  higher  •duoatlon  raapoasibilitx  to  satisfaotioa 
of  •pooial  aatloaal  aotda  suoh  as  soisatifio  rsssarch  or  la- 
orsasiag  sqaal  opportuaity*  aad  has  Isft  to  ths  statss  ths  b^Jo' 
rsspoaslblUty  for  ths  totality  of  their  sduoatioaal  prograas." 
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PiiD2RAL  RSSP0jISI3ILITY  FOR  SDUOaTION  -  CABIIT3T-LBVSL  gONCSUN 


.33 
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propose 
nation's 


l-llthoush  the  Commission  expresses  its  hesitancy  to 
centralizing  authority,   it  recommends  that  "if  the 
educational  policy  is  to  be  made  and  carried  out  effectively, 
then  it  seems  necessary  to  place  federal  responsibility  for 
:i|  education  in  a  cabinet-level  officer."    The  Commission  ^oes 
on  to  suc;gest  that     a  Secretary  of  Education  be  appointed  to 
head  a  Department  of  iiducation  within  the  present  Department 
Health,  Education,  and  '.Velfare. 
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H3|    OPPOSITION  TO  A.  SmGLS  NATIONAL  SYSTEM  OF  HI5HBR  EDUCATION 

The  Carnegie  Commission  Is  strongly  opposed  "to  the  development 
of  a  single  national  system  of  higher  education." 


V- 


Cf.  il3     OPPOSITION  TO  ACROSS-TH3-30ARD  GRANTS  -  ^10  (2)-  C.  #470,| 


.ERiC.  #10  (2) 
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2.33 


THRSAT  TO  INDBPEIIDEKC S 

The  Carnegie  Commission  warns  that  institutional  J-^JeP^^J®^?®^^ 
"will  be  threatened  if  higher  education  18  subjected  to  further 
influence  from  the  federal  government. 
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.UTQNOXY  UITH  FaDERAL  AID 


2.53 


riie  Carnegie  Ooramtsslon  Insists  that  "The  autonomy  of  institu- 
tions should  be  preserved."  Therefore,  the  Commission  opposes 
"any  formula  which  would  strongly  influence  academic  policy  in 
any  single  direction  in  an  effort  to  obtain  federal  funds-for 
example,  in  encouraging  the  ^^rantlng  of  degrees  without  regard 
for  quality." 
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2.33 

FEDERitL  LAWS  GOVERNING  OOLLECTIVE  BARGAINING 

cf  .    2.12  LAWS  RELATING  TO  OOL?J:CTIVE  BARGAINING  -  #16  (50)  -    C.  #217. 
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g£D£RA.L  IIIVOLVEMEKT  IN  OAREiSR  OQUMSSLILTG 

l-cf.     8.3    FSDSRAL  UTVOLVE-SNT  IN  OCCUPATIONAL  COUNSELING  -  #1 5 
(187)-  C.  #1374  -  for  recommendation  that  Federal  government  agenciei 
should  take  an  active  role  in  supplying  occupational  informationf 
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  2.34 

Of.    3.1    BISfRIBUTIQI  OF  PUIDS  TO  PRBSSRTS  HDBSBIDBWOB  -  #22  (6^ 

C.  #  376. 
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2.34 


PRESSURE  THROUGH  FUND  ALLOCATION 
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cf.    4.2  ALLOCATION  OF  FUNDS  FOR  "CAREER"  EDUCATION  -  #21  (19)  for  observatlong' 
of  public  pressure  for  "career"  education  through  allocation  of  funds. ^ 
C.  #  1042.  BT 
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OOmiSSIOM  ON  INSTITUTIONAL  INDEPENDENCE 

**The  American  Council  on  Education  may  wish  to  consider  establishing  a 
Coanission  on  Institutional  Independence  to  be  concerned  with  policies 
affecting  independence  and  the  review  of  cases  of  alleged  undue  external 
influence.    Such  a  Coinnission  should  include  members  dra«m  from  the 
public  at  large.*' 
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2.34 


The  Carnegie  Commission  notes  that  "there  Is  little  evidence 
as  yet  of  much  Interest  In  these  (Innovative)  concepts  (encour- 
aging various  combinations  of  educational  and  work  experience) 
In  employer  circles.     In  fact,  trends  In  employer,  union,  and 
public  labor  market  regulations  and  policies  In  the  United 
States  have  long  been  In  a  direction  that  runs  counter  to  the 
easy  entrance  of  young  people  into  employment  without  a  college 
degree  or  specific  occupational  training, 
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SOOISTY'S  RBSPOUSS  TO  VIOLENCE 


2.34 


The  Carnegie  Coaunlssion  recommends  that  "actions  by  society  In 
response  to  coercion  and  violence  be  undertaken  only  with  refer- 
ence to  those  specific  Individuals  and  groups  who  engage  In  It. 
A  campus  as  a  whole,  or  a  system  as  a  whole,  or  higher  education 
as  a  whole,  should  not  be  penalized." 
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2^?.e  Carnegie  Gomiaisslon  recosunends  t'lat  "significant  actions 
which  could  be  construed  as  violations  of  the  general  lav:  oe 
handled  by  the  outside  courts.     A  corollary  to  this  is  that 
caaious  authorities  have  an  oblisation  to  report  sisnif icant 
violations  of  the  general  lav;  that  coiae  to  their  attention. 
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QOVERNMEHTAL  MAHAGEMENT  -  STATEMENTS  OF  RIGHTS  AND  RESPONSIBILITIES 
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"Statements  of  rights  and  responsibilities,  particularly  in  large 
organizations,  can  be  helpful  In  clarifying  relationships... They  are 
also  essential  to  the  effective  conduct  of  formal  judicial  procedures.*' 
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GRIEVANCE  PROCEDURE  -  OMBUDSMAN 


"Adequate  grievance  machinery,  ending— for  particularly  difficult 

cases  in  fu'ly  impartial  tribunals  not  composed  entirely  of  close 

colleagues  and  associates,  is  essential.  The  creation  of  the  office 
of  ombudsman  has  generally  proven  to  be  highly  successful  in  the  in- 
formal handling  of  grievanc<3S.'* 

Cf.  Card  #229  for  Informatlcn  relative  to  student  Involvement  In  grievance 
procedure. 
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PUIIISHMBITT  FOR  VIOIATIOIIS  OF  RBSUIATIOMS 


The  Coannlsslon.  recommends  that  "mem"bers  of  a  campus  should 
be  tried  or  punished  only  for  alleged  violations  of  existing 
codes  or  regulations;  therefore,  these  should  be  regularly 
reexamined.     Such  regulations  should  be  consistent  with  the 
bill  of  rights  and  responsibilities  adopted  by  a  campus." 
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PROCSD URfi  FOR  HAITDLI^IS  VIOIAIIOITS  OF  CAMPUS  C0D3S 


Tile  Carn.ei;le  Ooamilssion  recommends  that  each  campus  develop  Its 
owa.  procedures  to  handle  violations  of  codes  and  regulations, 
the  ConL'nlsslon  suggests  that  "these  procedures  should  be 
structured  so  as  to  facilitate  a  reliable  determination  of  the 
truth  or  falsity  of  an  effective  Instrument  for  the  tnalntenance 
of  order.     The  nature  and  extent  of  these  procedures  must  take 
into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  campus  Is  primarily  an 
educational  Institution;  Its  members  cannot  afford  to  become 
bogged  down  in  frequent,  complicated,  and  time-consuming 
judicial  machinery." 
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T3Crrii:iUS3  OP  HA^IDLIIJG  SERIOUS  CASSS  OP  "HI^JHTS  AlIB  RfSSPO^TSI^IL- 
ITIS3" 


The  Comralssion  reoommends  that  "in  serious  cases  involvins 
rl^^lits  and  responsibilities"  of  members  of  the  campus  community 
and  possible  campus  penalties  beyond  those  for  violation  of  the 
external  la^.;,  campus  judicial  tribunals  be  composed  partially 
or  ;:holly  of  external  persons,  defined  as  persons  dravTn  from 
outside  the  particular  sc'-'ool  or  college  or  cairpus  whose  me-abers 
are  involved  in  the  dispute." 
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2.4 


"fh«  Conisslon  nc^oracxidB  that  inBtitutlons  of  high«r  eduoation 
•ngagad  with  faculty  unloaisa  aaploy  staff  Baabars  or  oonsultants 
vho  ara  azpariaaoad  in  oolIaetlYS  bargaining  nagotiationB  and  oon< 
■Idar  tha  poasibllitj  of  agreaaants  that  will  induce  incraasas 
in  tha  prodvietiTity  of  faculty  members  and  other  academic  employ- y 
ees  without  impairing  educational  effectiveness •  ** 


Cf .    cards  #  214  -  220,  and  #667 

for  Information  relative  to  faculty  relationship  to  collective 
bargaining 
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Adalttiag  that  oaapus  cIobutm  **Bhould  b«  a  last  rasortt"  th« 
Oarnegl*  Oonission  r«ooBB«ndB  that  tha  authoritj  for  eaapus 
olo8ur«  rasts  internallj  with  tha  prosidant  (with  tha  ooaourranoa 
of  tlia  truataas)  and  aztarnallj  with  tha  gOTarnor  of  tha  stata 
(but  only  aftar  preTloua  conaultation  with  tha  prasidant  and 
"with  proTision  for  inadiata  appaal  to  a  spacifiad  oourt  of 
law.**).    Xha  OoniBsiom  furthar  stipulatas  that  sijoh  oloaings 
should  ocour  only  in  situationa  in  whioh  tharo  is  olaar  dangar 
of  Tiolanoa  to  paraona  or  proparty. 

Tha  Ooanission  raoonands  that  no  action  on  adninistratiTa  staff 
and  faculty  pay  and  studant  credit  ba  takan  in  closuras  of  short 
duration.    "HowaTar*  if  olosurss  ara  of  substantial  duration  • 
than  pay  and  orsdit  should  ba  subject  to  ad Justnant.  ** 

In  caaas  of  canpus  oloaura  tha  Oonission  racoaaands  that  "Oara 
of  hospital  patiants  and  of  laboratory  aninals  must*  of  course » 
continue 
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LIASON  5£l:WBEW  CAMPOS  AMD  CITY 


Ihe  Carnegie  Commission  recoomends  tibe  "creation  In  large  urban 
inlversltles  of  an  administrative  position  directed  toward 
liaison  with  the  city,  and  o£  an  advisory  comcll  on  imlverslty- 
dty  relationships." 
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The  Carnegie  Coomlsslon  suggests  "two  systems  of  accreditation  or  validation: 
one  by  govenment  (validation)  to  protect  consumers  against  fraud  and  tax- 
payers  against  wrongful  use  of  public  money;  and  the  other  by  academic 
agencies  (academic  accreditation) ^  as  now,  to  assist  in  the  evaluation  <f 
transcripts  lu  transfers  from  one  institution  to  another  and  at  the  point  of 
entry  into  graduate  school.^ 
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OOHSORTIA 

'*The  Coanlsslon  recoonends 
in  higher  educatloii*** 


the  development  ^nd  strengthening  of  consortia 


cf  •    3*33    SHARING  FACILITIES  -  #12  (I28*I29)  -       #  88I« 
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aSSOURC£  PPwIQRIDiaS  FOR  rII-:^I-ii:;R  3DU0ATI0!T 


i.O 


•flrhe  Oarnesie  Coiomission  recommends  that  "assurance  of  resources 
"THaad  their  more  effective  use'*  be  coasidared  by  hi^lier  education 
as  a  priority  for  action. 
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I 

T-ie  :Jariie:5ie  GoimDissiori  recon:?aeuds  that  t''\ere  be  "itore  attention 
•At  all  levels  to  trie  nost  v^fi active  u^e  of  resources,^' 
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USE  OF  RESOURCES 


The  Comiaission  reconsnends  the  "continued  flexibility  in  the  use  of  resources 
in  order  to  facilitate  such  adjustments  (to  changing  student  choices  of 
occui.ational  fields)." 

Cf .    4.  0   -  PROGRAI'l  RESPONSE  TO  CHAtiGIWG  NEEDS  IK  OCCUPATIONAL  FORGE  -  #15  (21 
C.  #919. 
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Effective  use  of  resources  -  meaning 


»»...by  more  effective  use  of  resources... we  mean  that  an  institution 
should  (1)  carefully  analyze  the  relations  between  the  use  of  resources 
and  the  accomplishment  of  goals,  (2)  seek  maximum  economies  with 
minimal  sacrifices  in  quality,  and  (3)  encourage  rapid  and  flexible 
adaptation  to  changes  in  needs  for  educational,  research,  and  public 
service  programs." 
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MORF  EFFECTIVE  USE  OF  RESOURCES 


3 


The  Carnegie  Coninission  reconraends  that  "•••higher  education  should 
undertake  Internally  the  constructive  actions  necessary  to  get  more 
effective  use  ol  resources  and  not  wait  for  less  constructive— and 
sometimes  destructive— actions  to  be  required  because  of  external 
initiative  •'* 
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The  Carnesie  Comraisslon  recommends  that,  to  achieve  greater 
equality  of  opportunity  through  higher  education,  the  following 
policy  should  be  observed:     "Special  consideration,  because  of 
past  Inequalities,  in  admissions  policies,  in  search  efforts  for 
talent,  in  reiedlal  assistance,  and  in  financial  aids  In  order 
to  provide  a  fair  chance  for  each  person,  but  vilth  the  expecta- 
tion that  individual  academic  results  v;ill  depend  on  talent  and 
effort. " 
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Cf.    1.0    BQlUkLIlY  OF  OPPORTUNITY^  -  #22  (40)  -  C.  #28    £or  Information 

regarding  equality  of  opportunity  as  a  major  purpose  for  higher 
education. 
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"The  most  promisixig  single  aventie  toward  more  effective 
ti8e  of  resotirces  in  higher  ed^ioation  is  provided  by  current 
and  proposed  changes  in  degree  strncti^res.  ** 
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of  •  4.4    -    list  of  degree  strnot^ire  changes  -  c.  #  1105. 
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PROPER  ALLOCATION  OF  RESOURCES  -     EFFECT  OF  STUDENT  CHOICES 


3.0 


The  Carnegie  Conunission  recognizes  the  difficult  decisions  facing 
institutions  who  are  attempting  to  correlate  resources  with  demands 
of  students  and  manpower  needs.    The  Conanission  affirms  that  "Although 
we  oppose  the  creation  and  assignment  of  student  places  in  accordance 
v/ith  an  overall  manpower  plan,  \rc  recognize  that  situations  exist  in 
which  institutions  and  governmental  agencies  must  plan  for  the  allocation 
of  places  and  resources  on  ti  c  basis  of  more  than  immediate  student 
choices." 
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MiHlGBMBirT  OF  RBOUROBS  BY  opQBPptl.TXyO  AGBMCIB8 

Of.    2.32    STBOHG  OOOBDIKITIXG  AOBHOIBS  -  #5  (27)  -   <i'  ^275. 
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MANAGEMENT  OF  RESOURCES 

cl.  9.1  ENSURING  -'TUGETARY  FLEXIBILITY  -  #12  (103)  for  specific 
neadatioM  rel£         t>  reducing  budget  ■tringency.   C.  #  1462. 
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The  Carnegie  Commtsslon  recommends  that  for 
devote  increased  resources  to  those  efforts 
l>i  the  last  decade:  increasing  equality  of 
Ity,  education  for  the  health  services,  and 
Innovation. " 
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-         MANAGEMENT  OF  RESOURCES  .  PLANNING  AND  CONTROL  OF  CAPITAL  COSTS 
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**The  Comnlsslon  recoinnends  (1)  that  long-range  plans  for  capital  expan8lon| 
be  continually  revlaed  to  meet  changing  circumstances »  (2)  that 
adequate  allowance  t;;  made  for  meeting  Increased  debt  service  and 
maintenance  costs  on  the  basis  of  several  alternative  and  relatively 
conservative  estimates  of  the  behavior  of  future  Income,  and  (3) 
that  capital  and  operating  budgets  be  consolidated  (with  the  capital 
budget  converted  to  a  rental  cost  basis),  so  that  shifts  can  be  made 
from  one  allocation  to  the  other  at  the  discretion  of  the  board  of 
trustees*'^ 
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«M        ECOMOKy.PRODUCIMG  PROCEDURES 


cf .  2.32  STATE  INFLUENCE  ON  EOONOHY.PRODUCING  PROCEDURES  -  #12  (110)  - 
C.  #295  -  for  recooMendation  that  state  councils  and  boards  encourage 

projects  designed  to  demonstrate  that  changes  in  procedures 

will  yield  economies. 
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^-    cf .    4.3    MANAGING  RESOURCES  IN  COMPENSATORY  EDUCATION  -  #2  (14)  -  C.  #1069. 
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MAKACING  RESOURCES  IN  COMPENSATORY  EDUCATION 
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CAPITAL  INVESTMENTS  -  IMPACT  OF  ACCELERATED  DEGREE  PROGRAMS 


3.0 


"The  Cocmlssion  recomnends  that  all  capital  investment  plans  give 

full  advance  consideration  to  the  possible  impact  of  accelerated  degree 

programs." 


#12  (122) 
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flit  Oantgit  Oonisslon  distlaguishes  four  aspcots  of  ooll«g« 
costs: 

!•    aoBiaal  prioo  otaurgod  for  atttadiag  eollogo  (basic  tttltioijl. 
and  fsss  obargad  to  saoh  student) 

2m    out-of -pookst  cost  to  ths  studsnt  or  his  faailj 

3*  subsidies 

4«    forgoAs  iacoBs  opportunities  for  the  student 
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EDUCATIONAL  COSTS  ASSOCIATED  WITH  INCREASED  ENROLLMENT 
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'i'oru/  educatiottal  costs  usstn-Utted 
with  mcnrav*/  fMn>//»»icM/  as 
comjutred  wtth  tlu-  fuccedtui/  vtur 

~T97l-72  ""  19S0-SI 


i.  F'ili  enrollment  tucrcases  as 
indicated  by  projection  A 

$    1.2  bilHon 

$  I.ObHtion 

2.  FTF  graduate  enrollment  in- 
creases as  indicated  by  pro- 
jection B'-all  other  FTE  en- 
folUnent  increa<ies  by  7S,000 
lesa  per  year  tlntn  indicated 
by  projection  A 

$960.0  million 

$670.0  million 

3.  F7*£*  graduate  enrollment  in- 
creases as  indicated  by  pro- 
jection C—all  other  FTE 
enrollment  increases  by 
78,000  less  per  year  than 
indicated  by  projection  A 

$880  0  miltion 

$570.0  million 
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3.1 


TUITION  POLICY 


The  Carnegie  Cofnnatssion  recommends  that  institutions  reevaluate! 
tuition  policy  "to  gear  it  more  to  the  actual  costs  of  educatio^ 
by  level  of  the  training." 


#18  (15) 
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TUITIOIT  POLICY 


3.1 


The  Carnegie  Commission  recommends  that  "Public  institutions  - 
and  especially  the  communltj'^  colleges  -  should  maintain  a  rela- 
tively lo'.7-tuition  policy  for  the  first  tvjo  years  of  higher 
education.    Such  tuition  should  be  sufficiently  low  that  no 
student,  after  receipt  of  whatever  federal  and  state  support 
he  or  she  may  be  eligible  for,  is  barred  from  access  to  some 
public  institution  by  virtue  of  inadequate  finances," 
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TUITION 

Of  particular  interest  to  public  universities  that  attract  many  out-of- 
state  students  is  the  combined  effect  of  limiting  the  period  of 
time  required  for  legal  resident  in  a  state  to  not  more  than  30  days,  and 
the  establishnient  of  18  as  the  legal  age  of  majority.    These  two  de- 
velopments will  make  differentially  higher  tuition  for  out-of-state 
students  inapplicable  in  practice.    "The  results  will  be  especially 
significant  in  reducing  total  income  from  tuition  unless  in-state  tuition 
is  raised...** 
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5.1 


n  TIJITIOI  -  LOWBR  DIYISIOM 


Thm  CoaBlsslon  r«oon«nd8  that  *'no  tuition  or  very  low  tuition  bo 
ebargod  for  tho  first  two  jears  in  publio  institutions  including 
coBAunity  oolloges,  stato  oollogos,  and  unirorsitios.** 
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TUIIIOa  HA.TSS  AT  PUBLIC  IirSTITUTIONS  (1927-6?) 
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1963-64 
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PflOPOS  ED  GiUDUAL 


DJOREASE 


i:i  TUITIOII 


.the  arradual  Increase  of 


The  Oarne^ie  Coin.nisslon  proposes 
tuition,  charges  in  public  institutions  over  the  next  decade  or 
so  tovrard  one-third  of  the  cost  of  education,  with  a  correspond- 
in,5  increase  in  student  aid  based  upon  need  at  both  public 
and  private  institutions  because  we  believe  that  in  addition  to 
serving  the  goals  of  equality  of  opportunity  and  universal 
access,  this  would  help  to: 

Broaden  the  range  of  institutional  choice  for  students 
Create  a  better  climate  for  ooexistence  of  public  and 

private  institutions 
Complement  the  new  federal  philosophy  of  aid  to  low- 
income  students 
Promise  most  effective  use  from  limited  state  tax 
revenues 
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3    rOSSIBILITY  OF  INCREASED  TUITION 
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3.1 


Without  Increased  federal  government  support  (Cf.    3,13    NECESSITY  OF  FEDERAL 
SUPPORT  -  #9  (42)  -  Card  if  461    ),  the  Comnisslon  observes  that  "students  and 
their  parents  in  both  public  and  private  Institutions  will  have  to  meet  an 
Increased  proportion  of  the  rising  costs  of  education  through  greatly  In- 
creased tuition  and  fees.** 


H5  #9  (42) 
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3.1 


TUITION  INCREASES 


11 


The  Carnegie  Conmissloxi  recomnends  that  states  and  public 
institutions  that  find  it  necessary  to  increase  ttsition  and  other| 
reqtiired  instn.tctlonal  fees,  not  increase  such  fees  at  a  rate 
higher  than  the  rat:e  at  which  per  capita  personal  disposable 
incone  rises,  except  that  institutions  \^lch  have  kept  their 
fees  unusually  low  for  many  years  may  find  it  necessary  to 
exceed  this  rate  in  initial  increases." 

H  Cf.  3.1    TUITION  -  LOWER  DIVISION  -  #5  (86)-  c.  #351. 
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SEWSTTTVTTY  of  TUITION  LEVELS 
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fUItlQI  GAP-PRIVATE  &  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS 
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3.1 


Th«  0an*8i«  OoBBlBsion  z«o<MM«nds  that  "Public  eoll«ges  and 
UBlTersities  should  earsfuUy  studj  th«ir  aduoational  costs  psr 
studsnt  and  ocnsidsr  rsstruoturiag  their  tuition  charges  at 
upp«r«di¥ision  and  graduate  IsTels  to  acre  nearly  reflect  the 
real  differonoes  in  the  cost  of  education  per  student*  eTentualljr 
reaohinc  a  general  leTel  equal  to  about  one-third  of  educational 
costs* " 


"Studies  eonduoted  at  the  UniTersitj  of  Toronto  and  infomation 
obtained  frca  a  number  of  public  institutions  in  the  United 
St»tes  indicate  that  the  cost  of  education  per  student  at  the 
upper-diTision  IsTel  is  ocnncnly  about  50  percent  higher 
(and  acre  at  sons  institutions)  than  at  the  lower-diTiaion 
IcTel*  and  that  the  cost  of  education  for  graduate  students 
is  two  to  three  or  cTcn  acre  tiaes  as  high  as  the  sTerage 
cost  for  undergraduates."  (#18*  p.  107) 
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^  Cf.    3.13    C08T-0f-SDU0ATI0H  SUPPLBMHIS  AMD  RSID8I0T  SSQUIBS- 
MSVTS  -  #5  (50)    -  C.  #  477. 
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1959-60  to 
1963-64 

1963-64  to 
1967-68 

/ 967-68  to 
1969-70 

1959-60  to 
1969-70 


Ttittton  and  Lducattonai  costs 

rctVitrcd  fees  /vr  /*/7:  student 

Puhlfc  Priiutc  Ptthh.  Pnt  tn*:  dtsrosjhle  ifu\y*h»' 

tnstttunotts       tnsttmttov.fi  iHs/;fwm>»f>       tf:stt:urtot:K  'Wtrtt  nt  iA»//ars* 


Pi'r  catnta 
personal 


3.8% 
5.0 
6.1 
4.7 


5.97o 
6.4 
8.1 
6.6 


2.2% 
5.4 
8.4 
5.0 


6  7ro 
8.6 
8.0 
7.7 


6.5 
6.7 
5.4 


\  SOURCE:  Adapted  from  U.S.  Office  of  Education  data  and  U.S.  Bureau  of  Fconomic  Analysis.  Depart- 
\  ment  of  Commerce,  data  by  the  Carnegie  Commission  staff. 
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3.1 


OFPSBHUO  1'JCREA.SED  TUITION  BY  A>D3aUAT3  STJDEST  AID 


The  Oaraegle  Gommission  is  "opposed  to  any  increase  in  tuition 
at  public^institutions  except  as  such  increases  are  offset  by 
the  availability  of  adequate  student  aid  for  lower-income 
students. " 
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DIVIS 1 0:S  OF  BCOJfOMIC  COSTS  FOR  EDUCATION 


itTii  I  lol  fc  I  ■  i  T  i  t  I  » 


7  ,  4  ,  «  ,  I  ■ 


3.1 


The  Carnegie  Commission  concludes  that  "the  overall  division 
of  economic  costs  that  has  evolved  historically  between  families^ 
taxpayers,  and  philanthropy  should  not  be  greatly  altered 
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iilCOL^OMIO  POSTS 

The  Carnegie  Commission  maintains  that  "the  proportion  of 
total  economic  costs  now  borne  privately  (about  tv;o-thlrds) 
as  against  the  proportion  of  total  economic  costs  nov^  borne 
publicly  (about  one-third)  is  generally  reasonable."  The 


Carnegie  Commission 


reasons ,  tv eref ore,  that  " \e  (members ) 


see  no  strong  reason  to  change  this  distribution  in  any  revo- 
lutionary fashion  either  in  the  direction  of  full  costs 
privately  borne  or  full  costs  publicly  borne..." 
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IxJSTIJU-CIDIIAL  OQSIS  Qg  HIGHER  BDUCATION 


3.1 


The  Carnegie  Commission  suggests  that  the  institutional  costs 
of  higher  education  be  held  to  a  2.7  percent  of  the  GHP.  The 
Commission  believes  that  this  suggested  percent  vrould  not 
result  in  any  loss  of  quality  "while  increasing  equality  of 
opportunity.^ 
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COST  OF  IliSTRPCnON  PER  IMDIVIDIIAL  STUDENT 


Cf.    3.1    AVERAGE  COST  AND  GRANT  PER  PTE  STUDENT  -  #10  (68-69)  -  C.  #374. 
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DISTRIBUTION  OP  COSTS  -  HISHER  EDUCATION 


a 

•is 


To  achieve  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  the  costs  of  and 
benefits  from  higher  education,  the  Carnegie  Commission 
suggests  the  following  changes: 


A  short-term  increase  in  the  pubhc  share  of  monetary  costs  for  educa- 
tion to  be  followed  by  a  long-term  increase  in  the  private  share  until  it 
again  reaches  about  current  proportions 

A  redistribution  of  the  governmental  burden  from  the  states  and  locali- 
ties toward  the  federal  government 

A  redistribution  of  student  subsidies  from  higher-  to  lower- income 
groups 

A  greater  amt>unt  of  support  for  private  colleges  and  universities 

A  comparative,  although  modest  and  gradual^  rise  in  public  as  against 
private  tuition 

A  leevaluation  of  tuition  policy  to  gear  it  more  to  the  actual  costs  of  ed- 
ucation by  level  of  the  training 

Greater  reliance  on  better  loan  programs  in  the  longer-run  future  and 
on  diarges  to  users 

Careful  conservation  in  Ae  use  of  resources  to  minimize  the  rising  im- 
pact on  the  GNP 
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3D  DIUfiSTIONS  IN  Fi:U::CI:TG^     I  :    -.1  SDUJATIOIT 


i4cfii6/ 1975 


Percentage  of  the  CNP  expended  on  institu- 
tional costs  of  higher  education 

Private  share  of  monetary  outlmys  on 
education,  in  percentages 

Governmental  and  philanthropic  share  of  total 
monetary  outlays  on  education,  in  percentages 

Federal  share  of  total  governmental  costs  for 
higher  education,  in  percentages 

State  and  local  share  of  total  governmental 
costs  for  higher  education,  in  percentages 


Percentage  of  student  subsidies  that  ate 
^'replacements"  of  privaU  funds 

State  support  of  private  institutiotts,  or 
for  students  attending  them 

Percentage  of  educational  costs  at  private 
imtitutions  met  by  tuition 

Percentage  of  education^  costs  mt  public 
institutiopts  met  by  tuition 

Ratio  of  private  to  public  tuitkm  at 
the  undergrmduate  levet 

Tuition  policy  ms  related  to  cost  by  level 
of  instfuctwti 

Loom  programs 


25 

37.0 
63.0 

425 

57.5 

66.0 

35  states 

60.0 
170 
4.0  to  If 


Generally  equal  tuition 
regardless  of  level  of 
costs 

Moderate  emphasis 


3.1 


Proposed  2955 


27 

34.0 

66.0 

50.0 
500 

33.0 

50  states 

60.0 
33.0 
Z5to1 


Tuition  geared  more 
to  costs  by  level  of 
instruction 

Greater  emphasis 
and  substantial 
improvement  in  lernis 
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3.1 


FEDERAL . 


RTilTB  A^TTD  LOCAL  OONTRIT^UTIONS  TO  EDUCATIONAL  FUNDS 


3 

.ERiC 


Federal  government 
Institutional  support 

Research 

Otheri 
Assistance  to  students 

Veterans*  benefits 

Otheri 

Total  federal 

State  and  local  government 

Institutional  support 

Student  assistance 

Total  state  and  local 

Combined  total,  all  government 

Federal  share  of  governmental  support 

Federal  contribution,  as  percentage  of  total 
educational  funds  of  institutions 

Federal  contribution,  as  percentage  of 
total  institutional  funds 


$  615 
1.330 

1.117 
930 
$  3.992 

$  7.604 
336 
$  7.940 
$11,932 
335% 

24.9% 


(2.460)* 


(5.837)* 


(13777)* 
(42.4%)* 


(237%)* 


#18  (106) 


SOURCE.  Computed  from  Tables  X  4,  and  Appendix  A«  Table  A*  14. 

'Figures  in  paientheses  include  all  federal  sponsored  research;  other  figures  include 
or>e>fourth  of  research  funds  as  support  of  education  (see  Appendix  B). 

f  Some  funds  which  support  institutional  programs  are  in  turn  used  to  aid  students;  thus  a 
precise  distinction  cannot  be  made  between  these  two  categories  ol  support.  Of  the  $575 
million  reported  by  institutions  as  ''Student  aid  income  from  public  sources/'  $475 
million  has  been  assumed  to  come  from  the  federal  government  and  SlOO  million  from 
states  apart  from  general  sUte  scholarship  programs.  The  remaining  federal  experutilurcs 
under  student  assistaiKe  are  principally  social  security  dependents*  benefits. 
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30QPSEUTI0N  Qj'  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS  V/ITH  SOYBRNKENT  FUMDIHG 
The  Oarne.^le  Comalsslon  recommends  that  public  Institutions: 
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Carefully  study  their  educational  cost  with  an  eye  to  adjusting  their 
tuition  charges  to  more  nearly  retlect  real  differences  in  cost  by  level  of 
education,  and  particularly  to  make  charges  for  the  first  two  years  of 
college  as  low  as  is  feasible 

Cooperate  in  a  gradual  change  in  pricing  philosophy  which  would  per- 
mit tuition  levels  to  rise  graduaUy  to  about  one-third  of  educational 
costs,  assuming  that  federal,  state,  and  institutional  student-aid 
resources  Lcep  pace  so  that  students  in  need  of  assistance  are  not 
barred  from  access  to  postsecondary  education 
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FIMANCIAL  RESOURCES  FOR  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 

Cf.    8.4    ALL  HEADINGS  -  for  information  relative  to  financial  resources 
available  for  financial  aid   -    Cards  #1400  -  1440. 
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3.1  5 


CX)ST~OF~EDUCATION  SUPPLEMENTS 

cf .     S.4  INCREAS:,D  STUDElNiT  FINANCIAL  SUPPORT  FOR  LOW-INCOME  STUDENTS  -i^9  (49) 
for  recommendation  of  cost-of-education  supplements    -    C.  #1419. 
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Management  of  Financial  resources 

Cf.  4*12/  4.13  DOCTOR  QF  ARTS  DECREE  -  COST    -  #12  (57)  -  C.  #1023, 
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3.1 


DiaTRIBU^xOJ  OF  ?U:IDS  TO  PRSSaRYS  i:iDBPEMDi3::ICS 


The  Carnesie  Oommlsslon  rGCommends  "distribution  of  public 
funds  by  wav  of  Individuals  vf'aere  reasonably  possible — as  In 
research  funds  on  the  merits  of  Individual  applications,  and 
student  aid  and  federal  support  of  educational  costs  via  students 
and  not  via  Institutions  as  corporate  bodies." 


(50) 


EFFECTS  OF  RISING  LEVEL  OF  PUBLIC  INVESTMENT 

cf .     I.O  ACC0UN1ABILITY  -  MULTIPURPOSE  UNIVERSITY  -  #21  (23)  for  effects  of 
rising  level  of  public  investment  on  the  accountability  of  the 
institutions  to  state  and  fulfill  their  objectives.    Card  #25. 
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JLCQnlSITIOy  ASP  ttSE  OP  MONEY 


"Higher  edncatlon  m^ist  work  on  both  sides  of  the  e9iiatlon 
more  money  and  more  effective  ^se  of  It.    It  sho^^ld  both 
obtain  the  money  it  really  needs  and  maximize  Its  o^^tp^it 
from,  this  money.  ** 
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3.1 


"SELF-RENEWAL"  FUND 

*The  CooBlsslon  recoomends  that  colleges  and  unlveraltlea  dev<alop  a 
'self-reneval'   fund  of  1  to  3  percent  each  year  taken  from  esiatins 
allocations.^* 
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iiize  not  only  the 
education  systesis 
also  the  crucial 
developruent  of  ia 
svsteois  for  funds 
tio:iy.l  pro^rarris , 

consideration.  " 


ission  recommends  that  "na jor  funding  sources , 
the  federal  ^jovern.'nent ,  and  foundations,  recos- 
potential  of  ne^^  and  developing  extramural 
f  ci"*  expanding  learnitip:  opportunities ,  but 

role  such  systerr.s  should  play  in  the  ultimate 

struct lonal  techno lof^ies .     Requests  of  these 
vlth  vrhich  to  introduce  and  use  nev^  Instruc- 

materials ,   and  ^aedia  should  "oe  ;;iiven  favorable 
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FINANCING  -  SOURCES  SHARED  BY  COHMUNITY  COLLEGES 


13 


3.1 


In  advancing  the  theor/  that  the  financing  of  community  colleges  "should 
be  increased  and  equitably  shared  by  federal,  state,  and  local  governments," 
the  Carnegie  Commission  alerts  other  institutions  of  the  future  need  to 
share  fund  sources  with  other  institutions. 
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PTOLIO  SUBSIDY 

Thm  Oarntgi*  Ooniasioii  suggMts  that  "public  subsidy  is  bsttsr 
eoaesAtrmted  on  acsdsaio  progrus  and  on  spaoialisad  teobnieal 
prograas  of  type  (a)  (spscific  occupational  skill  training)  tliaa 
on  largaly  nonaeadoaio  prograas.  •  .which  should  be  supported  with 
public  funds  onlj  under  specially  chosen  oircuastances.** 
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3.1 


thm  C«rn«gl«  Conissioa  r«ooaB«ads  that  changes  la  th«  futur« 
fuadlag  patt«ra  of  higher  •dueatloa  should  be  aads  la  saoh  a  way 
as  to  aalcs  the  dlstrlbutioa  of  publio  support  aors  selsetlTe— 
targeted  to  help  those  aost  la  aeed  of  flaanolal  aid.** 
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3.1 


Need  for  cost  data 


"The  Commission  also  recommends  that  all  appropriate  agencies 
— the  -rr.S.  Office  of  Education,  the  So^ithern  Regional 
Sd^cation  Board,  the  Western  Interstate  Commission  on  Higher 
Edi^cation,  and  similar  bodies — give  high  priority  to  the 
development  of  more  adequate  data  on  the  behavior  of  costs, 
income,  and  Ontpi^t  in  higher  education 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  INSTITUTIONAL  aiUNTS 
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3.1 

SDimRY  DISTRIBUTION  OP  niSTITUTIONAL  GRANTS  U?TDER  SIX  FORMULAS 
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FQEL'IUIAS  GIYL^G  PREPBRBHCB  TO  SMALL  COLLSGES 

•  Per- 
centage 

of 
PTE 

emrott-  Enrollment 
ment  formula 
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Type  of  Imstitmiiom 
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Doctoral  grttnttng 
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0.4 

0.4 

0.5 

0.2 

0.3 

0.5 

0.4 

Specialized  colleges 

1.3 

1.3 

1.2 

1.0 

1.4 

0.3 

0.4 

Two-year  colleges 

22.5 

14.3 

16.7 

10.5 

12.0 

M.I       71.7  { 


66.3  59.6        52.5      62.2  50.:3jBa- 


•in 


T 


•421 

7      4      2  1 

1.4-1,1. 

7            , \  1 

Tt4  IIS  1  14  1  19 

12  1  11  1  10I  9 

i  1  ^  1  4  1  S 

4  1  9  1  2  1  1  K 
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*?!  BPPBGTS  OP  ALTERNATIVE  ALLOCATIOIT  PORI^ULAS  BASBD  OIT  ^SaREBS 


"3 

"3 


-3 


1 


.WARDiH) 


YASLC  4    £00m€t»  oi  mttmrmmtiwm  mf$aemfio09  ^pfmrntmrn  hmmm^  om 


m  AMrardM  (ifgttfm  rm^ffi 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(S) 

oci 

w 

Q 

ei 

8 

\OperA.A. 

SlOOperB.A.  or  B.S. 
SSOperA.A. 
$25/ 1  year  certificate 
$7 5/ 2  year  certificate 

.  Q 

SlOO  per  B.A.  or  B.S. 
S2iH)  per  M.A. 
$400  per  Ph.D. 

fyffe  of  institutioH 

*•  *• 

Public 

Reseawdt^  amd  doctoral  mmioersitUs  I 

10.1% 

9.2% 

8.5% 

12.5% 

14.0% 

Research  amd  doctoral  universities  // 

8.3 

7.4 

6.9 

8.7 

9.8 

38 

3.6 

40 

4.4 

Doctoral  gramtimg  universities  II 

4.0 

3.6 

3.3 

3.8 

4.3 

Compr  thensive  colleges  and  universities  I 

24.9 

22.2 

20.8 

18.7 

19.5 

Comffrekensive  colleges  and  universities  ii 

6.8 

6.0 

5.6 

4.9 

5.5 

Uberol  arts  colleges  II 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.1 

1.4 

Spedalixed  colleges 

1.0 

0.9 

0.9 

0.9 

0.9 

Two-year  colleges 

8.7 

13.8 

9.0 

Total  public 

62~r 

iiJ 

62.5 

siuB 

#10  (23) 

!□  1^       IID  LJ IJJ      LZJ  tZI  Lll^  CIE  ^ 


BFPfiCTS  OP  KfilGHTIIG  STUDENTS  BY  LEVEL  OP  INSTRUCTION  ON 
ALLOCATIONS  


7  .  4  ■  «  ■  1 


7,4,1 


^3 


• 


-3 

~5 


(i) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

'rgraduate  only 
tr  division  ~  1 
!r  division  =  Ifi 

1! 

II 

Lower  division  =  J 
Upper  division  =  Ifi 
Graduate  -  2 

11 

S  .1 

rgrad$ 

Undergradi 
Graduate 

fffpe  of  imstitutiom 

s  § 

S  -33 

2J 

Public 

Res,  and  doctoral  universities  I 
Res.  amd  di.  ^toral  universities  II 
Doctorol  granting  univ.  I 
Doctoral  granting  univ,  II 
Comprehensive  coU.  and  univ.  I 
Comprehensive  coU.  and  univ.  II 
Ubeml  arts  colleges  II 
Specialized  colleges 
Two-pear  colleges 
Total  pmbUc 


8.2% 

9.7% 

11.7% 

12.0% 

12.6% 

7.5 

7.7 

8.3 

8.6 

8.6 

3.9 

3.9 

3.8 

4.0 

3.9 

3.4 

3.7 

3.5 

3.7 

3.5 

20.8 

23.5 

20.6 

21.8 

19.9 

6.9 

6.1 

5.2 

5.5 

5.0 

1.2 

0.5 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

1.0 

1.0 

1.7 

1.3 

2.0 

20.8 

17.3 

16.1 

14.3 

14.6 

73.7 

73.3 

71.3 

71.7 

70.5 

3.1 


»10  (21)  


I'  tr  L 


7  4 


4    a  « 


*    a  1 


-  -I 

«3 


o 


i 


-3 
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3STi:-!A.TED  OP  TOTAL  RBVSITUBS  FROM  ALL  SOUROES 


HcaMfcJb  amd  doctor^  mmivMitui  I 
Rtmmreh  and  doctc^ml  mmvertitms  U 
Doctoral  ^mttmg  umwermhe*  / 
DtoctumI  ^nmfiMf  mrnvt^hat  Si 
Comprthtnstvt  mmivtrutten  w»d  oAte^s  I 
Comprehensitft  mn$v€r»ham  mmd  colUge»  B 
Uhera!  art»  coUege*  ! 
LiktmlowUcolUg—ll 


5Mir 


F^hhe 

fU9t4*rck  and  doctoral  mmivermtHS  I 
R*acarch  mmd  doctoral  umv9rml»es  U 
Doctoral  fnwfmf  amttersitiaa  I 
Doctowml  ^ramttmg  mmivarathas  U 
Compr^hansnt  uuivervties  und  college*  I 
Comtprehanuifc  mmtvermtias  amd  colleges  tt 
LAaral  aru  collagee  ! 
Liberal  arte  colUge*  U 
Spedalued  coUegea 
Two-year  cotUgn 


Otker 


27% 

34% 

39% 

21 

38 

40 

IS 

42 

43 

9 

45 

46 

7 

SO 

43 

7 

51 

42 

10 

SO 

40 

59 

21 

20 

6 

39 

ss 

52 

1.0 

47 

28 

OS 

71 

27 

0.4 

72 

11 

0.1 

88 

6 

1.0 

93 

6 

0.4 

94 

4 

OS 

96 

6 

0.4 

94 

8 

20 

90 

5 

04 

95 

g 

i 


o 


1m 
m 

3^ 


i 


•The  Ut^  in  th,.  wWr  «r  h««d  on  da*a  obtained  ffom  ih*  ?"»fj 
HMthcr  Ed«c..«o«  Cmrrai  Inlorma.Km  Surve.  lor  FY  1.  •ho«ld  he 

thTar*  -i^timam-  ontv  rnther  than  actuaP  a^rr.,t  cott  f,»uf«.  ••«««-^»V^ 
all  in.t.t«tKms  A,  no:  rrrcct  l.nandal  data,  and  •rvcra 

report  data  h>  »v»i«n^  and  could  not  be  ca««onicd  by  institutional  daMHicatwn 
Aa  a  reauh.  maiur  ruW»<  univerwtie*.  man,  of  wH«h  are  mult icampua  ajratema  and 
«K<i««  aiibaiantial  Uderal  fuiNia.  are  undempteawled  m  the  ab«v«  l^ett^ 


In 
2 


la 


,^10  (40) 


CD  CD  tij  czi    Lij  C3  or:  oiD  oc  (3l:  C2II 


F  it^f^r^f^i^rTia£iJtiiLiJiZ3EiaiiJtiiDJCJCiJE3Mt^ 
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EFFECTS  OF  VARIODS  ENROLLMENT  DEFINITIOMS  ON  ALLOCATIOWS 


TABLE  Z  Cffmcts  of  vmtioum  fr€i$im9nt  4$miini%ionm  /in  miincmtioms 
hmiSttHion  (Urw^  mro  a/  tt$n  percentm^m  oi  iota*  insUtutiom 

^  nmtk  caiafjorff  o#  in9iHutiof%9  ymitr  four  •lti»rf»«flv«  SmfinMoitm  of 


oi  $omiH$Hiomof  grmtHm  oi 
tf  grmnt  ftmds  tUmirHMod  ^momitfo^ 
onroflmoni) 


AU  instiUiUona 


Type  of  inatituthn 


All 

students 


Degree- 
credit 
students 


Accredited  institutions  only 

Fuil-timc 
Full-time  equivatent 
students  students 


PubUe 

Res.  kmd  doctoral  universities  i 
Res.  and  doctoral  universities  H 
Doctoral  t^ranting  univ.  I 
Doctolral  granting  univ.  U 
Comprehensive  coll.  and  univ.  I 
Comprehertsive  coll.  and  univ.  II 
IJberal  arts  colleges  II 
Specialized  colleges 
Two-year  colleges 
Total  public 


9.1% 

10.5% 

11.2% 

9.4% 

6.8 

7.4 

8.3 

8.1 

3.3 

3.9 

4.0 

3.9 

3.2 

3.6 

3.7 

3.6 

19.9 

21.6 

22.1 

21.9 

5.1 

5.6 

5.6 

5.7 

0.4 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

1.2 

1.4 

1.1 

1.1 

26.0 

16.9 

16.1 

18.5 

75.0 

71.4 

72.1 

72.6 

li'f    k    i.  PI    S    k    ill    I    ¥    Ll  I 


LH- [HZ     LLL  til  on  LH- e: 
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«3 
-•3 


EIPKHDITttRB 


-3 


cf.  9.1  for  specific  expenditure  statistics 

#1490. 


3.1 
Cards  #  1459  - 


•^3 


lOEDIZDQLLICJtJLZlLZJLlI-CE^anaLCIIIQi: 


L  t    i       Z       W       4.11       «       W       L  t    I  C 


«3| 


7      4      2  1 

7      4      2  1 

7      4      2  1 

7       4       2  1 

7      4      2  1 

7      4      2      1   1  7      4      2  1 

m  11  i  ao  1  2» 

2S  1  27  i  2S  1  2S 

24  1  23  i  22  1  21 

20  1  19  1  1»  i  17 

1«  1  19  1  14  1  19 

12  1  11  1  tol  •  1  •  1  7  1  4  1  9 

62 
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3.1 


PUBLIC  EXPE^IDI TURKS  Qli  HICJ^-IER  EDUCATIOIT  (ia  millions  of  dollars|| 


1939-40 
1949-50 
1959-60 
1 969-70 
1971-72 
1980 


$  216 
1,082 
2,608 
10,830^ 

13,1 40* 

20,000.^ 


J 


♦  Estimated 
/  Projection 

Source:     Appendix  A,  Tables;  A-2,  A-3,  A-8,  A^13;  and  projection[ 

by  Carnegie  Oojmiission  staff  • 


3 
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io  IZ3  CD  a  □  a  a  izi  ciiiOTD  an 


Z    w    ATI    «    r    L  \  i    z    9    ^  \  ^  * 
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'3 
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•-3 
.1 


Projections  of  total  current  fund  expenditures  from  1970*71  to  198aMGL 

TABLE  1  Pw9imction9  of  ioimf  curwmnt  fund  ^mponditwms  in  hiyhtyr  e</<icaffon  from  mcmdotnic  fomr 
t97Q~7f  iomcmdmmic  f4fr  f980^f»  u%it$y  w»€iou%  ywomth  wmttts  mnd  pwoinctoU  FTC  cnfottmmniM* 

1980^81  expcmlttures 
(cofistufit  1970-71  iioUursp 

Total  .urrcnt  Total  current 

fmtd  ixpcnditurcs  fund  expenditures 

per  F/7:  fitudcnt  (S  hiUu  ns) 


Aienme 

annttid 

percent 

groii'th 

rate 


Toted  I  TE 
enroHhten* 
III  19S0-SI 
(lAknrs) 


M>  Rare  of 
iifou  th  I  ft 
total  current 
fund  exffendi- 
ttoes  fvr 
sentor  IHT. 
faeitltv  iiiemlycr, 
19^9-60  to 

1970-71  4,2 

Rate  of 
qroxvth  m 
total  current 
fund  expendi- 
tures per  FTE 
studeut, 

ilh  1959-60  to 

1970-71  3 A 

(O  1929-30  to 

1959-60  2.5 

(D>  Rate  (B> 

t9iiftu*i  10  2  4 

iE)  Rate  (D) 

tninufi  !  0  2  4 


9756 


$5620 


$54.8 


9755 


975G 


9756 


8780+ 


S5203 
S47G2 
$4721 
54721 


$50,8 
$46,5 
$46.1 
$41,4 


t  '»  ^  ^  P — ^  I  ^  '  t — k  '    I  I — I — ^  1 1 4 — f — r 


♦1  he  proiivtionsareof  total  currinl  fund  expenditure  per  FTE  MudcPt.  from  which  projected  total  current 

fund  OMiH-ndituro*  arc  computed. 

•►87«0  f>ercent  of  971S.  ^   .   .  

 ^   ^  _  .  ,  ^^.^  ^ — ^ —  ^ 


3.. 

i. 

I- 



» 

u 

I 


IE 


T? — r 


C3  C3  ci  EH  EH  E^mms 


•ifi 

'3 


T 


t  I  7  4  2  I  I  T 
'     fits  I  111  M  110 


•!•  •  •  9\m  m  m  m\m  m  m  m\m  w  • 

I   It      4      2      1  It      4^     iJj  ^      «      f|T      4      «  |- 

1 1 » 1 4 1 » I  rrr 


in  in  EH  m  Ko  Kn  EO  in  m  QUUB 
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Total  current  fund  esqienditure  relative  to  gross  national  product 


"3 


3 

O 

J 


5 


-3 
-3 


TABLE  3 
Tou$t  current 

in  highmr 

rmimtiv0  to 

product^ 
i  959-60. 
$970-79,  mnU 

i 980^9^  in 
constant 
i970'7t  doUmw9 


#12  (U) 


.ERIC 


;!> 

fuv.d  »*vr»i  >:./;  ; 
turc      f:M»:4  r  • 

* 

*  ,y  f 

1959-60 

7  tj 

It 

1970-71 

24  0 

2.5 

19S0'19SI  (A) 

54  8 

1 

36 

19S0-19S!  (B> 

50  f> 

■/  :5 

33 

I9P0-I9S!  (C) 

4G  b 

1 

>4  H 

3  t 

19HG-19S1  (D) 

46  1 

3.0 

19S0-I9S1  fZi) 

414 

*»  8 

2  7 

SOUHCI  S:    Tot:il  current  fum!  iAf»«'iuh!urrv  .tn-  ii.Mn  t!:o  ^f  .-^  l  J;tK\4ttonal 

Stattstt.s.  l^no.  i:.S.  Offuv  r.aiic.uion.  W.ivhin/.t.^f:.  \y\  p  from  U.S. 
Office  of  Koiicanon  fi>:i;ri^  puH:^?u\l  :n  rht«  4.V:r.  .V  .  '  //..  »  i  u;/*  r..  April 
17.  1^72.  p.  I:  anil  from  pr.':it ru»nv  m.iJc  hv  CiMu  ^  -t  ^\u*wn!  s^aff. 

Jro^is  national  proJuft  is  from  /.V.»«.»ii.':  -  /Cir.*»:      n'*  »  •  p-  195 

(with  195v)  -60  d.iia  cwcrifil  to  Jot!.trs.    Pu-  i;M'  li  t^  K»  «^  pioj.<ted 

to  1980-81  un  1970-71  conMant  i!i»ll.irsi  a\  an  ai.tui.;!  .u.  r.urf  r.ac  of  increase 
of  4.2  porceni  la  rate  which  is  cur r».'TitJv  rr>:.ir*lcil  a^  rc.lN.'l:.l•^l.•  b\  « conomists). 


m  □  CD  l:j  LLJ  rzj  LZJ     ui:  CEZ  Oil  ai.  Oil  Qiz  ^ 


I  ■  «  *  z 


-3 

•^3 
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Projections  of  total  current  fund  expenditures  from  1970-71  to  1980-81 

TAOLf  2  Prohetiom.  ot  total  cu/  >»  hind  »Mp»nditur»%  fn  higher  •ducmtion  tfom  mcadtmlc  r»»r 
rjro-n  to  mcmdamie  year  1980-81,  using  various  growth  rates  in  raal  aMptinaitures  anil  w»r,ou%  ratas 
ol  inllmtion* 


-3 


m 


#12  a2) 


Ai£^^9^  annual 
fjcrcettt  real 
ifrowth  rate 


Total  FfE 
enrolUnent 
in  19S0-81 
(LOOO's) 


8} 


(O 


iD) 


42 


3.4 


2.5 


2.4 


2.4 


9,756 


9,756 


9,756 


9J56 


8.780* 


Aieraifc  annual 
fyercent  rate  of 

/  980-8 1  expendttti  res 
(constant  1970-71  dolhirs) 

Total  cttrrent 
fund  expenditures 
per  FTE  student 

Total  current 
fUna  cXf'enu9iur€>> 
(S  billiopts) 

2.0 

Sfi  790 

$66.2 

3.0 

7  460 

72.7 

4.0 

ft  180 

79.8 

2.0 

61.4 

3.0 

67.5 

4.0 

7,d00 

7  A  1 

2.0 

5,780 

56.4 

3.0 

6.35C 

62.0 

4.0 

6.980 

68.1 

2.0 

5.720 

55.8 

3.0 

6,290 

61.4 

4.0 

6,920 

67.5 

2.0 

5.720 

50.2 

3.0 

6,290 

55.3 

4.0 

6,920 

60.7 

•See  footnotes  in  previous  table. 
NOTK:    Letters  (A>  through  (E)  correspond  to  those  in  Table  1. 
SOURCES:    See  Table  I. 


8- 

5- 


: 


2^ 


•»      4     2  » 

7     4     2  1 

7      4      2  1 

7      4      2  1 

7      4      2  1 

7  ,  4  ,  a  .,  1 . 

2 ,4,1,1 

7  ,  4  ,  a  ,  1  li 

s» 

»  191  199  I2» 

aS|27  ISi  119 

24  1  29  119  1  21 

90  I  19  1  19  1  17 

14  119  t  14  1  19 

t*  1  tl  1  lOI  * 

a  1  7  1  •  1  s 

4  1  »  1  a  1  1  I 
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3.1 


EIPBHDITttRES  -  STttDBUT 


"In  general,  expenditures  per  PTB  student  tend  to  decline 
as  we  proceed  from  highly  research-oriented  ^inlversltles  to 
tinlversltles  with  lees  emphasis  on  research  to  comprehensive 
colleges  and  ^jnlverslules. '* 
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l»l  A  l^l»i»l«7         IM  la^lM  iMl  «lMlt»  I  l«  h7  If  Its  I  141  tsl  tzi  H  I  «0  I  •  I  »  17  I  •  I  »  I  *  I  3  I  «  1  » 
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*  a 


3.1 


1^ 


MA^AGEMENT  OF  FINANCES  -  CUTB^vCKS 


cf .    2.1  REPRESENTATION  ON  BUDGET  PREPARATION  -  #11:  (105)  for  Coumlsslon 
reconmendation  that  administration,  faculty,  and  tftudent  rep- 
resentatives be  involved  when  severe  budget  cuts  must  be  made. 

C.  #185. 


o 


F^^i^^^^^^■T^r^^n^l^f^fT^^m-^^ 


1^ 


«3 
"3 


-^3 


Necessity  of  reducing  expenditures 


II 


the  total  Insltutlonal  expenditures  of  higher  education  must  be, 
should  be,  and  can  be  reduced  by  nearly  $10  billion  per  year  (In  1970 
dollars)  by  1980  as  couqpared  with  the  costs  which  would  be  incurred  If 
the  trends  of  the  1960s  were  to  be  continued.  •  .This  Is  approximately 
a  20»percent  reduction." 
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acjLziEij^Lzii^aizrTTnRriTrcirnrrTrnrQi:cii=EZ[iJ£^ 
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\ 


1 


1^ »  »  i 
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«3 
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 J 
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-    402  ^ 
Principal  mcthoda  of  saving  money 

"The  principal  sources  ve  see  for  savings  are  as  followst 

(1)  reducing  the  number  of  students  by 

(a)  accelerating  programs 

(b)  reducing  the  number  of  reluctant  attenders 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

(2)  making  more  effective  use  of  resoxirces  In  relation  to  the 
students  In  attendance  ^ 

(3)  accepting  'windfall*  changes  that  result  from  the  logic  of 
the  situation. 


J. 


♦cf.:  4,12  /4.13  Ph.D.  programs  -  more  effective  use  of  resourcesl 

Card  #1032. 


4.3  Dept.  size  -  more  effective  nse  of  resoiircee  -c.#l07^ 

4.4  Innovations  In  Instruction  -  " 
9.7    Improving  management  - 
3.22  Fac^jlty  teaching  load  - 
3.22  Facility  -  st^^dent  ratio  - 
3.31  Capital  facilities  - 


It 
II 
ti 
II 
It 


II 
II 
11 
II 
It 


-C.  #1091 I 

-C.  #1503= 

-C.  #  643 

-C.  #  634 

-C.  #  875 


cf .. 


3.24  Snrollment 
3.22  Facility  salaries 
3.13  Federal  research  ezpendlt^ires 

#12  (16>18) 


-C.  #  7722 
-C.  #  652 
-C.  #  5005, 


rriiTirrir^rnrrii^iTicmTTTgnc^ 


9 

i 
i 


ill!  I  Ml 


» !  t»  It*  h  7  1 1 «  1 1 1 1  ?4 1 1 » 1 1 « I  n  I  I'o  L  i  U  I  7  I  »  I  II  4  I  iTiTi 
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EMDOUHENT  MANAGEMENT 


**The  CooBiission  reconmends  that  colleges  and  universities  should 
(1)  aim  to  maximize  long«»term  total  return  in  the  investment  of  endow- 
ment funds,  (2)  delegate  responsibility  for  portfolio  manageoient  to  an 
able  professional,  and  (3)  generally  follov  modem  principles  of  endow* 
ment  management*" 
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ENDOWMENT  FUNDS 


"The  Coomlsslon  recoomends  that  public  Institutions  of  higher  education, 
as  well  as  private  institutions,  pursue  systematic  and  vigorous  policies 
aimed  at  attracting  additions  to  their  endowment  funds." 
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#14  (H7)  -  c.  #  1330. 
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LOCAL  FDMDING  FOR  LEARNING  PAVILIONg 


3.11 


**FuiKling  respoasibility  for  constructioa  and  operation  of  such  facilities 
(Learning  Pavilions)  will  reside  with  netropolltan  or  county  govemnents . " 


cf.    4.4    LEARNING  PAVILIONS  -  Card  #1175  -  #1178. 
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STAT^ANID  LOCAL  SXPiJJDITURBS  OIT  KISHSR  EDUCATION 
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"0    laHOYATIONS  IN  STATE  AND  LOCAL  FUND  SOURCES 

cf.     3.15    STATE  AND  LOCAL  PUSD  SOURCES  -  #R37  (84)  -  C.  #529. 
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APPENDIX  TABLE  6  State  and  local  expenditure  on  higher  education, 
inctuding  student  aid.  as  a  percentage  of  personal  income 


PERCENTAGE  OF 

YEAR 

PER  CAPITA 

PERSONAL  INCO.ME 

1929-30 

0,185 

1931-32 

1933-34 

0.203 

1935-36 

0.21? 

1937-38 

0.229 

1939-40 

0.232 

1941-42 

0.177 

1943-44 

0,127 

1945-46 

0.146 

1947-48 

0.199 

1949-50 

0.254 

1951-52 

0.259 

1953-54 

0.290 

1955-56 

0.312 

1957-58 

0.364 

1959-63 

0.397 

1961-62 

0.444 

1963-64 

0.502 

1965^ 

0.t08 

1967-68 

0.735 

1968-69 

0.765 

1972-73 

0.900* 
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STATE  EFFORT  3.1-2 

"Largely  through  state  effort,  higher  education  has 
ceased  to  be  the  privilege  of  a  few  and  has  become  a 
possibility  for  the  majority  of  high  school  graduates." 
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STATE  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  P06TSEC0NDARY  EDUCATION 


The  Coamlsslon  reasserts  the  responsibility  o£  state  governments  for  pro- 
viding postsecondary  education  education  in  the  United  States,  recomnending 
that  "The  states  will  make  adequate  provision,  within  the  full  spectrum  c::  I 
their  postsecondary  education  resources,  for  educational  opportunities  adeqiial 
to  the  divergent  needs  of  all  their  citizens { 
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3.12 

BEilBPITG  OF  STATE  £XPaiVDITUR5S        HIGHBH  -SDUCaTIO:! 


The  Carnegie  Ooaisaisslon  "believes  that  states  can  maximize  the 
benefit  of  their  expenditures  on  hi.^^her  education  and  strengthen 

the  colleges  and  universities  in  their  states  by  participating 
in  the  regional  cooi.erative  activities  undertaken  through  the 
regional  boards....' 
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3.12 


d  STATS  ?u:tdi:ts 


"3 

3  Tiie  Commission  notes  that  "The  states,  in  addition,   (to  federal 
assistance)  will  need  to  raise  their  average  contribution  to 
about  1.0  percent  of  personal  income  in  order  to  provide  facili- 
ties for  the  additional  students,  to  offset  the  rising  costs  per 
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student  aid  available  frorri  the  federal 
assistance  for  private  institutions." 
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SrATfi  P0LICI3S  OF  PUMDIMG 
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SIATE  FmilCIAL  SUPPORT 


State  planning  agencies  responsible  for  postsecondary  education  are  advised  bj 
the  Carnegie  Commission  to  be  aware  of  the  needs  of  all  types  of  Institutions^ 
(Cf*    6.0    STATE  SUPPORT  OF  PUBLIC  SERVICE  FUNCTION  -  #14  (117)  -  C*  #1212.) 
The  Comnlsslon  recommends  that  ^^State  coordinating  agencies  will  become  In- 
creasingly aware  of  the  resources  of  all  postsecondary  educational  Instltutlo^ 
In  their  states  and^  In    partnership  with  those  affected,  will  utilize  their 
Influence  to  assure  adequate  financial  support  for  their  Institutions  and 
to  minimize  unnecessary  duplication  of  specialized  programs  In  colleges  and 
universities  and  other  Institutions  offering  postsecondary  education/* 
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ST4IB  FUITDING  REG OMXSNDAT IONS 

Our  recommendations  encourage  the  following  state  actions: 

Assume  greater  responsibility  for  the  well-being  of  all  higher  educa- 
tion within  their  boundaries,  recognizing  that  private  colleges  and 
universities  provide  public  benefits  similar  in  nature  and  magnitude 
to  those  of  state  or  municipal  colleges  and  universities 

Refom  itate  tax  systems  to  make  them  more  progressive,  thus  provid- 
ing greater  equity  in  the  financing  of  education  and  other  public  ser- 
vices 

Provide  adequate  support  to  public  institutions  to  maintain  the  quali* 
ty  of  programs  and  to  accommodate  all  students  who  can  benefit  from 
postsecondary  education  and  training 

Through  funding  formulas  for  public  institutions,  assure  that  tuition 
charges  for  the  first  two  years  of  postsecondary  education  arc  not 
beyond  the  means  of  students  from  low-income  families 

Enable  students  of  limited  means  to  attend  either  public  or  private 
colleges  by  developing  a  comprehensive  student-assistance  program 
that  adequately  supplements  federal  programs 

Support  action  to  narrow  gradually  the  tuition  gap  between  public  and 
private  institutions  through  tuition  adjustments  in  public  colleges  and^ 
universities 

Provide  modest,  direct,  institutional  aid  to  private  colleges  and 
universities,  and/or  tuition  grants  that  take  into  account  higher  tuition 
at  private  institutions 
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3.12 


SC4TS  BODSM  HiryiBtf 


Of.  2.32'  BUD6BT  RS?ISV  -  #3  (28)  for  rceoamendatlon  that  budget 

reviav  powers  not  be  used  as  aoademlc  oontrols. 

Card  #  297. 
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3.12 


lTh«  OoMlBsion  r«ooaB«nd8  that  "States  that  rank  low  in  taraa  of 
tha  proportion  of  atudants  going  on  to  higgler  aducation  aubstan- 
tially  inoraaaa  thair  financial  oonitaant  to  highar  aduoation. 
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TOXD  TOR  STATE  SOTPORT  TO  tJOf^r^        TT^CMIf  09  OAPItA 


the  Ooaalsslon  r«(ionends  that  states  with  a  prsaant  •zi^andltura 
of  Itia  tlun  0.6  ptroant  of  pareapita  personal  inooma  epant 
through  atAta  and  local  taxes  for  higher  education  should  take 
iaaediate  i;teps  to  increase  the..r  financial  support  of  higjher 
ediisation. 
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STATE  GRANTS 


**State  grants  to  institutions  for  general  support  should  be  based  on 
bxoad  formulas  and  not  line-item  control." 
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Th*  CoBBissiOA  nooBMcnds  that  **8tat«8  •stablish  a  prograa  of 
tuition  gra&tB  for  both  public  and  private  institutions  to  be 
awardsd  to  studsnts  on  ths  basis  of  financial  nesd.    Onlj  after 
asta  slishnsnt  vf  a  tuition  grants  program  should  states  consider 
i  raising  tuition  levels  at  public  institutions.    To  avoid  upward 
pr*s»ares  on  private  tuition  fron  such  grants,  states  would  need 
to  set  a  aaTlaun  tuition  grant*** 
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3.12 


Tile  Carnegie  Commission  recommends  that  "States  witli  re- 
gressive tax  structures  should  develop  more  progressive  tax 
systems  In  the  Interest  of  greater  equity  and  adequacy  in  the 
financing  of  education  and  other  public  services. 
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I1TCREA.SED  STATS  SUPPORT  NECESSARY  IN  SOME  STATES 
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The  Carnegie  Connntsslon  recommends  that  "states  with  a  present 
expenditure  of  less  than  0.6  percent  of  per  capita  personal 
Income  spent  through  state  and  local  taxes  for  higher  education 
should  take  Immediate  steps  to  Increase  their  financial  support 
of  higher  education*"        Using  1966-67  expenditure  figures, 
ilalne,  Delaware ,  Virginia,  New  Hampshire.,  Pennsylvania, 
Connecticut,  Ohio,  Mass.,  and    New  Jersey  must  increase  their 
financial  support • 
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SIAIi;  PUUDING  OF  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE  EDUCATION 

Of  interest  to  institutions  who  depend  on  state  funding  is  the 
Carnegie  Commission  recommendation  that  "states  revise  their 
legislation,  wherever  necessary,  to  provide  for  uniform  low 
tuition  or  no  tuition  charges  at  public  two-year  colleges. 
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STATE  SCHOLA.RSPHIP  PROGRAMS 


3.12 


The  Oamej^le  Goaimission  particularly  supports  "state  scholarship 
prosrams  that  aid  attendance  of  low-income  students  at  private 


collsjjes  and  universities." 
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STATE  FUiIDIIIG  -  RBTURU  LIMITED  IN  SRADUATE  5DUCATI0H 

Tiie  Carnegie  Comiiissloii  observes  that, because  the  market  for 
holders  of  graduate  degrees  is  more  clearly  national, the 
individual  states  "cannot  be  assured  of  clear-cut  returns  to 
their  investment  in  these  levels  of  education." 
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SX1T£  PmmiHG  FOR  METROPOLITAH  BDCOATIOSIL  OPPORTinriTT  OOlflldli- 
IBtt  OBITgHS  


Cf .    8.3    MBTROPOLIWI  SDU01.TI0HAL  OPPORTUNITY  COmiSELIHG  CBITBRS 
#14  (117)  -  c.  #  1330. 
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DISTRI3UTI0II  OP  STATS  FUIWS 

Cf.     2.52     STATE  INFLUENCE  ON  GOVERNANCE  -  .^22  (57)"  C«  #265. 
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DIStRIBUTIOM  07  8TA.TB  FUMDS 

Of.    2.32   DUTIES  07  STATB  ▲OSHCT  -  #5  (29-30)  for  raoomBendatlon 
that  ''states  grant  to  coordinating  agsnclss  sons  funds 
vhieh  the  agency  itsslf  can  grant  to  institutions  to  snoour- 
ags  quality  inproTsnsnt,  and  sxpsrlmentation  and  innoTation 
consistent  with  the  state's  longe-range  educational  goals." 
Card  #  281. 
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x^£DI3Tai3UTI0il  OP  TOTAL  GOViiRITMSJITAL  COSTS 


cf.     3.15      RSDISTRIBUTIOl^  0?  TOTAL  SOVSR^IMSl^TAL  COSTS  -  #18  (5lF 
Card  #530. 
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Of.    2.32    AUTH0HITIB8  OF  OOOHDIKITIHG  AGBHOIBS  -  #5  (37) -C.  #280. 
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Of.    1.2    BSTABLXSHIHQ  STA.IS  1BSID8V0T  -  #5  (59)  -  C  #100. 
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P  3D  SEAL  FUNDIHa  XlU)  STATS  FUITDIITG 


Repeatedly,  the  Carnegie  0o2i:iilssion  Issues  the  caveat  against 
coL-slderlnj  federal  funds  as  a  substitution  for  state  aid. 
Instead,  the  Coiaoiission  insists  that  the  present  distinction 
betv;een  federal  and  state  responsibilitji  which  renders  the 
federal  funding  as  a  "supplemental,"  be  oiaintained. 
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3    STATE  AND  FEDERAL  FUNDS  FOR  TRAINING  TEACHERS  OF  EDUCATIONALLY  DISADVANTAGED 


*rrhe  Commission  recommends  the  allocation  of  state  and  federal  funds  to 
^    colleges  and  universities  for  specific  programs  to  meet  the  present  needs 
-    of  inner-city  schools^  and  of  desegregated  schools  with  heterogeneous  class** 
room  enrol Iments*" 


'3   cf  •    4ai/4.12/4.13  NEED  FOR  TRAINING  TEACHERS  OF  EDUCATIONALLY  DISADVANTAGED 

#2  (6)  for  specific  programs  recommended  -  C*  #983* 
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3.12,  3.13,  3.14 


FUNDS  FOR  INNOVATIONS 


*rrhe  Conmisslon  also  recoranends  that  state  and  federal  government  agencies, 
as  well  as  private  foundations,  expand  programs  of  support  for  the  develop* 
ment  of  external  degree  systems  and  open  universities  along  the  lines  of 
programs  initiated  within  the  last  year  or  so.    It  will  also  be  important 
for  governmental  bodies  and  foundations  to  provide  funds  for  evaluation  of 
these  innovative  programs  as  they  develop." 
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3.12,  3.13,  3.14 


FDHDS  FOR  CLUSTER  COLLEGE  RESEARCH 


*^The  Commission  also  recomnends  that  the  federal  government ^  the  states , 
and  private  foundations  make  funds  available  for  research  evaluating  the 
coo^rative  experience  of  these  (cluster)  colleges/^ 
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oTOSSrJP  AID  -  BASIC  OPPORTUiaTY  GRANTS 

cf.    8.4    -  All  headlnt^s  relative  to  Federal  Fund  Grants 
-  #1427. 

8.8    FEDERALLY  SFONSOEtED  PROGRAMS  OF  FINANCIAL  AID  -  #21  (59- 
C.  #1456. 
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13  P0a:4S  OF  FEDERAL  AID 


The  Carnegie  Commission  reconimends  that  federal  aid  should 
satisfy  the  following  requirements: 


Draw  forth  to  the  extent  possible,  rather  than  merely  replace,  state 
and  private  support 

Provide  for  flexibility  and  periodic  reevaluation  to  determine 
whether  changing  national  needs  warrant  reallocations 
Assist  both  public  and  private  institutions — the  latter,  of  course,  for 
nonscctarian  purposes  only 

Improve  equality  of  educational  opportunity  for  all  able  young 
people 

Rely  heavily  upon  market  processes  through  free  student  choice  of 

institution  and  field  of  study 

Preserve  institutional  autonomy  and  integrity 

Encourage  diversity 

Provrde  an  incentive  for  innovation 

Maintain  among  distinguished  institutions  of  learning  a  margin  for 
excellence,  a  premium  for  quality 

Use  competitive  principles  in  the  support  of  academic  quality, 
through  nationwide  competition  for  graduate  fellowships  and  for 
institutional  proposals  in  various  special  program  ^elds 
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CARITSr^IE  PROPOSALS  ?0R  PSDSRAL  AID 


(Dollars  in  miUions) 
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7b  insututions 

Cost-of-^ducatioH  supplements 

Construction 

Research 

Foundation  for  postsecondary  education 
Special  programs 
Institutional  Scholarship  grants 
Subtotal 

To  studefits 

Educational  opportunity  grants 
Work-study  program 
Graduate  talent  search 
Doctoral  fellowships 
Ijoan  program 
Counseling  program 
Subtotal 


$  950 
900 
1.650 
200 
250 

 90 

$4,040 

$1J75 
900* 
IS 
80 
130 
30 
$2,330 


*Althou£h  these  funds  ko  to  students*  some  of  the  benefit  £oes  to  the  institution 
through  institutional  services  that  can  be  financed  in  part  by  woric-study  payments. 
NOTE:  Recommendations  for  federal  funding  for  education  in  the  Health  Sciences 
is  discussed  in  a  special  Commia&ton  report.  Higher  Education  and  the  Natton*s 
Health-  PohciM  for  Medical  and  D^tal  Education.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Compiiny, 
October  1970. 
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PSDBaa.L  F^JI3I^^G  PACKAGE 


Cf.     S.4    FItJAilOIAL  AID  PAOKAGE  -  FLEXIBILITY  OF  USE  -  .flA  (?)- 
C.#1410. 
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5  gQ>:PQ:?SKTS  that  coittrol  distribution 


Allocations  tied  to  general  inputs,  such  as  various  types  of  enroUment 
measures,  a  useful  technique  for  programs  with  very  broad  purposes  (for 
examples  of  formulas  using  this  approach  see  H,R.  7248,  Appendix  E-1; 
S.  2195,  Appendix  E-2;  and  Basic  Enrollment  Formula,  Appendix  E-3)- 

Allocations  tied  to  some  general  output  measure  such  as  degrees  awarded— 
sometimes  suggested  as  an  approach  more  concerned  with  quality  of  pro- 
gram than  general  input  formulas  (for  an  example  see  H.R.  5193,  Appendix 

Special  increments  for  small  colleges— often  considered  useful  for  meeting 
financial  need  problems,  and  correcting  imbalances  of  present  federal  pro- 
grams that  favor  major  universities  and  to  some  extent,  large  institutions 
(for  an  example  see  H.R.  7248,  Appendix  E-1;  RR,  5193,  Appendix  E-4), 
Formulas  tied  to  specified  groups  of  students  such  as  returning  GFs,  low- 
income  students,  or  highly  able  doctoral  students,  or  rdated  to  particular 
educational  programs  such  as  science  or  research— considered  useful  for 
programs  based  on  selected  national  priorities,  or  programs  for  which  the 
federal  government  is  particularly  responsible  (for  examples  see  S.  659, 
Appendix  E-5;  HEW  Task  Force  Pix>posaIs,  Appendix  E-6;  H.R.  6535, 
Appendix  E-7;  S.  1897,  Appendix  E-8;  and  H.R.  35,  Appendix  E-9). 
Allocations  based  on  growth  factors  or  increases  in  costs— considered 
useful  for  financial-need  concerns  and  responsive  to  demand  for  increased 
student  places  (for  examples  sec  Bowen  Formula,  Appendix  E-10;  and  Far- 
rell'Anderson  Growth  Differential  Formula,  Appendix  E-11). 
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33SS:TTIAL  gO>IPO:IEIITS  OF  AC0HPR3H2N3IVE  LOAN  PHOOEAM 


3.13 


Funds  for  loans  should  be  readily  and  assuredly  available  at  a 
steadily  adequate  level. 

The  loaning  agency  should  not  require  any  collateral  from  the 
student  borrower,  nor  should  borrowers  be  required  to  maintain 
deposits  with  the  loaning  agency. 

The  loan  program  should  include  features  which  would  result  in 
the  government  sharing  some  of  the  risk  for  low-income  years 
during  the  repayment  period. 

Both  the  conditions  for  eligibility  and  the  amount  of  loans  per- 
mitted should  be  such  that  students  are  afforded  a  substantially 
expanded  range  of  educational  options. 
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SOCIAL  JUSTICE  -  TOP  PRIORITY  FOR  FEDERAL  FUNDI?ia 


3.13 


The  Cotnnilssion  insists  that  "the  highest  single  priority  for 
federal  funding  in  higher  education  in  the  1970s  is  to  help 
fulfill  the  tv;o-century  old  American  dreau  of  social  justice, 
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The  Comnlsston  recommends  that  "the  Federal  government  should 
provide  substantially  greater  funds  for  higher  education,  In- 
cludins  funds  to  Institutions  for  general  support  of  education- 
al pro^raas." 
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BSSEPIIS  OF  SELiSCTIVE  FEDEaA.L  AID 

The  Carnegie  Commission  notes  that  "nov:,  with  selective  support 
the  federal  government  can  use  its  initiative  to  increase 
ec^uality  of  educational  opportunity,  expand  the  supply  of 
health  manpower,  and  encourage  desirable  innovation  and  reform. 
Selective  aid  at  the  federal  level  has  been,  8nd  can  be,  a  majo: 
force  for  drawing  higher  education  into  high-priority  social 
endeavors , " 
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FEDERAL  CONTRACTS  AND  AFFIR-^TIVE  ACTION 


**He  support  the  objectivef       federal  policies  aimed  at  ensuring  that 
institutions  of  hi^er  educe:  xon  having  contracts  v/ith  the  federal  govem- 
■ent  pursue  effective  affirmative  action  programs,  but  we  believe  that  tijese 
federal  policies  should  be  carried  out  in  relation  to  each  institution 
with  due  regard  for  the  sensitive  characteristics  of  academic  employment, 
and  for  the  difficulties  that  may  be  encountered  by  individual  departments 
and  schools  in  meeting  affirmative  action  goals  and  timetables." 
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The  Oarae^ie  Coramisslori  proposes  "an  axpanded  federal  program 
of  aid  with  entitleraent  for  low-income  students  that  would  not 
depend  on  these  factors  (state  allotment  formulas,  different 
institutional  policies  for  making  grants  v/ith  available  EOS 
funds,  and  different  institutional  staff  capacities  for 'making 
appllcstions  for  maximum  amounts  of  EOG  grants  for  the  institu- 
tion), but  that  would  provide  similar  aid  to  students  with 
similar  need." 
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-    PRIORITY  OF  FEDERAL  AID 
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The  Carnegie  Commission  affirms  that  "the  first  priority  for 
-3    any  program  of  federal  aid  to  higher  education  should  be 

accomplishment  of  a  basic  level  of  equality  of  educational 
^-  opportunity." 
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The  Carnegie  CoLimlssloii  sa-^s^stQ  that  "the  federal  sovernment 
absorb  about  oiie-hair  of  the  public  share  of  total  monetary  out- 
lays for  higher  education,  particularly  by  providing  a  more 
adequate  fiaancins  of  equality  of  opportunity,  by  increasing 
research  expenditures  along  with  the  rising  level  of  the  G2IP,  and 
by  absorbing  more  of  the  costs  of  e;raduate  training-,  particularly 
at  the  level  of  the  M.D.,  D.D.S.,  and  PH.D." 
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PSDaJUL  PaOaRAl^IS  IIIT3!JDiSD  TO  IITPHOVE  QUALITY  ?0ST3R 

R5FQRM  ^  

The  Carnegie  Commission  recommends  that  "federal  programs  in- 
tended to  improve  nualit^^  and  foster  academic  reform,  are,  in 
general  based  on  the  project  ^rant  technioue  rather  than  ex- 
clusively on  any  i^eneral  formula. .. recommendations  under  which 
funds  would  be  channeled  to  colleges  and  universities  for  these 
purposes  are  those  related  to  the  Developing  institutions 
Program,  and  the  establishment  of  ^he  x>.'ational  Foundation  for 
Postsecondary  Education,  v:hich  v.ould  be  concerned  v/ith  support 
of  improve:nents  in  undergraduate  education,  of  regional  liberal 
arts  centers,  of  the  nev;  technoloe^y,  and  of  urban  c^^nt  activi- 
ties." 
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The  Carnegie  Cominlsslon  stresses  the  importance  of  the  three 
interacting  elements  of  the  proposed  federal  aid  program  to 
remove  financial  barriers  to  higher  education.     These  elements 
Include:     "financial  aid  to  students,  with  a  substantial  componenj 
of  grants  for  low-income  students  and  a  moderately  expanded 
loan  prograa  primarily  for  middle-income  students;  cost-of- 
education  supplements  to  institutions;  and  creation  of  nev;  places 
to  accoramodate  all  qualified  students." 
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.    Ihe  Camej^ie  Commission  concludes  that  federal  aid  to  higher 
~    education  should  be  directed  toward  meeting  two  urgent  national 
^  priorities: 

1.  "to  achieve  greater  equality  of  opportunity  for 
all  young  people,  both  for  their  own  benefit  and  for  the  benefitj||7 
of  the  nation.. .tt 

2.  to  substantially  expand  health  service  personnel 
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PURPOSE  OP  FEDERAL  FUNDINa 
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FEDERAL  FUNDING 

The  Carnegie  Conunlsslon  recommends  that  "The  balance  of  public 
support  for  higher  education  must  shift  over  the  coming  decade 
If  the  goal  of  universal  access  Is  to  be  achieved,  and  federal 
funds  should  partially  relieve  the  states  of  added  financial 
burdens  resulting  from  the  expected  expansion  In  higher  educa- 
tion.   V»'e  recommend  that  federal  support  of  higher  education 
should  gradually  expand  to  about  one-half  of  the  total 
governmental  contributions  by  the  early  1980s." 
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The  CD;:i<iiissloci  reconiraeads  that  the  f olloi'iii^  tv/o  s Ui^-^ect ioas  re- 
^arilri-;  federal  fuiidin;:^  be  observed: 

1.     "j^xtenslon  and  improvenent  of  the  federal  B:iSic 
Oyportualty     rants  projirani" 

"Creation  of  a  better  national  student  loan  svstem" 
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The  Carnegie  Connilsslon  observes  that       •  .from  the  perupectlve  of  the  fall 
of  1971,  it  appears  likely  that  higher  education  will  not  be  in  a  position  to J 
absorb  the  increased  numbers  of  students  seeking  admission  in  the  1970s  with-sh 
out  greatly  increased  federal  gavremment  support.  . 


Cf.    3.1    POSSIBILITY  OF  INCREASED  TUITION  -  #9(42)  -  C.  #  354  -  for  alter- 
natives to  lack  of  federal  support. 
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F£DBRA.L  AID-    OONCURRB^II  VflTH  STATE  AID 

The  Carnegie  Commission  recommends  that  Federal  aid  should  be 
given  "in  a  manner  which  does  not  encourage  the  states  and 
private  sources  to  reduce  their  support."    The  Commission 
suggests  that  Federal  support  "based  on  added  contributions  to 
the  national  welfare"  would  be  lesb  subjiect  to  a  diminishing 
of  state  or  private  contributions  than    lump-sum  across-the- 
board  grants." 
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The  ajirae,p;ie  Ccntntsslon  reco-naendE  that,   "la  addition  to  other 
funding  for  the  Foundation,  ^50  rnillion  be  granted  to  the 
PoLuidation  to  be  allocated  to  states  or  rei^ions  which  vould,  v.orlc  | 
In^:  vith  the  advice  and  asPistance  of  the  Foundation,  r^ake  furthejip 
plans  for  the  effective  grov-th  of  the  state's  poctsecondar/ 
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ST/iBILIi:^\TIOi;  OF  GOVERiaiEKT  SUPPORT 


•'The  federal  government  should  not  only  stabilize  its  support  of 
graduate  training  and  research,  but  should  nttcnpt  to  stabilize  the  scope 
of  activities,  like  the  space  program,   that  have  in  the  past  involved 
sudden  and  sharp  shifts  in  the  demand  for  scientists  and  engineers.'^ 
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Cf .     2.33     THRSA-T  TO  IiJDSPS:iDE:10E  -  #10  (101)-  C.  #309. 
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T-ie  CJaniecie  Com^Tfilsslon  expresses  concern  that  "Certain  features 
of  proposals  for  federal  institutional  aid  could  discourage 
aceo iipiishrnent  of  these  changes^throu.^h  excessive  reinforcement 
of  the  status  quo." 
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'^^range  of  options  in  postsecondary  education,  modified  existing [|p 
acadeiaic  pro^^rams,  and  new  instructional  pro^^rams 
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gQRvlUI^S  FOR  Fi^iiRAL  FlJlIBI:.^:^  -  QIARAOTERISTIJS 


The  C omuls Eiou  observes  that  "while  dlfferlns  substantially  In 
their  particular  combinations  of  componente,  all  formulas  for 
federal  pro^raais  of  institutional  grants  have  tv.-o  principles  in 
corarnon: 

.     Public  and  private  institutions  are  treated  alike. 
The  institutional  allocation  is  based  upon  so.ne 
liuantitative  dimension  of  the  institution." 
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Ths  Carnegie  Coamlsslon  recommends  that  Federal  funding  follov: 
the  GI  Bill  of  Rights  approach  "since  It  makes  the  greatest 
contribution  to  national  welfare,  provides  substantial  support 
to  nearly  all  Institutions  vzlthout  running  ma;Jor  risks  of  con- 
stitutional challenges  for  many  of  them  or  of  reduced  state 
support  for  still  others,  and  preserves  to  the  maximum  the 
freedom  of  choice  for  students  and  the  autonomy  of  institutions 
and  of  state  systems." 
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OPPOSITION  TO  ACROSS-THE-BOARD  GRAFTS 

The  Carnegie  Commission  opposes  a  nationalized  system  of  higher 
education,  and,  for  this  reason,  also  opposes  "lump-sum  across- 
3    the-board  grants  to  institutions  from  the  federal  government." 
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iCaSPrABLS  FEDBRAL  FUrTDIlTG  FORMULA. 
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The  Camesie  Comniisslon  insists  that  "An  acceptable  formula 
(for  federal  funding)  must  meet  the  demands  for  academic  reforms 
it  taust  strongly  resist  the  tendency  toward  homogeneity;   it  ciust 
open  a  system  which  has  been  unnecessarily  rigid  and  Inflexible 
so  that  it  can  better  serve  higher  education's  ne\'  clienteles- 
low-lncome  students,  part-tine  students,  older  students,  women, 
and  students  with  goals  that  are  different  from  those  of  the 
traditional  institutions . " 
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DI3ADVAMTAg5  OF  USIITG  SII-IPLB  3SMSRAL  FO!lXUIA  FOR  FEDERAL  ? 

The  Caruegie  Commissioa  cautions  against  using  a  "relatively 
sitaple  general  formula. •  .as  a  basis  for  malting  federal  Institu- 
tional grants,"  noting  that  such  usage,  because  of  the  "graat 
raiii^e  of  costs  among  institutional  types,  amonff  institutions 
within  types,  and  among  states,"  will  lead  tc  "very  uneven 
monetary  impacts  throughout  the  system." 
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Of.     9.1    GROWTH  DIPPSRSNCE  FORMULA.  -  ,^10  (l6l)-  C.  #1465. 
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C  e  O-ir-ie-ie  CJo^'i.'iissio.i  recommends  that  Accredited  c0lle7.es  and 
Oiilversities,  and  institutions  dee-ned  potentially  eligible  for 
uccreiitution  except  for  tr.eir  recent  date  of  establishoient ,  voul(|| 
receive  the  following.;  a.nounts  for  each  federal  ^ra>it  holder 
enrolled : 


1970-71 


Und  er  J  rad  ua t  e 
First-level  graduate 
Doctoral 
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1,000 
3,500 
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?SDSRA.L  SUPPORT  EQR  III  STRUCT  1 0:iAL  COSTS 

The  Carnegie  Commission  suggests  that  "Certain  levels  and  types 
of  edacattoaal  programs  (e.c.,  health  sciences  and  research 
doctorate  prosrains)  are  essentially  national  In  character  and 
thus  justify  some  federal  support  for  Instructional  costs. 

The  Commission  also  emphasizes  that  "Federal  funds  are  required 
to  encoura>^e  educational  Innovation  designed  to  Improve  In- 
structional programs  generally,  arad  specifically  to  meet  tbe 
needs  of  utgher  education's  nev  student," 
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FED3RAL  COST-OP-SDUCi.TIOL^  SUPPLBMEtTTS 
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The  Carnegie  Goannission  recoomiends  that  "The  federal  government 
establish  a  program  of  cost-of -education  supplements  to  colleges 
and  universities  based  on  the  n^ambers  of  students  enrolled  in 
the  Institutions  who  hold  grants  avrarded  on  the  basis  of  finan- 
cial need.     Under  this  program,  it  is  recommended  that  any 
collese  or  university  officiallj'^  recognized  as  being  eligible 
for  participation  in  this  program  by  the  Office  of  Education, 
be  paid  #500  for  each  undergraduate  student  at  the  institution  j 
that  is  a  recipient  of  a  grant  from  the  federal  government  I 
which  vvas  made  to  the  student  because  of  his  financial  need.  | 
Proportionate  cost-of -education  supplements  vjould  be  paid  to 
institutions  for  any  part-time  students  who  are  enrolled  at  that| 
Institution  and  who  hold  such  grants." 
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Hi*  CarB«gl«  OoBKissioa  rteonsnds  that  **Tht  oost*of*«diioatioa 
•uppl«a«nts  aeooBpaajlng  th«  dootoxml  f«llowsliips  r«oon«nd«d  in 
\ttm  OoaBission's  first  Spteial  Report  ba  availablt  only  to  thoaa 
I  institutiona  that  charge  the  doctoral  recipient  a  fee  that  is  not 
affected  bj  hia  residency  status." 
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PEDSRA.L  COST-0?~SDUCATION  GRANTS 
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The  Commlsslori  recommends  that  "the  federal  government  grant 
cost-of -education  supplements  to  colleges  and  universities 
based  on  the  numbers  and  levels  of  students  holding  federal 
grants  enrolled  in  the  institutions,'* 
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SUPPLEMENTS  FOH  MIDDLS  IIIOOME 


.1 


To  provide  education  opportunity  for  students  from  families 
with  Incomes  of  $10,000  to  4?  15, 000  the  Carnegie  Commission 
recommends  that  "Colleges  and  universities  officially  recognized 
as  eligible  for  participation  In  this  program  (cost-of -education 
supplements)  by  the  Office  of  Education  shall  receive  a  grant 
of'|200  for  each  student  xvho  receives  a  siibsldized  loan  pro- 
vided, however,  that  no  such  payment  shall  be  made  for  students 
who  hold  federal  grants  or  for  students  >.ho  borrow  less  than  | 
^dOO  during  the  fiscal 
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Ri;C  OI'L^iSirDED  MAXIMUI^  GRANTS 

The  Carnegie  Coomilssion  recommeiids  that,  assuming  full  need,  the 
recoimaended  maximum  grants  are:  4  ^ 

1.  per  year  to  students  v/orking  for  a  recognized 
undergraduate  degree  or  certificate,  generally  for 

no  more  than  four  years,  but  for  a  longer  period  up 
to  a  maximum  of  six  years,  provided  the  institution 
certifies  that  the  student  is  in  a  program  requiring 
the  longer  period." 

2.  "$2,000  per  year  to  students  v/orking  toward  a  graduate 

degree  or  postgraduate  certificate  or  credential, 
generally  for  no  aore  than  two  years,  but  for  a 

longer  period  up  to  a  maximum  of  three  years  for 
students  in  a  professional  program  requiring  tnree 
-^'"^ \  years  beyond  the  bachelor's  degree." 
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Of.     8.4     SUI'L-IaRY  TA3LB  0?  LTUDSMT  AID  AMD  R3L.x?3D  r.RANTS  TO 
IITSTITUTIOIIS  -  (36-37)-  C.  #1408. 
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FSD3RAL  AID  TO  STUJEiTS 
Cf.     8.4    AID  TO  STUDEITTS  -  #10  (3)-  C.  #  1400. 
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?3D3:UL  FUTIDIH5  FOR  S  JUDElTIS 


should 
niatchiTi/7 


The  Carnegie  Commission  that  "the  federal  i^overnment 
aporoprlate  full  funding  for  state  student  incentive 
grants.     We  also  recommend  that  the  federal  program  be  modified 
in  the  next  several  years  to  provide  one-fourth  of  all  state 
awards  that   neet  the  criterion  of  making  up,  for  students  with 
full  need,  the  difference  between  federal  Basic  Opportunity 
CJrants  and  the  full  cost  of  attendins  collef?;e  in  the  first  tv;o 
years  at  public  Ixistitutions ,  and  a  significant  fraction    of  th( 
difference  in  u-  .;r-division  years.     The  av^ards  would  be  re- 
duced by  appropriate  amounts  for  students  v:ith  less  than  full 
need. " 
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PSDERA.L  SCHOLARSHIP  PUUD 

The  Commission  recommends  that  "each  college  and  university  be 
"b  given  a  scholarship  fund  for  needy  students  equal  to  10  percent 
Til  of  the  total  sum  of  educational  opportunity  grants  (not  in- 

eluding  supplementary  matching  grants  )  held  by  students  at  that  || 


institution. 
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BDUCATIO.NIAL  OPPORTUMITY  GRANTS 


Gf.    3.4    Iducatlonal  Opportunity  Grants  -  #1   (19)  -  C.  #1426,  also 

SUPFLEMENIARY  FEDERAL  GRANTS  WITH  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITY  GRANTS  • 
#1  (21  )  -  C,  #1427. 
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DISTRIBUTION!  OP  aECIPIBNTS  OP  INITIAL  EOG'S  BY  INCOME  LEVEL  AND 
M  INSTITUTIONAL  TYPE  
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2.999 
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5.999 
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9.900 


Fublic 


Ot«r 
$9,000 


Research  and  doctoral  universities  / 

23% 

39% 

19% 

13% 

6% 

Research  and  doctoral  universities  II 

24 

40 

20 

11 

5 

Doctoral  granting  universities  I 

24 

38 

19 

12 

7 

Doctoral  granting  universities  II 

31 

35 

19 

11 
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Comprehensive  colleges  and  universities  I 

34 

39 

16 
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Comprehensive  colleges  and  universities  II 

31 

41 

16 
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Liberal  arts  colleges  I 

Liberal  arts  colleges  If 

32 

49 
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Specialized  colleges 
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Two-year  colleges 
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The  Coaitalsslon  recon-iends  that  "each  college  and  unlvers 
Stven  a  sehclarship  fuad  for  needy  students  equal  to  10 
of  the  total  sua  of  educational  ODportiinltj  grants  (not 
in(2  supplementary  matching  slants)  held  ly  students  at  t 
institution."  ♦ 
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♦  la  the  Revised  Recomaiendations ,  the  Commission  expands  its 
recoiuaiendation  to  stipulate  "such  funds  to  be  allocated  by  the 
institution  to  students  as  determined  by  the  institution's  o;m 


•i^  definition  of  student  need. 
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FBDSRaL  CQinilTGEIi^T  LQA.N  PROSRAM 
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The  Oommission  recomiiier.d£  ths.t  "a  federal  coni-Angent  loan  progra 
l3e  c-eated  for  which  all  students,  regardless  of  need,  vfould  be 
ell-ible.     With  Interest  figured  on  the  basis  of  federal  borrow- 
in--  costs,  the  prograra  should  be  self-sustaining,  except  for 
administrative  costs  which  vrould  be  met  out  cf  appropriations. 
Under^-raduates  would  be  eligible  to  borrow  up  to,.-  2,500  per 
year,^and  graduate  students  up  to    3,500  per  year,  for  educationg- 
al  purtjoses.^^  No  student  should  be  entitled  to  receive  more  in  2k 
loans,* all  types  of  grants,  and  work-study  payments  in  any  year 
than  the  costs  of  education,  including  subsistence  costs,  as 
officially  recognized  by  the  institution  in  which  he  is  enrolled 


*  la  the  Revised  Reconitr.endationE ,  the  Cocmission  reco;nniendn  that 
loans  available  to  postsecondary  students  not  exceed  .#2,50C^ 
per  student,  per  year,  up  to  a  total  of  ,^6,000  for  undergraauate 
studies  and  ^0,000  for  graduate  studies. 
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3.15    K^TIONAL  STUDENT  LOAN  BANK  -  #18  (121)  -  C.  #527, 
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Of.     8.4     ;;ORK-STuDY  -  fl  (23)"  #1437. 

3.4     ..OXK -STUDY  -  (5)  -    c.  #1438. 
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*f|    PSDERAL  FUiyPING  OF  PART-TIIoE  EIIPLQYMEHT 

cf  ♦/v  Part-Time  Bmployment  -  Federal  Funding 
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HALT  TO  !I3.;  PROGRA.KS  OP 
UtflVBRSITIgS  


DIRBCT  FEDERAL  AID  TO  COLLSasi'l^D 


The  Carnegie  CooTnlsslon  "has  reached  the  unanimous  conclusion 
that  we  as  a  nation  should  call  a  halt  at  this  tiine  to  the  in- 
troduction of  new  progrg.ms  of  direct  federal  aid  to  colleges 
and  universities."    The  Co:iiLilsslon  also  asserts  that    it  (is) 
undesirable  for  the  government  to  expand  the  scope  of  its  scho 
shlo  aid  to  individual  students." 
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F^DSIUL  PUIIDS  FOR  INSTRUCT  I OUAL  TSCHNOLOSY 


3.13 


The  Oarne-rie  Ooimnissioii  recorumends  that  "The  federal  government 
All  need'to  provide. .  .fronds  for  distribution  of  effective  in- 
structional programs  that  use  the  expanded  technology...  | 

The  Cosualssion.  also  recommends  that  "annual  federal  expenditures' 
for  research,  development,  and  utilization  of  the  nev;  media 
should  increase  from  the  §100  million  proposed  for  1975  until 
they  reach  a  sum  equal  to  1  percent  of  total  national  expendi- 
tures on  higher  education. " 
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The  Carnegie  Comtnission  recomiiends  that  "The  federal  government 
should  assonift  full  financial  responBibillty  for  the  capital 
expenditures  required  initially  to  establish  one  cooperative 
learnins-technology  oenter  every  three  years  bet>^een  1973  and 
1992." 


r 


'±  The  CoQi:nlssion  also  reco'imaends  that  "The  federal  governn:ient  shoul 


provide  at  least  one-third  of  the  funds  required  for  the  opera- 
tion of  cooperative  learning-technoloay  centers  for  the  first 
ten  years  of  their  operation." 
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PEDSiUL  SUPPORT  or  RESEA.RCE  ANIj  DEVSLOPMEMT  II'  INSTRUCTION. 
TSGHl^QLOGY  

Tiie  Oaraegle  Commlssloa  recomtaends  that  "The  proposed  National 
Pound8,tlon  for  Postsecondary  Education  and  the  proposed  ilational 
Institute  of  Education  should  be  established,  and  the  proposed 
jJatlonal  Foundation  for  Postsecondary  Education  should  be  as- 
signed responsibility  for  administering  loans  and  the  provision 
of  capital  Investment  funds  and  grants  for  the  utilization  of 
Instructional  technology.     Grants  to  support  research  and  devel- 
opment activities  In  the  field  of  Instructional  technology  for 
higher  education  should  be  made  by  the  proposed  National  Insti- 
tute of  Education." 
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FEDER/>L  FUND  SOURCES  -  EDUCATION  LEAVE  BY  ARMED  SERVIXES 
cf .    4.4    EDUCATION  LEAVE  PROGRAMS  -  #21  (95)  -    C.  #1146. 
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xhe  Carnegie  Gomiaisslon  recommends  that  "Federal  support  for 
scientific  research  should  be  maintained  at  the  same  level  as  in 
the  1960s,  and  on  a  steadv  basis  in  relation  to  the  GNP. " 
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PilDSiUL  SUPPORT  FOR  K3S3AR0H 


iTlie  Ooin:aisston  Insists  tliat  "There  must  be  so;ne  stability  In  the 
flow  of  federal  support  for  ualverslty-based  research. . .There 
ehould  be  f.ufflcleat  grov^th  Iri  the  level  of  research  funding 
to  pennlt  expansion  into  previously  relatively  neglected  research 
If lelds. .  .Research  funds  should  be  dispersed  for  projects  v/hlch 
will  yield  the  most  needed  results  and  be  allocated  to  institu- 
Itioas  best  suited  to  achieve  those  results." 
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3    PBDSRAL  FUNDING  POR  RSSEA.RCH 

-    Cf.    5-2    Institutional  research  grants  -  H  (40)-  C.  #1209. 
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3.13 


"Windfall**  changes  'ifhloh  the  Commission  St^ggests  be  accepted 
to  prod^ice  savings  Include: 

**Research  expendlt^ires  by  the  federal  goyernment  are  more 
likely  to  rise  In  the  1970s  at  the  same  rate  as  the  GHP 
rather  than  at  a  rate  two  to  three  time  that  fast,  as  they 
did  through  most  of  the  1960s. •• .If  these  funds  do  rise 
with  the  GNP...then  the  res^iltlng  rediictlons  In  the  total 
expendlt^ires  of  higher  education  will  amo^^nt  to  a  little 
OYer  0.5  percent  a  year.** 
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Of,    5«0    nDBRlL  IJJWDB  FOR  RX8B4R0R  -  #17  (27)'  C.  #1197. 
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FEDERAL  RESEARCH  FUNDS  3. 13 

Carnegie  Couleslon  Recoaaendatlon:  "Federal  research 
funds  should  be  substantially  Increased  for  the  social 
sciences,  humanities »  and  creative  arts  from  their  cur- 
rent level  of  about  7  percent  of  the  amount  for  science." 
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IMPROVEMENT  In  RESOURCE  ACQUISITION 
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3.13 


To  better  enhance  the  purposes  of  higher  education 
"a  steadier  supply  of  federal  research  funds,  partic- 
ularly for  basic  research, •  •       Is  necessary. 
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FEDERAL  PUNDIITS  OF  GRADUA.TE  TALENT  S^ROH 

Phe  Coaunlsslon  recommends  that  certain  universities  be  selected 
on  the  basis  of  program  proposals  submitted  to  national  panels 
to  vindertake  specific  graduate  talent  search  and  development 
programs,  and  that  federal  funding  be  made  available  for  such 
programs  In  the  amount  of  $25  million  In  1970-71,  rlsln?  to 
^100  million  in  1976-77." 
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FEDERAL  FUND  SOURCBS  FOR  GRADUATE  BDUOATION 

The  Carnegie  Oommlssion  observes  that  the  federal  government' 
support  of  graduate  education  provided  by  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Amendments  of  1972  consists  of  "flat  across-the-board 
payments"  and,  therefore,  is  more  beneficial  to  those  instltu 
tions  which  educate  at  the  master's  level  than  to  research 
universities  that  are  heavily  involved  in  the  more  costly 
doctoral  education. 
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00ST~0F~BDUCATI01T  SUPPLBMBNT  FOR  DOCTORAL  STUDENTS 


3.13 


The  Carnegie  Commission  recommends  that  "Institutions  be 
paid  a  cost-of -education  supplement  amounting  to  |5,000  for 
each  federal  doctoral  fellov;  enrolled  at  that  institution,  ' 
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FEDERALLY  SUPPORTED  DOCTORA.L  FSLLO^fSEIP  PROSRAM 

The  Oarnegie  Commissioa  recommends  that  "as  part  of  its  finan- 
cial aid  program  for  studen*;^,  the  federal  governement  establish! 
a  doctoral  fellowship  program  with  selection  of  fellows  based 
upon  demonstrated  academic  ability  without  reference  to  financial 
need  for  a  maximum  of  two  years  to  the  most  able  graduate 
students  who  have  been  advanced  to  candidacy  for  a  Ph.D.  or 
equivalent  research  doctorate,  or  for  a  D.A.  degree." 
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3.13 


g£Di!aALLY  FUMDED  LIB.SRAL  ARTS  PESTERS 
7  8 

Cf  .yy'aaGIOJAL  LIBERAL  ARTS  CBI^TBRS  -  #1    (45)  -  C.  #1309.  also 
COOPERATIVE  LIBERAL  ARTS  CENTERS  -  #9  (94)-  C.  #1310. 
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gaO-SrUL  AID  FOR  SPiSCIAL  PROGRAMS 

Ihe  Commission  recommends  "Increased  fiittdins  (^®^f ^^iL^Jf^  ^ 
the  follovins  three  programs:  aid  to  developing  Institution- 
library  support,  and  International  studies. 
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Federal  Aid  for  Medical  Schools 


3.0 


The  Oommission  reconnnende  "establishment  of  a  substantial  pro- 
gram of  federal  aid  for  medical  education  and  health  services 
for  the  purposes  of: 

Stimulating  expansion  of  capacity  at  existing  medical 

schools 

Planning  additional  medical  schools  distributed  on  a 
geographical  basis  to  provide  needed  service  to  areas  not  now 
served 

Expanding  educational  facilities  and  developing  new 
prograais  for  the  training  of  medical  care    support  personnel 

Increasing  availability  of  health  services  in  the  com- 
launity  of  the  medical  school  and  the  quality  of  health  care 
delivery" 
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The  Oamegie  CommiSBlon  reoomiendB  that  **from  funds  allocated  to 
the  Sttcretarj  of  Health.  Bduoation  and  Welfare  for  innovation 
and  reform  in  higher  education,  grants  be  made  available  for 
development  and  testing  of  new  techniques  for  assessing  individuaj 
competencies. " 
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The  CarnegU  Oonissioxi  reoonends  that  "The  Hew  Hatlonal  Institui 
^•,or  Sdueation  nake  grants  available  to  those  Institutions  that  ^  ^ 
F^are  conducting  STSteaatic  experiaents  vith  remedial  education* 
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FEDERAL  SUPPORT  OF  HEALTH  CARE  PROGRAIIS 


-^The  Carnegie  Gonunission  recommends  that  "federal  funds  to  support  the 

training  of  health  personnel  should  not  be  cut  back"  as  long  as  shortages 
in  health  manpower  continue. 
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PEDEPi^T.  ytnmTHG  OF  MEDICAL  EDDCATION 
Cf.    3.13    FEDERAL  AID  FOR  MEDICAL  SCHOOLS  -  #1  (33-34)  -  C.  #511. 
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PRDBBAL  FUNDINS  0^  OARBER  SUIUAJOE. 


cf.     8.3    FEDERAL  AID  PROGRAM  -  #1  (24)-  C.  #1329. 
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F1:DER^.L  ASSISTAIvCE  hi  ^iA^:POWER  DATA  GATHERIKG  AND  AlsliMYSIS 


The  Commission  recommends  that  ''The  federal  government  should  give 
high  priority  to  the  development  of  more  adequate ^  sophisticated,  and 
CDordinated  programs  of  data  gathering  and  analysis  relating  to  highly 
eiucftted  manpower.     Because  professional  associations  can  be  particularly 
h^lplul  in  these  efforts >  we  also  believe  that  federal  government  agencier^ 
should  develop  programs  designed  to  elicit  and  support  the  efforts  of 
thc5e  associations." 
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CI.    5.1    URBiH  OBSXaVATQRIBS  -  #14  (116)-    C.  #1205. 
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3.13 


ThM  Conissioa  reconends  that  "an  Urban-Grants  Frograa  be  estab* 
lished  vlthin  the  Dapartaant  of  Health*  Bduoa-'^lon  and  Welfare 
lilth  a  funding  of  $10  million  annually  for  10  jears,** 
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3.13 


The  Oaxnegi*  Conission  reoonends  that  **an  Urban-Grant  program 
be  established  vhioh  would  prOTide  10  grants  to  oarefully  selected 
institutions  for  the  purpose  of  undertaking  a  oomprehensiTS  urban 
coBBitMent  for  their  institution.    These  grants  should  not  ex- 
ceed |10  Billion  each  for  a  ten-year  period  with  reviews  every  ] 
two  years.  " 
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FSDSBA^L  Fmronra  for  mbtropolitav  sduoatioval  opportuhitt  oouisbl- 
a  MS  omtBRS  .  
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Cf.    8.3    MBTROPOLItAS  SDUOATIOKIL  0PP0R9I»ITT  OOUHSBLIVG  CBHTSRSiSK* 
#14  (117)  -    C.  #  1330. 
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3.13 

PQUHDATION  FOR  THB  DBVSLOPMS^TT  OF  HTr.HER  SDUOATION 

The  Carnegie  Commission  recommends  the  "establishment  of  a 
ilational  Foundation  for  the  Development  of  Higher  Education 
i-hose  functions  vjould  be  to  encourage,  advise,  revievj,  and  pro- 
vide financial  support  for  institutional  programs  designed 
to  ^ive  aaw  directions  in  curricula,  to  strengthen  essential 
areas  that  have  fallen  behind  or  never  been  adequately  developed 
because  of  inadequate  funding,  and  to  develop  programs  for  im- 
provament  of  educational  processes  and  techniques." 

)f      3.13     SP3CIAL  4LL0CATI0:>IS  TO  TH3  STATES'  POSTS  SO  OTIDARY 
STJTBMS  -  #1A  (27-23)  -  C.  #463. 
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c     3.1    FUTURE  CEAxIGBS  IN  FUiIDrJ3       .^18   (102)  -  C.  #383. 
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3.15 


HmOVATIOiiS  in  Fm^IACIAL  RESOURCES 


3  Cf.    8.^    FINANCIAL  AID  -  ALL  HEADINGS  for  information  relative  to  financial 
aid  sources  as  well  as  references  to  innovations  In  financial 
aEsistance  -  Cards  #  1400  -  #1440. 
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3.15 


"EDDCATIOHAL  gNDOWMBNT" 

Cf.    8.4  C.  #1429.  1430,  1431.  1432 
recomeivlation 
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FIKAIIOING  THROUGH  ONLY  TUITION 


3.15 


Alexander  Mood  proposes  that  "Institutions  of  higher  education 
should  be  fully  financed  by  tuition.    Society's  subsidy  to 
higher  education  should  be  wholly  distributed  to  students  in  i 
the  form  of  grants  to  enable  them  to  pay  the  necessary  tuition." 
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ia?ioiUL  STussiiT  lqa:t  bank 

The  Coai.iiisslon  "once  again  urges  that  the  federal  governnient 
charter  a  National  Student  Loan  Bank  as  a  aonprofit  corporation 
financed  by  the  sale  of  goyernmentally  guaranteed  securities, 
which  would  serve  all  eligible  students  regardless  of  need.  The 
fund  should  be  self-sustaining,  except  for  catastrophic  risks, 
and  should  permit  borrowing  up  to  a  reasonable  limit  that  would 
reflect  both  tuition  charges  and  subsistence  costs.     Loan  repay- 
ments should  be  based  upon  Income  currently  earned,  and  up  to 
40  years  should  be  permitted  for  repayment.     Provision  should  be  I 
made  for  public  subsidy  of  catastrophic  risks."  j 


isl    Cf.     3.13    FEDERAL  CONTINGENT  LQA.N  PROGRAM  -  #1  (29)  -  C.  #489. 

8.4    NATIONAL  STUDENT  LOAN  BANK  -  #1A  (9-10)  -  C.  #1428. 
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NEW  GOVERNMENTAL  PHjCLOSOm  OF  DIRECT  AID  TO  STUDENTS 
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cf  •    8.4  DIRECT  AID  TO  STUDENTS      #21  (49)  for  innovation  which  replaces 

existing  system  of  public  support  of  higher  education  in  the  form  of 
institutional  subsidies-  Card  #  1406. 
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3.15 


STATE  AJID  LOCAL  PUIJD  SOURCES 


Alexander  >Iood  reconifiiends  that  "...all,  or  essentially  all, 
tax  support  for  higher  education  be  parceled  out  each  year 
as  education  grants  to  high  school  graduates  and  high  school 
dropouts  in  a  manner  that  would  equalize  their  financial 
capability, CO  purchase  advanced  education." 
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REDISTAIBUTIOlil  OF  TOTAL  GOVBRNMNTAL  POSTS 

The  Carnegie       _uixsslon  recoramends  that  the  total  governmental 
costs  from  the  states  and  localities  be  redistributed  to  the 
federal  government.     The  Commission  emphasizes  that  this 
recommendation  should  not  result  in  a  decline  of  state  effort. 
Instead,  the  Commission  suggests  that  "federal  effort  should 
Increase  faster  than  state  effort,  particularly  in  the  area 
of  supporting  equality  of  opportunity." 
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i:ioaaA.s£D  federal  assistaitoe  (faojsotbd) 


3-15 


the  next  several 
strictly  need- 


Ihe  aaraegle  Oomnilsslon  projects  that  Over 
years,  as  veterans'  assistance  declines  and 
based  entitlement  funds  increase.  Institutions  may  be  aided 
substantially  by  the  federal  government  in  attempting  to 
erase  financial  barriers  to  attendance." 
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IMDUCIHG  OOST-SAVIMG  CHANGE  - 
MAIUGEMENT  OF  RESOURCES 


3.15 


^The  CoHBiission  recoomends  that  institutioM  of  higher  education  seek 
to  alter  their  budgetary  procedures  in  such  a  way  as  to  induce  cost* 
saving  change t  giving  special  attention  to  the  possibilities  of  per* 
mittlng  departnents  and  schools  to  carry  over  from  year  to  year  signlf* 
icant  proportions  of  unspent    balances  in  their  budgets  and  of  permittxng 
them  to  retain  a  portion  of  the  budgetary  savings  resulting  from 
innovation  or  investment  in  more  efficient  equipment.'' 
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L  CHOSEN  10  COttlDNICATE  WITH  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  AGENTS 


3.2 


The  CoHBlasloa  recomaends  that  "Campus  persoanel  chosen  to  comaunlcate  with 
law  enforceaent  agencies  should  consist  o£  persons  who  not  only  can  achieve 
rapport,  but  also  can  effectively  present  the  views  of  the  campus  coonunlty. 
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MANAGING  HUMAN  RESOURCES  IN  A  PERIOD  OF  DECLIMtHG  GROWTH 

'Ve  (Carnegie  Conmlssion)  recomnend  that  campuses  consider  the  following 
special  policies  for  Increasing  their  flexibility  to  adjust  to  a  peri'>d 
of  a  declining  rate  of  growth: 

.    Recapturing  certain  vacated  positions  for  central  reassignment,  as 
reconnended  earlier 

.    Hiring  temporary  and  part-time  faculty  members 

.    Providing  that  tenure  does  not  necessarily  apply  only  to  the  specific 
original  assignment  of  specialized  field  and  location 

.    Employing  persons  with  subject-matter  flexibility,  as  made  easier 

in  the  training  for  the  Doctor  of  Arts  degree,  and  by  encouraging 
persons  to  shift  fields  where  this  is  desirable  and  possible 

.    Providing  opportunities  for  early  retirements  on  a  full-time  or 
part-time  basis.*'  * 

*cf    3.22  Retirement  Policies  -  #12  (115)    "    C,  #668. 
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GENERAL  SATISFACTION  WITH  ACADEMIC  LIFE 


3.2 


The  Carnegie  Coanlsslon  members  ^^challenge  the  nqrthology  that  academic 
life  in  America  today       rife  with  a  generalized  discontent. • and 
urge  **a  new  period  of  accelerated  reform  • • .despite  the  high  level  of 
general  satisfaction  with  academic  life/* 
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^-    EQUAL  ACCESS 


cf •    1.4  SQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  -  #2  (4)    for  recoomendatlon  regarding  conditions 
to  be  effected  by  2000    -  C.  #  124. 
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NEED  FOR  MIDDLE  MANAGERS 
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cf .  2.11  MIDDLE  MANAGERS.  DEVELOPMENT  AND  TRAINING  -  #12  (132)  -  C.  #203  - 
f<w  specific  details  regardins  the  more  effective  management  of 
human  resources  by  providing  the  development  and  training  of 
nlddle  managers 
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PROBLEM  AREAS  IN  THE  USE  OF  HUMAN  RESOURCES  NEEDHK  REFORM 


cf .     1.0    PROBLEM  AREAS  NECESSITATING  REFORM  IN  HIGHER  EDUCATION  -  #13  (3-41 
C.  #22.  1 
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REPOBMS  IN  THE  USE  OF  HIBAN  RESOURCES 

c£.     1.4    STin>ENT-ORIENTED  REFORMS  -  #13  (4)  -  C.  #150. 
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AFFIMATIVE  ACTION  -  FACULTY  HIRING  POLICIES 

cf.     3.22  FACULTY  HIRING  POLICIES  -    AFFIRmTIVE    ACTION  -  ^f20  (148)  - 
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AFFIRMATIVE  ACTION  -  OFFICER  (S) 

**To  expedite  achieving  such  goals  (affirmative  action  written  policies) , 
every  large  college  or  university  should  appoint  one  or  more  affirmative 
action  officers,  whose  policies  should  be  guided  by  an  appropriately  constituj 
ted  advisory  committee  or  council.    Small  colleges  may  find  it  preferable  to 
assign  affirmative  action  responsibilities  to  an  existing  administrator  or 
faculty  member/' 
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affum^tive  action  -  federal  contracts 
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cf^      3.13  FEDERAL  CONTRACTS  AND  AFFIRMATIVE  ACTION  -  #20  (150)-  C.  #451  -foi 
discussion  of  relationship  between  federal  policies  of  contract  award- 
ing and  affirmative  action 
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AFFIRM<kTIVE  ACTION  -    WRITTEN  POLICIES 

"All  colleges  and  universities  covered  by  federal  affirmative  action  require- 
ments relating  to  employment  should  proceed  to  develop  adequate  written 
statements  of  affirmative  action  policy  and  should  take  active  steps  to  see 
that  the  goals  cf  the  iffirmative  action  policy  are  achieved  within  a  reason- 
able period  of  ti*ne«" 
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AHTINEPOTISM  RULES 

"There  should  be  no  antlnepotlsm  rules  applying  to  employment  within  the 
institution  or  campus  as  a  vhole^  or  within  individual  units »  such  as 
departments 9  schools,  and  institutes «    However,  a  husband  or  wife  should  not 
be  involved  in  a  decision  relating  to  his  or  her  spouse," 
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3.2 


**There  should  be  equal  treatment  o£  men  and  women  in  all  matters  relating 
to  salary,  fringe  benefits,  and  terms  and  conditions  of  employment." 
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REMOVAL  OF  BARRIERS  TO  ADVANCEMENT  OF  WOMEN 

**We  (Carnegie  Cocnlss ion)  favor  the  removal  of  all  improper  barriers  to  the 
advancement  of  women;  an  active  search  for  their  talents  and  active  measures| 
to  develop  their  talents;  and  special  consideration  of  their  problems  and 
for  their  contributiDns*" 
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3]     "The  roles  £or  females  presented    to  them  (women)  in  early  li£e« 

The  comparatively  greater  absence  o£  *role  models*  for  women  as  they  rise 
higher  in  academic  life... 
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WOMEN  IN  ACADEMIC  LIFE 
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Factors  of  particular  Importance  which  affect  the  situation  of  women  In 
academic  life  are: 
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3.2 


WOMEN  IN  ACADEMIC  LIFE 

C£.    specific  categories  for  Information  on: 

Wonen  in  Administration  -  C.  #560  -  #564,  #569,  #656 

Women  in  Faculty  positions  -  C.  #569,  #590  -#618,  656,  658,  659 

Women  on  Staffs  -  C.  #656 

Women  as  Students  -  C.  #698  -  #703 
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CHART  1  ITofiieii  as  •  percentage  of  persons  af  selecteii  Impels  of  MJvancemcnt  within  (he  etfucatioital 
system.  1970 
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WOMEN  -  KIMBER  OF  MASTER'S  and  DOCTOR  *  S  ^l^ftatgS 
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FUTURE  EXBECTATIOHS  FOR  WOHEN 


**We  (Carnegie  Commission)  hope  and  expect.  Instead,  (of  the  backiiasd  swing 
which  followed  the  granting  of  women* s  sufferage)  a  steady  trend  toward 
full  equality  of  opporttmity  for  women  in  academic  life*" 
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'^Historically,  women  in  higher  education  have  been  and  still  often  are  dis* 
advantaged  as  individuals  compared  to  the  level  of  their  potential  abilities 

•  in  admission  to  college. 

•  in  acceptance  into  graduate  school 

•  in  acceptance  into  and  promotion  within  faculties  (and 

administrative  staffs) 
in  salaries  paid..." 
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INTERNA  GRIEVANCE  PROCEDURES 


"The  affirmative  action  program  should  also  provide  for  an  effective  internal 
grievance  procedure,  if  the  institution  does  not  already  have  one.  An 
effective  grievance  procedure  should  result  in  minimizing  litigation." 
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3.21 


t  ADMINISTRATORS 


Cf.    2.11   ALL  HEADINGS  -  for  infonafttloa  on  administrators  as  part  of 
internal  governance  structure  as  well  as  a  human  resource 
Cards  #189  -  #204. 
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3.21 


PRESIDENT  .  STAFF 

"The  Coanilsslon  also  recommends  that  the  president  of  the  Institution 
be  given  adequate  assistance  from  a  highly  capable  staff." 
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3.21 


The  Commission  recommends  that  "College  admissions  officers 
should  be  appointed  with  great  care  because  their  work  is 
intimately  tied  to  the  primary  mission  of  the  institution.  If 
possible,  they  should  have  both  facultv  status  and  a  prominent 
place  in  the  administrative  hierarchy.  ' 
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ADHIMISTRATION  .  SOURCE  OF  ADMINISTRATORS 


The  Coamisslon  supports  the  ^'strong  tradition  in  higher  education  that 
presidents,  chancellors,  deans,  and  other  top  administrative  officials 
should  be  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  the  faculty declaring  that 
such  a  tradition  ^'is  sound.** 
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3.21 


ADimiSTRHORS 


"CollMM  and  uiiiT«rslti«8  Bhouldl  tak«  •■p«oiallj  Tigorotis  atmpn 
to  OT«rooB«  A  p«pva«lT«  problem  of  absonoo  of  woaon  in  top  ad- 
■iBistratlT*  positions*    IToasn  should  bs  giTsn  opportunities  bj 
their  departments  to  serre  as  departnent  chaimen*  beeause  aca- 
denie  adninistrators  are  usually  selected  from  among  persons  who 
have  serred  ably  as  department  chairmen.    Most  important  is  an 
administratiTe  stance  that  is  highly  positiTs  toward  proTiding 
opportunities  for  women  to  rise  in  the  administrative  heirarchy. 
Also  very  important  is  the  proTision  of  management  training  op- 
portunities for  both  men  and  woaen  who  have  potential  administra 
tive  ability  but  do  not  hold  administrative  positions. 
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UaSEH  IK  ADlilNISTRATIOK 


"•••thoy  (women)  are  so  rarely  represented  in  top  academic  administrative 
positions  as  to  be  practically  nonexistent  in  the  upper  echelons." 
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ADHINISTRATIVE  STAFFS  -  WOMEN  MEMBERS 


At  the  institutional  level  the  Carnegie  Commission  favors  "more  efforts 
to  place  women  on  administrative  staffs." 
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WOHPI  AS  PEECEHTAGB  OF  ACADEKIC  ADMINISTRATORS  -  FODR-YEAR  COLLEGES  & 
UNIVERSITIES  ^1969- 1970) 
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source:    Oilman  <1970^  p.  16). 
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WOMBH  -  raOMOTIPy  AMD  SAIAEIBS  OM  ADMDIISTEATIVB  STAFFS 


Of.     3.2    WOMBtf  XM  HIGH2R  BDDOATIOV  -  §20  (1)-  C.  #554. 
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KONACADEMIC    ADMINISTRATORS  TRAINING 

*rrhere  should  likewise  be  emphasis  on  providing  specialized  training 
for  nonacademlc  administrators 

cf .  2.11    MIDDLE  MANAGERS  ^  DEVELOPMENT  AND  TRAINING    -  #12  (132)  r  C.#203- 
for  additional  information 
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OOSTS  -  ADMIMISTRATIVE  INEFFICIENCY 


"The  Coanlsslon  recomnends  that  all  Inatltutlons  of  higher  education, 
especially  those  with  relatively  high  administrative  costs,  conduct, 
analyses  of  these  costs  with  a  view  to  identifying  functions  or  parts  of 
the  institution  in  which  these  costs  may  be  excessive  or  in  which  there 
is  evidence  of  administrative  inefficiency." 
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ADMIKISTOATIVE  IHFLUEMCE  ON  CHArtGE 


cf .    4.4    LEADERSHIP  IN  INNOVATION  -  #13  (62-<63)    for  discussion  of  the 

role  of  academic  administrators  and  the  president  in  facilitating 
innovation  -    C.  #  1096. 
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Th*  Oftm*gi*  Oouiseioxi  ob8«rT*s  that  "Th*  abilitj  of  most 
urbaa-looatad  unlTarsities  and  colleges  to  rsspond  to  urban  nssds 
is  ssTsrsly  handicapped  bj  failure  to  reflect  this  iaportant 
function  in  their  organisational  structure." 

The  JoHiission  reconends,  therefore,  ''that  large  uniyersities  I 
located  in  urban  areas  appoint  a  ▼ice-president  or  ▼ioe-ehancelloi 
for  '*Arban  affairs  who  would  be  concemsd  -  with  the  unirersity- 
urbsb  interface  in  terns  of  the  urban  impact  of  the  uniTorsity's 
educational,  service,  research,  and  corporate  functions." 


i  Of.    2.1    URBIV  XFTAIRS  ADmORT  OOUVOIL  -  #14  (93)  -  C.  #  184. 


#14  (93) 
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3.21/3.22 


Ih*  Oantgi*  Oonission  r«ooHi*nd8  "Tht  r^oruitMat  into  faoultj  ||^ 
•Bd  adBlnlstratlT*  positions  of  aoro  voaon  and  aoro  aoabort  of 

aiaority  groups*  ** 


Chs  OoBcad.ssioa  sxplains  that  "^ioasa  aro  now  in  suoh  positions 
to  about  ons-balf  or  aors  of  rsasonabls  szpsotationfi»  and  asabsrsll 
of  aiaority  groins  to  about  on«-tliird.  ** 
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3.21/3.22 

COOPERATION  BSTySEIT  SCHOOL  A.:?D  aOLLS5B  TBACHEHS  ATTD  ADMINISTRATOl 


The  Carnegie  Commissloii  reco.-nmends  that  "Though  often  different 
in  temperaaient,  trainins»  and  style,  school  and  college  teachers 
and  administrators  must  work  together  to  reduce  iiany  of  the 
present  undesirable  discontinuities  in  the  relatioaships  be- 
tween school  and  college.'' 
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USE  OT  gAOTTT/nX  A^im  STITOEHM  POE  OOMmmiTT  SmVIOB 

Of.     1.1    COMMOTItT  SBRVIOB  -  QUiSI-OTIVBRSITT  AOBfCIBS  -  #14  (77| 
Card  #40. 
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CNAUT  >  ^ 


Maiortty  of  focutt^  members  and 

Mu/onty  of  students  and  minontjf  of 

Mafontif  of  stmdtnts  amti  of  facmit^  mumbers 

mmortty  of  stmdemts 

fucuhy  members 

Coyrst  work  tmon 

rtlctKmt  to  am- 

Moft  attention  to 

More  emphasis 

All  courses 

Ttackuuf  prinmry  crUtnom 

ttmptwiuy  life 

emottomtl  growth  Reqmrementof 

on  brand  libermi 

All  grades  ahoi^ 

m  fmndty  promotiom 

of  stmJents 

comnutnttff  9ervtci 

t  edncntion 

ished 

elective 

UmUr- 

UtuUr- 

Under- 

Under- 

Under^ 

Under^ 

Under* 

grmJmate 

grmdnate 

§wadnate 

gmdnate 

grmdnate 

graduAte 

»lcJ>»<ls  stmdemtM  Fmcmty 

stmUnts  Fmc%Utff 

MtmdentM  Fmemit^ 

stndenteFaadtif 

stndenU  Fmadtjt 

stndents  Faculty 

stmknu  Faeuitg 

9S% 


91% 


78% 


83% 


75% 


71% 


56% 


56% 


59% 


48% 


37% 


51% 


33% 


19% 
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ClAMGES  DESIRED  BY  STUDENTS  AND  FACULTY 

Despite  the  high    level  of  general  satisfaction  with  academic  life,  the 
Carnegie  Commission  observed  that  some  changes  which  are  strongly  desired 
by  both  students  and  faculty  members  include: 

*\     Improvement  of  teaching  effectiveness  and  of  the  rewards  for 
good  teaching 

•  Achievement  of  more  * relevance^  in  the  curriculim 

«    Provision  of  more  creative  opportunities  for  students 

•  Greater  attention  to  the  * emotional  growth*  of  students*' 

cf  •    3 •22/3.24    STUDENT  AND  FACULTY  VIEWPOINTS  ON  CHANGES  -  #13  (14)- 

C.  #572. 
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WOHEN  -  PERCENTAGE  OF  UNDERGRADUATE  STUDENTS.  GRADUATE.  STUDENTS.  AND  FACULTY 
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TABLE  S  Women  as  »  percentage  ot  undergraduate  students,  graduate  students,  and  faculty  members,  bf 
type  and  control  ol  institution,  T969 


Uuder^ 

)^raduutcs 

GruJuates 

r licufty 

Tupc  of  irt^titution 

l^ubUc 

Private 

Public 

Private 

Public 

Private 

Research  universities  I 

41.7 

27.4 

4ZO  •> 

10  Q 

Research  universities  It 

30  5 

44  2 

226 

172 

12  8 

132 

Doctoral-Granting 
universities  I  and  U 

44  2 

39-1 

229 

221 

13.1 

19.9 

Comprehensive  universities 
and  colleges  I 

54.4 

43.5 

33.8 

34.0 

24.8 

161 

Comprehensive  universities 
and  colleges  U 

632 

57.4 

296 

58.3 

235 

296 

Liberal  arts  colleges  t 

• 

60.3 

• 

55.3 

226 

Liberal  arts  colleges  U 

53.3 

59.0 

• 

20.2 

19.5 

332 

Two-year  colleges 

41  2 

41.5 

• 

• 

235 

40.1 

•Percentages  not  reported  because  number  of  respondents  was  small  or  zero. 
socrce:  Carnegie  Commission  Survey  of  Faculty  and  Student  Opinion*  1969. 
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FACPLTg  MEMBERS 

Cf.    2.12    ALL  HEADINGS  -  for  Information  relative  to  faculty  members  as  part 
of  governance  structure  as  well  as  human  resources-  Cards  #  205  - 
#221. 
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JfigP  FOR  SS^IERALISTS 

cf .     3.25    USE  OP  GENERALISTS  ON  FACULTIES  -  #R37  (30)  -  C.  #858. 
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:j    FACDLIY  AGREPffiHI  WITH  RKFOPC  BY  AGE 
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PcrccnUHtc  who  ''strongly  agree** or 
*<Mnv  tcirk  rtscnatums''* 


AH  ages    51  or  older    41-50    31-40    30  or  younger 


"L,  fulerifruduute  eilucatioH  in  /XpHCncu 
tconlil  be  hn proved  if:** 

"/Ml  courses  were  elective** 

19 

15 

18 

21 

24 

"Grades  icere  abolislted" 

33 

25 

30 

35 

44 

^Conrsework  were  more  relevant  to 
contetnporury  life  and  problems" 

75 

72 

73 

75 

81 

"More  attention  teere  paid  to  the 
cfnotfoptal  growth  of  students'* 

7t 

74 

73 

68 

70 

"Students  wt/e  required  to  spend 
a  year  in  community  service  at 
home  or  abroad** 

56 

54 

56 

57 

56 

"Titere  were  less  emphasis  on 
specialized  training  and  more 
on  broad  liberal  education" 

56 

57 

55 

56 

57 

^'Teaching  effectiveness,  not  pubti- 
cations,  should  be  the  primary 
criterion  for  promotion  of  faculty,  ** 

78 

83 

75 

74 

81 

*Othtrr  possible  responses:  ''disagree  with  rcsen»ationsr  **stronRly  disagree/ 
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FACULTY  ACmMBHT  WITH  RBFOPS.  BY  FIM  OF  STOPY  -  #1  3.22 


PercentiiifC  who  **strot:qly  agree*'  or 
"Utjrec  with  resenKttions"* 


All  Social  Humani-  Fine  Physical 
fields    sciences    ties  arts  sciences 


"UnUergraduate  education 
in  America  would 
be  improved  if:** 

'*AU  courses  were 

elective''  19         28      .     23  28  14 

^Grades  were  abolished '        33         35  38          47  20 

*'Coursework  were  more 
relevant  to  contemporary 

life  and  problems''  75  75  66  86  66 

**More  attention  were 
paid  to  the  emotional 

growth  of  students"  71  67  70          80  60 

^Students  were  required 
to  spend  a  year  im 
community  service  at 

home  or  abroad''  56  63  60  62  42 

"There  were  less  emphasis 
on  specialized  training 
and  more  on  broad 

liberal  education"  56         68  80  54  46 

'^Teaching  effectiveness^ 
not  publicatiofis,  should 
be  the  primary  criterion 

for  promotion  of  faculty.*^  78         65  81  90  65 

*  Other  possible  responses:  ^disagree  with  rcsenrations^**  ^strongly  disagree.^ 
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Percentage  tvho  "strongly  agree"  or 
"agree  with  reservations"* 
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Biological 
sciences 


"Ufutergraduate  education 
in  America  would 
be  improved  if:** 

"All  courses  were 
elective** 

"Grades  were  abolished** 

"Conrsework  were  more 
relevant  to  contemporary 
life  and  probleftts** 

"More  attention  were 
paid  to  the  emotional 
growth  of  students** 

"Students  were  required 
to  spend  a  year  in 
conur:irrity  service  at 
home  or  abroad** 

"There  were  less  emphasis 
on  specialized  training 
and  more  on  broad 
liberal  education** 

"Teaching  effectiveness, 
not  publications,  should 
be  the  primary  criterion 
for  promotion  of  faculty.  ** 


19 
25 

73 

65 

50 

52 

62 


Education/ 

Social 

uelfarv 


20 
43 

87 

80 

61 


92 


Engi* 
neering 


Health     Law  Business 


Other 

professions 


7 

16 

68 

67 

46 
30 
74 


15 

33 


78 


55 


52 


76 


*  Other  possible  responses!  **disagree  with  reservations***  -strongly  disagree  J 
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23 

25 

62 
50 

44 

70 
58 


12 

27 

83 
72 

52 

42 

84 


11 
25 

81 

70 

57 

36 

73 
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3.22 

DOCTORATES  -  FACULTY  MEMBERS  -  PERCENTAGES 

'•The  Carnegie  Coomission  Survey  of  Faculty  and  Student  Opinion,  1969,  showed 
that  about  83  percent  of  the  male  faculty  members  and  47  percent  of  the 
female  faculty  members  in  Research  Universities  I  had  doctor's  degrees. 
In  other  groups  of  universities  smaller  percentages  of  either  sex  had  these 
advanced  degrees." 
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EFFECTS  OK  FACULTY  OF  DECLINING  RATE  OF  GROWTH 


Ljl 


3.22 


**Ae  the  rate  of  growth  in  enrol Inent  declines,  the  need  for  additions 
to  faculty  will  also  taper  off.    Turnover  of  faculty  nembers  will 
undoubtedly  decline  as  new  hiring  falls  off,  and  In  the  1980s  additional 
faculty  nenberv  will  be  needed  only  to  replace  those  who  retire  or  who 
die  before  retirement." 
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aiSIJ-^  AGii;  L£;VBL  OF  FACULTY  :-:BV33RS 

Tiie  Came 'le  Conmission  x/arns  that  the  effects  of  desired  ohan^^re 
will  be  thwarted  by  "the  rising  a^e  level  of  faculty  naembers  (the 
median  a^e  will  rise  by  about  one-half  a  year  each  year  fror. 
1970  to  iy90)  as  fev/er  nev  hires  are  made  and  older  persons 
are  protected  by  tenure  and  seniority  practices." 
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FACULTY  SHIFT  IN  FIELD  OF  SPECIALIZATIOM  -  IN-SERVICE  TRAINING 
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"•••universities  and  colleges  may  have  to  devise  ways  to  encourage  their 
faculty  members,  on  a  voluntary  basis,  to  engage  in  retraining  to 
facilitate  such  shifts  (to  neighboring  or  related  fields)^" 
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REDUCED  iJEED  FOR  ADDITIONAL  FACULTY 


3.22  g>« 


LScf.    7.3/7.4    ADVANTAGES  OF  TECHNOLOGY  FOR  FACULTY  -  #11  (3) - 

C.  #  1268. 
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-Hr:;sTRUOTiONAL  staff 

Mof.     4.1"  I\TSTHT-3TI0:aL  STAFF  FOR  HBVf  TECH:I0L0GY  -  #11  (70-74)  - 
C.  #929. 
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3.22 


disrupHom  oi 


Po^itiom 

Paculty 
members 

Gntilii  itc 
Students 

(JnderQraduute 
students 

**Ih  the  U.S.A.  toJcjf  there  can  be 
HO  justification  for  using  violence  to 
achiet*e  political  goals.  (Percentage 
responding  ^disagree'*) 

27 

m 

25 

*"F€urftlty  members  should  be  free  on 
campus  to  advocate  violent  resistance 
to  puviic  auiftortiy.  irercentage 
responding  *'agree") 

22 

23 

32 

**Students  who  disrupt  the 
fuHCttkming  of  a  college  should  he 
e.xpcllcd  or  suspended. (Percentage 
respo$tding  **disagree'J 

20 

27 

39 

^Meaningful  s€icial  change  cannot 
be  achieved  through  traditions 
American  politics,** (Percentage 
responding  '*agree'*) 

33 

38 

55 

*  Question  not  asked. 
SOURCE:   Camri^e  Commission  Survey  of  Faculty  and  Student  Opinion. 
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FACULTY  ATTXTODBS  ABOUT  THE  USE  OP  STUDENT  EVALUATKMS  FOR  FACULTY  FRONOTIC 


Doctoral-granting  institutions 


All 

institutions 


Heavy  Moderate  Moderate 

emphasis  e^nphasis  emphasis 

on  on  on 

research  research  doctoral 


"Factdty  promotions  should  be 
based  in  part  on  formal 
student  evaluations  of  their 
teachers.  ** 

Percentage  who  **strongfy 


Limited 

cpnphasis 

on 

doctoral 


agree" 

14 

13 

13 

14 

13 

Percentage  who  "agree  with 
reserxHttions" 

41 

40 

43 

43 

45 

Ptrrceiiiagc  who  "disagree 
with  rcsenKXiions" 

30 

30 

30 

27 

29 

Percentage  wito  "strongljf 
disagree" 

15 

17 

14 

16 

13 

TOTAL 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 
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FACULTY  ATTITUDES  ABOUT  POLITICAL  ISSUES 
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•Ve  (Carnegie  Comnlssloa)  note,  however,  that  about  one-third 
of  faculty  iiie]ii>er8  now  seem  to  favor  the  taking  of  stands  on 
political  issues  by  college  and  university  faculties.  Direct 
institutional  political  action  in  our  opinion,  nevertheless, 
should  be  rejected  .  . 
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FACULTY  HIRING  POLICIES  -  AFFIRMATIVE  ACTION 


3^22 


^  ^•De^rtments  and  schuols  should  actively  recruit  women  and  maintain  records 
^  that  indicate  the  steps  they  have  taken  in  this  recruitment  program*  Efforts 
should  be  made  to  recruit  women  who  are  members  of  minority  groups  through 
recruitment  plans  especially  designed  to  seek  them  out.    Serious  considera- 
tion should  be  given  to  appointing  qualified  women  lecturers  to  regular 
faculty  positions." 
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HIRING  MINOEITIES  AND  WOMEN 
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The  Caznegie  Comnlssion  recomnends  that  menibers  of  minority  group| 
and  women  should  be  given  special  consideration  in  hiring  when 
such  persons  have  the  training  and  the  background  to  perform 
competently  the  teaching  and  research  and  other  assignments  of 
the  miversity  or  college,  and  when  such  special  consideration 
is  essential  to  the  creation  of  a  more  effective  total  academic 
envlrcnment.    The  Connission,  however,  is  "opposed  to  quotas 
and  to  a  lottery  system." 
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MTgrn^TTTna  AMD  tfOIBH  FOR  glCUiaY'*POOL''OF  APPLI01MT8 

The  Camasi*  OOBaission  reoonends  that  **Sp«oial  •fforts  should 
btt  aad*  to  find  quallflod  aoBbors  of  mlnorltj  groups  and  women 
for  Inclusion  In  the  'pool*  of  condldates  for  oonsldsratlon  nhan 
faculty  appointments  ara  being  made;  and  such  persons  should  be 
given  special  consideration  In  employment  for  faculty  positions, 
where  their  empooyment  will  lead  to  the  creation  of  a  more  effec- 
tive total  academic  environment  for  the  entire  student  group 
that  will  be  affected.** 
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•  .th*  rmtio  for  Msbors  of  alaoritj  groups  is  about  OB«-thlrd|: 


[tho  oztoBt  of  thoir  partioipation  la  tho^gonoral  labor  ftnroo).** 
Of.    3.22    ¥Oirai  01  PAOKJUIB  -  RROlICiaBS  -  #20  (5)  -  C.  #601 
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BACUL  CH4RACTERISTICS  OF  FACULTY  MEMBERS  (1969) 


3.22 


Type  of  institution  and  sex 


Total 


Number 

(OOOr  Percent 


White 


Black  Other 


Public 

Total  men  2t7.6 

Total  xoomen  ^9  9 
Research  universities  I  and  II 

Men  819 

Women 

Ooctoral-granting  universities  I  and  II 

Men  259 

Women  3^ 

Comprehensive  universities  and  colleges 

Men  64,9 

Women  21.0 

Liberal  arts  colleges  * 

Men  15 

IVom^it  0-4 
Two-year  colleges 

Men  409 

IVomrfi  125 


1000 
1000 

1000 
1000 

1000 
1000 

1000 
1000 

100,0 
1000 

1000 
1000 


957 
91.7 

973 
970 

97,6 
98.0 

915 
85.3 

767 
63.8 

98.7 
96.0 


26 
63 

04 
13 

0.3 
07 

6.9 
12.8 

22  8 
28.9 

07 

1.5 


17 

2.0 

23 
1.7 

2.1 
1.4 

15 
1.9 

05 
72 

06 

2.5 
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WOMEN  IN  ACADEMIC  LIFE  -  CONCERN  IN  THE  '  70' s 

••Concern  for  the  situation  of  women  In  academic  life  has  greatly  intensified^ 

in  the  1970s  with  a  decline  of  the  birthrate,  a  nevr  concern  for  social 

ju8tice»»»the  rise  of  the  women's  movement ,  and  the  development  of  new 
attitudes  about  sexual  roles 
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*fhm  •Ituatloa  for  voaom  on  oollogo  and  unlTorsity  faoultioo  hat 
dotorioratod  OTor  rooont  dooados*  bogianlag  with  tho  1930 'a." 
lliia  dotorioration  haa  boon  aeooloratod  by  tho  Doproaaioa  nhioh 
oaiphaaisod  tho  oaployaont  of  aoa;    bj  tho  ozpanaion  of  tradition* 
ally  aala  fiolda  of  aoloaoo,  oaclnooring*  and  buainoaa  adainia- 
tration;  tho  inoroaaod  blrthrato  following  World  Var  IT;  and 
diffioulty  in  obtaining  donoatio  holp.    An  additional  faotor  haa 
boon  tho  attraction  of  non  to  tho  inoroaaod  aoadonio  aalarioa. 
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H^w^iswyyAif^ny  of  MtjnffW  01  yiOULTT 

"M^wj  dtpartMSt  and  sohool  in  «a  aeadtaie  institution  should 
•stnbli«lt»  in  oonsoltation  with  ths  adninistrstion  of  ths  col- 
Isgs  or  uniTorsltXt  s  goal  rolnting  to  tho  rolativo  roprossnts- 
tioa  of  voMn  on  its  rogulnr  faculty  (nssistmnt  profossor  to  full 
profossor)*«.8pooial  eonsidsmtion  should  bo  givon  to  vomon  who 
■oot  tho  institution's  ttandards  of  oonpotoneo  in  tons  of  both 
roalisod  and  potontial  ability,  OTon  though  thoy  nay  havo  had  a 
loss  siibstantial  rooord  of  aohioToaont  in  tons  of  rosoareh  and 
publioation  than  son  uho  aro  boing  eonsidorod  for  tho  sano 
positions*    Standards  of  oonpotonoo**  •should  be  nado  noro  ox- 
pUoit." 
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WOMETJ  FACULTY  MEMBERS  -  PERCENTAGE  OF  TOTAL  FACULTY 
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Although  wmen  represent  about  467.  of  all  undergraduates  and  about  377.  of 
all  graduate  students  in  higher  education,  "they  represented  only  27  percent 
of  college  faculty  members  in  1971-72  (National  Education  Association,  197/.).' 

The  Comtission  continues  by  observing  that  "there  is  a  tendency  for  ratios 
of  women  to  men  to  be  much  smaller  in  universities,  and  especially  in 
highly  research-oriented  universities,  than  in  other  types  of  institutions.' 
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UOMEN  ON  FACULTIES  -  PERCENTAGES  -  PROJECTED 


3.22 


**It  will  take  until  about  the  year  2000,  under  reasonable  assumptions, 
before  women  are  likely  to  be  included  in  the  national  professoriate  in 
approximately  the  same  proportions  as  they  are  in  the  total  labor  force. • 

cf .    WOMEN  ON  FACULTIES  *  PERCENTAGES  *  #20  (5)     for  present  conditions  - 
Card  #601« 
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WOMEN  OK   FACULTIES  -  PERCENTAGES 


'Vomen  are  now  £ound  on  faculties  to  something  over  one-half  the  extent  of 
cheir  participation  in  the  general  labor  force..." 

cf.     3.22    MINORITIES  ON  FACULTIES  -  PERCENTAGES  -  ^^20  (5)  -  C.  #594. 
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3.22    WOMEN  ON  FACULTIES  -  PERCENTAGES  -  PROJECTED  -  #20  (6)-  C#  #600-|||^ 
for  con:Ixtion8  in  the  year  2000. 
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RECRUITMENT  -    DISCRIMINATION  AGAINST  WOt'lEN 


3.22 


••The  charge  is  frequently  made  by  academic  women,  with  considerable  justifica^ 
tion,  that  the  recruitment  methods  used  by  departments  and  schools  tend  to 
favor  men." 
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DETERIORATION  OF  STATUS -  MCMEU  FACULTY  MEMBERS 


3.22  B 


**Perhap8  the  most  surprising  aspect  of  the  status  of  women  as  faculty  ronber«, 
l.owvor,  is  the  evidence  that  both  the  relative  representation  and  status  of 
women  have  deteriorated  over  the  last  50  years." 

cf .    3.22    DOCTGRATES  -  FACULTY  PERCENTAGES  -  #  20  (113)  for  explanation  of 
possible  reason  for  deterioration  of  women's  status  -  C.  #  580. 
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-    604    -  3.22 
WOMEN  AS  A  PERCENTAGE  OF  FACULTY  MEMBERS  IN  FOUR-YEAR  COLLEGES  AND  WIVERSIT 


TABLE  7 

women  as  a 

i^,.*tf  members 
ccftcges^nd 


facult}f  fank 

1959  iA) 

7965-66 

1971  72 

All  ranki^ 

191 

184 

190 

Profcs->or. 

99 

87 

66 

dissociate  professor 

17  5 

15  1 

146 

Assistattt  professor 

21  7 

19-4 

20  7 

Instructor 

293 

32  5 

39.4 

scHrttCE:    N3tton.ll  Lducjltoci  A^soct^itton  (1^72.  p. 
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AS  A  PBRCEMTiiGl  OF  FACULTY  NBSSkzt  u  in»x¥BBxxx«B  -  #2         3.**  , 

TABLE  C-13  Women  as  a  pofcenfjgo  o/  faca/tx  mcmiers  in  t:iU¥crsitioa  in  sclcclcti  luttire  yean:,  on  th» 
basii  ot  varying  assumittiom  about  the  pe.-cenl.19tT  of  womtut  among  '  new  hiies"  and  among  tacultf 
tnetnbers  in  7969 
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D.:tj  u^ui  in  projection 
titui  year 


#20  (234) 


r.Vim^M  arc  5(f  pt'tt^-rtt  of  m  :c  hires         Women  are  10()  vcnvnt  of  nexo  h:*ei 


Constant  two  percent 


IWmien  as  a  pfercent^ 

ti^e  ot  fdL'ultv 

f:tetnbcrs  in  1969 

b 

10 

15 

20 

2b 

30 

5 

10 

15 

20 

25 

30 

Cartter 

1975 

21  7 

25  2 

28.8 

32  3 

35  8 

32  8 

36  3 

39.9 

434 

4G9 

50  5 

19S() 

22  9 

25  9 

289 

319 

34  9 

330 

42  8 

4b8 

48  8 

51.8 

54  8 

57  9 

19S5 

214 

24  6 

27  8 

30.9 

34  1 

37  3 

39  7 

42  8 

460 

49  2 

52  4 

55  5 

1990 

21.8 

250 

28.1 

31  2 

34  4 

37  5 

40  5 

43  7 

4G8 

49  9 

53  1 

562 

Carnegie 

1975 

17  4 

21.0 

216 

28  3 

31  9 

35  5 

31  2 

34  8 

384 

421 

457 

49  3 

VJSO 

225 

25  6 

28  6 

31  7 

34  7 

378 

42  0 

45  1 

48  1 

51.2 

5-^2 

573 

19S5 

222 

25  3 

28  4 

31.5 

346 

37  7 

41  4 

44  4 

47  5 

50  6 

53  7 

568 

1990 

24  2 

27  1 

300 

328 

357 

3^.5 

456 

45  5 

51.3 

54  2 

57  1 

599 

1975 

19  1 

226 

26  0 

29.4 

329 

3G3 

34  9 

383 

41  7 

45  1 

48.6 

52  0 

l^SO 

24  6 

275 

30  3 

331 

359 

38  7 

46  5 

49.3 

52  1 

54.9 

57  7 

60.6 

1985 

24  2 

27.0 

299 

328 

35  6 

385 

454 

4B.3 

512 

54  0 

569 

59.8 

1990 

249 

277 

30  5 

333 

361 

389 

47  1 

499 

52  7 

555 

582 

61  0 

Maslach 

1975 

17  2 

208 

24  5 

281 

31.8 

354 

30.8 

344 

38.1 

41.7 

45.3 

49.0 

1980 

23  3 

263 

293 

322 

352 

382 

437 

467 

497 

52  6 

556 

58.5 

29o5 

26.7 

293 

31  9 

345 

37  1 

39.7 

50.9 

53  5 

56.1 

586 

61.2 

63  8 

2990 

307 

328 

350 

37  1 

393 

41  4 

593 
LjJLiA. 

61.4 

63  5 

657 

67.8 

700 
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Chart  C-1  Women  as  a  pccenlago  of  faculfv  members,  protected  1970-1990  .n  unii-eis.Kes;  consfanthMng 
30  percent  women.  Comparison  of  diHerent  initial  percentages  in  1969. 
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WOMni  AS  A  PgRCPI^CT  OF  FACULTY  -  PROJECTED  (1970-90)-  PHIVKRSITIES  3*22 


,tLHl  C  7  ^on:cn  as  a  pcfcentage  Of  facutty  members,  projected.  1970to  1990.  in  ttnivvrsitic^;  initiai 
*  t-nu^o  $n  1969  cquiil  to  14,67,  Comparison  of  dii^erent  raics  of  htrmg  women. 
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-        WOMEN  -  FACULTY  LEVEL 
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3.22 


At  the  faculty  level  the  Carnegie  Coomlsslon  recoomends  that  '^special 
efforts  to  recruit  women  Into  the  pool  fcrom  which  appointees  are  selected^^ 
be  made*    The  Comnlsslon  encourages  special  consideration  to  the  role 
of  women  as  models  and  counselors  for  women  students.    The  Commission 
also  reconmiends  policies  which  will  assist  women  '^to  find  a  fuller  place  In 
the  academic  world,"  e»g«  part  -time  appointments,  chlldbearlng  and  child- 
rearing  leaves,  and  the  reduction  of  the  severity  of  antlnepotlsm  rules • 
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3.22 


*3    WOMEN  FACULTY  MEMBERS  -  LECTURERS 


"Women  also  make  up  a  sizable  proportion  of  lecturers,  and  there  have  been 
accusations  In  many  Institutions  that  an  Important  type  of  discrimination 
Is  the  tendency  to  keep  women  In  this  "nonladder"  and  nontenure  status." 
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DISCRIMIKATIW  AGAINST  WOIIEK  IK  STATUS  AIs^D  CONPEMSATIOK 


3.2Z 


The  Carnegie  Commission  refers  to  the 
which  "strongly  suggest  that  there  is 
and  compensation  in  higher  education • 
and  in  many  private  Institutions  that 
discrimination  does  not  take  the  form 
a  man  when  she  is  in  the  same  step  of 
form  of  not  moving  her  up  through  the 


Astin-Bayer  and  the  Scott  findings 
discrimination  against  women  in  status 

In  virtually  all  public  institutions 
have  formal  salary  structures,  the 
of  paying  a  woman  a  lower  satar;/  than 
the  same  rank,  but  it  does  take  the 
steps  and  ranks  as  quickly*" 


#20  (119) 
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•3 

,3         DISCRIMIH4TI0N  ACAIMST  WOMEN  -  ADVANCEMENT 


«2 


I 


3.22 


^Ve  (Carnegie  Comnisslcm)  would  suggest  that  departmeuts  tend  to  take 
advantage  o£  the  fact  that  women  have  less  bargaining  power  than  men. 
Now  under  pressure  from  the  federal  goverment  and  from  women ^s  com-* 
mltteesy  Institutions  are  developing  affirmative  action  policies  that 
embody  Intensive  scrutiny  of  departmental  procedures  ^  but  progress  In 
developing  and  lnqplementlng  these  policies  Is  frequently  very  slow.^ 


*  Cf •    #  615  for  reasons  suggested  by  Comnlsslon  for  the  fact  that 
women  have  less  bargaining  power  than  men 


#20  (121-123) 


7.421 


-    613  - 


3.22 
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'3 


WOMEN  -  DEPARTMENT  CHAIRMEN 


cf.    3.21    WOMEN  ADMINISTRATORS  -  #20  (151)  for  recomendation  that  women 
should  be  given  opporttinities  to  serve  as  department  chairmen  in 
preparation  for  other  top  administrative  positions.    Card  #560. 
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WOMEN  IN  SCIENCE 


-    614  - 


The  Carnegie  Comnlsslon  acknowledges  the  overlap  which  occurs  In  the  same 
period  of  life  for  women  of  years  of  high  Intellectual  fertility  and  high 
chlldbearlng  fertility.     The  Commission  considers  this  overlap,  along 
with  less  mathematical  training  In  high  school,  as  a  possible  explanation 
for  the  lower  prasent  proportion  of  women  In  the  sciences. 
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3.22 


WOtgN  -  LESS  BARQklNING  POWER 


The  Coonissloa  suggests  that  women  have  less  bargaining  power  than  men 
for  three  reasons:    mobility  constraints  which  limit  a   woman  to  the 
location  of  her  husband's  work,  the  woman's  status  as  secondary  earner 
in  the  family,  and  the  more  subtle  influence  of  avoiding  a  salary  in 
excess  of  her  husband ^s  which  some  women  feel. 


Cf. 


#612  for  additional  discus  tion  of  restraints  against  women  J s 
advancement 
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3.22 


WOMBH  -  raOMOTIOM  AXD  itT1>Rra  FAGITLTIES 

Cf.    3»2    VQNBI  IN  HI6HXR  EDUCITIOS  -  #20  (1)  -  C  #554. 
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-    617    -  3.22 

DIFFEitENCES  BETWEEN  >CTU/X  AMD  PREDICTED  AVERAGE  SALARIES  -  1969  -  FACULTY 


TABLE  8  Ditterences  between  actus/  average  salaries  of  male  and  female  tjculty  members  and  average 
salarifiS  predicted  on  the  basis  of  the  equation  for  tnc  opposite  sex.  by  t/pe  of  institution.  1969 


Number 

Arerdy^e 
dtfferenee 

Number 

Avtru\(e 
dtfferettee 

bt^tituttonal  type 

of  men* 

for  men 

of  iccmen 

for  women 

Research  Universities  I 

3.760 

2.649 

$2,009 

Reseun  h  Umven^tttes  11  tttui  other 
Doctoral-Granttng  Una'er:ittte$  1  and  U 

3,151 

f  2.303 

2.551 

-  1.015 

Comprekeniiii'e  Universtties  and  Colleges 

985 

+  1,066 

1.066 

-  358 

Liberal  Arts  Colleges  I 

605 

+  1.635 

714 

-  1,025 

Liberal  Arts  Colleges  11  and  two-year 
colleges 

TOTAL 

831 
9  332 

+  1,886 
fS2,264 

1.342 
8.322 

-  2.002 
-SI. 407 

•25  p»»rc*»nt  ian»lofn  sample  o^  male  favulty  in  survey 

bOUKCE:    CHrrived  from  .nalysts  oi  Carnegie  Commission  Survey  ol  Faculty  and  Sludont  Opinion.  1969. 
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UH  SAL4RI1S  OP  FACULTY  MBMBBBS  BY  SEX  AMD  PBRCEHTiiGE  OF  PACDLTy  3.22 
WW  WERE  liOMCT  (1971-72) 


4 


;„:te  control,  and 
,Tf  institution 


•4»u''-y*'«f  institutions 

I •  :* 5'/it*  f< niver cities 
!  troll  Kr  JOO  or  more 
Kmoll  5.000  \K999 
Enroll  less  than  S.(K^a 

\«  *rtp u  hlic  univ^rMticsi 
i:«  'JHK)  or  more 
Inroll  h$s  than  5.000 

rublic  colli^e> 

S%?npub!u'  colleges 
Enroll  or  more 

Entoll  500  999 
Enroll  less  than  500 
J  zi*o-  year  institu  tion$ 

Public  two-year  institutions 
Enroll  2.000  or  more 
Enroll  1.000^  h?99 
Enroll  fCiOer  than  i.OiX) 

Private  tioo-ycar  institutions 


$13,359 

14.342 
13.112 
12.887 

14.944 
13.127 
12.648 

11.841 
10.773 
10.388 


Median  salarii 


Women  Difference 


$11,026 

11.519 
11.140 

10.960 

11.367 
10.787 
11.421 

10.283 
9.580 
8.925 


S  2.333 

2.823 
1.972 
1.927 

3.577 
2.340 
1.227 

1.558 
1.193 
1.463 


Per^enta^ic 
of  faculty 
loho  wcfc 
women 


19.0 

156 
197 
235 

13.6 
156 


21  6 
29  1 
29.6 


12.337 

11.118 

1.219 

31.2 

13.668 

12.397 

1.271 

31.3 

10.966 

10.047 

919 

31  5 

10450 

9.452 

998 

304 

n.a. 

41.1 

^*Lii€f.:    National  Education  Association  (1972,  pp.  11 

m  and  mmtn  tend  to  be  greattt^t 
^  #20  (191) 
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and  62)  The  median  salary  differences  between 
in  large  public  and  private  universities* 
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3.22 

FAGULTi  RSSP0:TCT3ILITIES 


Tlie  Carnegie  Oo,ii;nisslon  reconirnencls  that  ^Oodec  of  Teachins 
Resr -tnsibility*  should  be  adopted  to  ^uide  faculty  memhars  in 
Titheir  conduct" and  to  infom  students  of  v'hat  tliey  can  expect." 


i3 
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3.22 


^Tli«  Oarneglt  OobbIbsIoa  reoouiends  th&t  **Th%  principles  of  acadea 
3;  ie  trmmAom  tor  raeult/  mmmbmrm  should  be  presejnred  whare  thmj  are 
•j&ov  effectiTs  and  extended  into  areas  where  thej  do  not  now  pre*  { 
Yail*  and  the  essential  institutional  independence  of  the  campus 
should  be  fully  protected  b/  eociety  to  assure  the  continuance 
of  the  possibilities  of  critical  evaluation  of  society  by  indi- 
vidual faculty  aenbers  and  students.** 


'H  I 


#17  (51) 
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5 


ERIC 


FACULTY  RATIHGS  OF  THEIR  MOST 


ACADBIIC  ACTIVITY  3.22 


Doctoral  tyrant inCf  institutions 


All 

insti* 

tutions 


Ileaiy 

emphasis 

on 

research 


Moderate 
emphasis 
on 

research 


Moderate 
emphasis 
on 

doctoral 


"Given  the  following 
four  possible  activities 
of  academic  men,  please 
mark  the  first  in 
importance  to  you 
personally. " 

Percentage  respondmg: 

^'Provide  undergrade 
uates  with  a  btjad 


liberal  education 

47 

27 

33 

36 

^'Prepare  undergrad- 
uates for  thctr 
chosen  occupation" 

26 

15 

23 

30 

*  T rain  graduate  or 

professional 

students'' 

15 

33 

27 

18 

**Engaae  i«  research 

12 

25 

17 

16 

TOTAl 

Too 

Too 

Too 

100 

Limited 
emphasis 

OH 

loctoral 


51 

28 

11 
10 

100 
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fAOULtY  SSayiGg  to  THE  OOMMDHITY 


3.22 


The  Caxnegitt  OoaBissioa  aaintains  that  eoBBunity  sarrioe  by  in- 
M  dividual  faculty  aeabars  "cannot  ba  diatinguished  froa  those 
''i  (activities)  of  any  citizen  perforaing  his  civic  duty.  Regard- 
ing auoh  coaaunity  activities,  the  Ooaaission  declares  that 
''Unless  there  is  some  institutional  involveaent  in  such  services 
.  (e.g.,  released  time),  it  is  difficult  to  view  these  as  public 
i  services  of  the  institution." 


#14  (73) 
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.'ACULTY  Ri;SPQ:i3I3ILITIS3  AS  QITIZ3IIS  AITD  SOHOIARS 


3.22 


The  Carnesie  Ooinmlssion  recommends  that  the  rule  of^^the  American 
Association  of  University  Professors  v:hich  i^iposes  "special 
obligations"  on  a  faculty  member  in  his  role  as  a  citizen  be 
changed.     The  Commission  continues  by  explaining  that  Faculty 
-Hiriembers  as  citizens  should  be  able  to  act  as  citizens  without 
-3  Imposed  special  obli rations  and,  as  faculty  members,  should  be 
held  to  the  highest  standards  of  academic  integrity  and  scholar- 
ship." 
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iVING  SECONDARY  SOHOOLS 


3.22 

FAOULTY  COI'MITMBHT  TO  PI  

Of.     1.3     EDUCATIONAL  PRIORITY  OP  NATION  -  #19  (6?)-  C.  #107. 
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a  THS  COLUBORATIOII 
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BST.JBBl'I  SCHOOL  AITD 


3.22 


!0LLB5] 


The  Carnegie  Coxnlssion  recommends  that  ''Jolleges  arid  unlversl  - 
ties  should  encourage  school-collese  collaboration  om  substan- 
tive matters  through  promotion  and  reward  policies  that  recog- 
nize the  importance  of  such  activities." 


#19  (103) 
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j  ROIg  Oy  FACULf  Y  JM 
Of*    1.3    JULTIOHIL  SILP-RBIEHIL  -  #17  (44)  -  C.  #104. 
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PART'TIMB  FACULTY  -  PARTICIPATIOW  IN  GOVERHANCE 


3.22 


-3 


-3 


cf.     2.12    GOVERNAHCE  -  PARTICIPATION  BY  PART-TIME  FACULTY  -  #20  (149)  - 
C.  #209. 
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USE  OF  FACULTY  TIHE  FOR  CONSULTING 


3.22 


•There  is  little  question  that  there  are  cases  in  which  faculty  members 
engage  in  outside  consulting  activities  at  the  expense  of  adequate  de» 
votion  of  time  to  their  teaching  and  other  academic  responsibilities ^ 
but  is  also  true  that  in  many  fields  a  moderate  amount  o£  consulting 
activity  on  the  part  of  faculty  members  not  only  enables  them  to 
provide  valuable  public  and  private  services ^  but  also  makes  them  much 
more  interesting  and  productive  teachers*" 
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USE  OF  FACULTY  TIME  FOR  RESEARCH 


3.22 


..««e  (Carnegie  Coanission)  believe  that  in  many  caaea  acholara  who 
are  actively  engaged  in  research  are  stimulating  teachers  and  that,  par- 
ticularly  at  the  advanced  graduate  level,  it  is  exceedingly  important 
for  students  to  receive  at  least  part  of  their  training  from  professors 
vho  are  actively  engaged  in  advancing  the  frontiers  of  knowledge  in 
their  fields." 


#12  (74) 
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OSB  OP  FACULTY  TIME  FOR  RESEARCH 

C£.    5.0  -  Cards  #1191,  #1201 
5.3  -  Card  #1211 
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3.22 


B 
I 


FACULT7  ADVISERS 


cf.    B.3    ADVISING  -  NEEDED  INFRGVQfENTS  •  #13  (55)  for  specific  recoiiisnendatio|| 
that  advising  should  be  made  a    more  recognized  assignment  for 
faculty  members-  Jard  #1323 • 
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USE  OF  FACULTY  TIME-  CLERICAL  FWCTIOMS 


3.22 


"Faculty  nonbers  should  not  be  expected  to  spend  their  time  on  functions 
that  can  be  carried  out  by  adaiinistrative  assistants,  secretaries, 
properly  supervised  examination  graders,  and  other  support  personnel.... 
When  more  support  personnel  is  provided,  then  it  is  reasonable  that 
faculty  teaching  loads  might  be  increased..." 


H3I 


-    633  - 

UTILIZATION  OF  FACULTY  TIME  -  FACULTY-STUDENT  RATIOS 


3.22 


**The  Conmisslon  recoonends  that  all  collages  and  unlversltlea  exaBine 
their  utilization  of  faculty  tlae  and  in  particular  that  they  do  so  if 
their  student-faculty  ratios  fall  below  the  following  nedian  levels. 

Median  levels  below  which  special  consideration  of  measures  to 
increase  student-faculty  ratios  may  be  warranted: 


I: 


Public 

Private 

Research  uptwersttics 

22  0  (weighted) 

16.0  (weig*ited) 

Other  dcHTtotal- 
gra w  iing  u  nivcrsiti cs 

21.6  (weighted) 

22.0  (weighted)  • 

Copnprch e  us ic v  ti  n irerstttes 
and  colleges  / 

19.7  (weighted) 

18.6  (weighted) 

Comprehcns: i -e  ii  pticc rfiities 
and  colleges  11 

17.9  (weighted) 

16.5  (weighted) 

Liberal  arts 
colleges  I 

m 

12.2  (unweighted) 

Liberal  arts 
Colleges  // 

• 

14.3  (unweighted) 

Two-uvar  colhacs 

19.2  (unweighted) 

15.4  (unweighted) 

*TiitTC  arc  no  piiMu*  liberal  arts  coIlc>:cs  I.  and  data  have  not  heen  included  on  public 
liberal  arts  collevie*;  II.  because  the  number  of  these  collefces  reportini^  the  necessary 
information  v\a»;  very  small. 

\OT{'.  The  wetvilu  for  )(r.iiluate  as  a$:ainst  undergraduate  students  is  3  to  tin 
univcisiries  and  2  to  1  in  comprehensive  collejies. 
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Student-faci^lty  ratio  -  more  effective  nse  of  resoiirces 

To  make  more  effective  use  of  resources  In  relation  to 
the  stiidents  In  attendance,  the  Commission  s-,-»ggests: 

"Cai^tlOiiSly  raising  the  student -facility  ratio.  ••  .It  wo^^ld 
seem  that  some  Increases  coi^ld  take  place  on  a  case-by-case 
basis  wlthOi)t  red-,,cing  q^^allty.     It  may  be  possible  to 
raise  the  6tijdent-fac-?ilty  ratio  on  the  average  by  one  over 
the  decade  by  caref-cil  examination  affecting  Individual 
institutions  and  departments  without  changing  the  ratio  in 
an  across-the-board  sense.    Raising  the  average  ratio  by 
one  woijld,  by  Itself,  red^^ce  costs  by  abo^t  0.3  percent 
per  year  per  student— or  nearly  one-third  of  the  total  re- 
diiCtion  we  recommend  of  1  percent  per  year.    But  we  know 
far  too  little  abo^jt  the  Impact  of  student -facility  ratios 
on  qtjallty  of  instruction." 
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3.22 


Studies  by  the  Carnegie  Commission  In  doctoral-granting  Institutions  re- 
vealed \.hat  *'£aculty-8tudent  ratios  and  the  number  o£  faculty  members 
per  £leld  display  no  consistent  pattern  o£  variation  with  Increasing  slze."| 


Cf.  3>24  RATIO  OF  GRADUATE  ENROLLMENT  TO  TOlAL  ENROLLMENT  -  #9  (71)  - 
C»  #762  -  £or  related  Information 
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FACULTY-STUDEMT  RATIOS  -  A  VARIED  MIXTURE 


3.22 


The  Carnegie  Coanlsslon  recomnends :    "Carefully  studying  and  adopting 
a  varied  mixture  of  class  sizes  at  the  different  levels  of  Instruction 
and  establishing  appropriate  average  class  sizes  that  different  de-> 
partments  may  be  expected  to  meet. 
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FACULTY-STUDENT  RATIO 

Research  on  teaching  effectiveness  conducted  by  W.J.  McKeachie  and 
associates  in  psychology  «t  the  University  of  Michigan  reveals  that: 

•*  1.  When  scores  on  class  quizzes  and  examinations  were  used  as  the 

index  of  learning,  neither  large  classes  nor  small  classes  were 
found  to  be  clearly  superior  to  the  other. 

2.  When  retention  of  knowledge  for  one  to  two  years  was  the  measure 

of  learning,  the  small  class  was  found  slightly  superior. 

3.  When  problem-solving  or  changes  in  attitude  were  the  index  of 

learning,  the  small  class  was  found  to  be  superior" 
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15.6 

5.7 
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20.1 

22.1 

5.9 
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FACULTY^STUDENT  RATIOS 
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TABLE  A-3  Oixtrihutian  of  i^atlif  n9vmb*.rs  hy  Utrn94i9  cfassrxy^tn  ittstruction  huugs 
tf  r^pe  C€>$itrt9t  of  instifttion 


Classroo$n 
hours 


Research 
U$mvrstties  I 


utii:\'fsities  11 
and  liKy^toritl- 
gruntimj 
uniiHrrsities  1 
and  11 


Comfytehensive 

UfttliTrstt'eS 

and  t'oHeties 
I  and  11 


Liberal  arts 

colleges  1 
ar.d  11 


T wo-ycar 
collecfes 
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PahIL 
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12.7 
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10  4 

5.9 

4.8 

3.5 

0.0 
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3  5 
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25.7 

34  4 

17.9 

17.1 

8.9 

11.3 

15.7 

96 

60 

12  r. 

S-6 

222 

23.4 

19.5 

18.4 

9.4 

12.2 

15.7 

9.0 

40 

54 

7-8 

13.7 

128 

13.9 

148 

9.6 

14.9 

4.8 

9.1 

1.9 

0.3 

9-10 

93 

7.1 

15.6 

18  1 

17.4 

15.5 

96 

18.1 

4.0 

2.7 

11-12 

63 

2.9 

10.4 

14.2 

22  3 

25.8 

49.4 

24.2 

9.7 
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13-16 

54 

2.4 

6.5 
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17.7 

13.9 

4.8 

17.7 

39.2 

43  S 

17-20 

2.6 

2.5 

3.3 

2.3 

56 

2.8 

0.0 

5.6 

24.0 

86 

21  and 

over 

t.6 

1.5 

2.5 

2.5 

43 

0.1 

0.0 

2.0 

7.7 

4.0 

Afediam 
classroom 
hours 
per  week 

6.0 

5.2 

7.3 

8.2 

11.0 

10.0 

11.2 

11.0 

15.1 

136 

SOURCE:    Cmme&e  Commission  Sur\*ey  of  Students  and  Faculty,  1969. 
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TEACHING  LOADS  -  GRADUATE  LEVEL  FACULTY 


3.22 


**Faculty  members  Involved  in  graduate  instruction  cannot  carry  course 
loads  as  heavy  as  those  carried  by  faculty  members  in  exclusively 
undergraduate  institutirns  if  they  are  to  devote  adequate  time  to 
supervising  Ph.D.  theses ,  sitting  on  oral  examination  boards,  and  per* 
forming  other  time-consuming  responsibilities  associated  with  graduate 
education.** 
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-    642  - 
TEACHING  LOADS  •  DETERMINATION 


3.22 


'V^  (Carnegie  Cdmnission)  believe  that  the  beet  way  for  colleges  and 
universities  to  confront  the  problem  of  appropriate  teaching  loads  is 
to  involve. the  faculty  itself  in  an  analysis  of  the  questions  and  of  the 
way  in  which  it  relates  to  current  financial  stringency,  both  in 
public  and  private  universities*" 
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Facility  teaching  load~  more  effective  -use  of  resonrcee 


To  malEe  more  effective  yjBB  of  resoiirces  in  relation  to  the 
8ti)dent8  in  attendance,  the  Commission  s^iggests; 

''Reexamining  the  facility  teaching  load...^the  situation 
varies  from  one  type  of  instit^^tion  to  another,  and  so 
shoijld  fiuiy  action.    A.nd  any  action  sho^^ild  be  concerned  with 
the  total  effort  expended  by  faculty  members  and  not 
classroom  ho^irs  alone.    Studies  show  that  faculty  members 
often  work  longer  than  the  normal  40'hOiir  week  for  the 
American  work  force  as  a  whole.** 
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qnv^l^KR  mffHi^^T^  ON  ART  OF  TEACHING 

C£.    4.0    REEHPHASIS  ON  TEACHING  -  #13  (48)  -  C.  #903. 
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The  Cartia^ia  Co:v,al£3lo-\  8.::pha3izerj  f  ly  "reaf f Irr-'^ition  b/  faculty 
.Le-;.ber£  of  t:.eir  resyousibilit:,'  for  proviitiifj;  iiispirln-;  teaching. 
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riid  Jox-:;i:.Eto:i  ixli.o  r.joo  :i.  en-l£  f  e   ":^Ioption  of  codes  of  cotiduct 
for  ..e.ubers  of  t;;t3  c;i.-.cus  co -i.-i;  ^nlty  that  reflect  the  hi/:h  furp03e(||^ 
of  L'le  ci.CLtde::ilc  o'ldsavor,  particularly  a,  ?ill  of  ^Lihts  and 
.vc-^poasli,  illties. " 
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3.22 


TEACHING  PERFORMANCE 


C£.    4.4    NEtr  METHODS  OF  EVALUATING  TEACHING  PERFORM^E  -  #13  (48-49)- 
C.  #1138. 
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PERFORMANCE  REVIEW  BY  STUDENTS 


3.22 


V 


c£.    2.13    STUDENT  EVALUATION  OF  FACULTY  PERTORMANCE  -  #16  (71)-  C.  |235.  g 
2.13    EVALUATION  OF  TEACHING  FERFORmNCE  -  STUDENT  ROLE  -  #13  (50)  - 
C.  #236. 
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TB^CHIHS  BVALIIA>TI01l  - 

cf.     4.4     IITNOVATIVE  OUTCOME  MBA.SDREMB1ITS  -  #R37  (90)-  C.  #1121, 
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PACDLTY  REHABDS  FOR  TEAr^TNG 


3«22 


The  Carnegie  Conmlsslon  emphasizes  the  Importance  of  good  teaching  by 
recoamendlng  that  "Teaching  performance  should  be  the  basic  criterion 
for  rewards  to  faculty  members,  except  In  research  universities  where 
research,  of  necessity.  Is  of  equal  or  greater  Importance." 
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The  Caraegie  Gomraission  recoainends  that  "There  sViOuld  be  equal 
rev;ard  for  teachiii:^  as  for  research***" 

Jf*     4*lV^*13  DOCTOR  OF  .^lUZ  ^MD  TSAGH3R  TRAIiaMrr  -  ;;^22  (2C)  - 
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FACULTY  IIIC3IIIIVES  FOR  INSTRUCTIONAL  ADVANCB3 


5.2, 


The  Carnegie  Cotaalsslon  recoaunends  that  "Colleges  and  unlversltl( 
should  provide  incentives  to  faculty  members  who  contribute  to 
the  advancement  of  instructional  technology.    Released  time  for 
the  development  of  instructional  materials  and  promotions  and 
salary  iaiprovement  for  successful  achievement  in  such  endeavors 
rijl  should  be  part  of  that  encouragement." 
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Facility  salaries 
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3.22 


'^Windfall**  changes  ^Ich  the  Oommlsslon  8^,ggests  be  accepted 
to  prodiice  savings  Incliide: 

**Faoiilty  salaries  will  probably  Increase  less  rapidly  than 
wages  and  salaries  generally  In  the  1970s  rather  than  more 
rapidly  as  In  the  1960s.    This  may  resi,lt  In  savings  each 
year  of  0.25  percent  to  0.5  percent  on  total  costs  as 
compared  with  the  1960s.... In  the  1970s,  they  are  more 
likely  to  rise  with  the  cost  of  living  pli,s  1  or  2  percent — 
and  possibly  even  less  than  that.** 
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DISTRIBUnOM  OF  DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN  ACTUAL  AND  PREDICTED  SALARY  -  FACULTY 

n  ^  T  1 4  Oi'itribution  of  differences  between  actual  saf ary  snd  safanr  predicted  from  equi^tion  for  the  1 

^00%*tc  sen  tor  mate  and  female  faculty  members  in  selected  institutions  and  fields,  1969  1 

I       Hescunh  Univcr$ttn*s  t,  biological  and  phyyual  si  iau  es 
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*c>n^  salary  interval  equals  $3,000. 

Noi  kcf:  Adapted  from  C<irne>;ie  Commission  Survey  oi  Faculty  and  Student  Opinion,  1969. 
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ROYALTY  ARRMaSMMTS  FOR  FAOULTY-DBVELOPED  VISUAL  MA.TERIAL 

Alexander  Mood  suggests  that  "royalty  arrangements  of  some  kind 
need  to  be  devised  in  order  to  give  incentives  to  faculty 
members  to  divert  some  of  the  effort  they  now  devote  to  writing 
textbooks  to  developing  TV  and  computer-assisted  instruction 
(CAI)  material." 


'^Institutions  tend  to  have  policies  limiting  the  length  of  a  continuous 
leave  of  absence**«but  often  there  is  no  policy  restricting  the 
frequency  with  which  faculty  members  may  take  leaves  of  lesser  duration*** 
When  this  happens  it  does  not  achieve  effective  use  of  resources**** 
Probably  the  chief  sufferers  in  these  cases  are  graduate  students  at  the 
doc toral* thesis  stage*" 
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MATERNITY  LEAVE 

"Women  should  be  entitled  to  maternity  leave  for  a  reasonable  length  of  time, 
and  affirmative  action  plans  should  include  specific  provisions  relating  to 
the  definition  of  a  reasonable  length  of  time,  right  to  accumulated  leave, 
and  other  relevant  considerations." 
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SABBATICAL  LEAVES 


"•••weCCarnegie  Comnission)  do  not  believe  curtailing  sabbatical 
arrangements,  except  where  they  may  be  unusually  generous.  Is  In  the 
long-run  Interest  of  institutions  of  higher  education." 
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PART-TIME  APPOINTHENTS   -  BEHEFITS 


3.22 


**Part-time  appointments  should  not  be  discouraged  for  men  and  women  whose 
family  circumstances  make  such  appointments  desirable.    Institutions  may 
find  it  advantageous  to  distinguish^  as  some  have  done,  between  (1)  such 
part-time  appointments  and  (2)  appointments  to  the  faculty  of  persons  whose 
principal  eoqiloyment  is  elsewhere  and  who  come  to  the  campus  to  give  one  or 
two  specialized  courses •    For  example,  fringe  benefits,  prorated  on  the  basis 
of  the  proportion  of  a  full-time  appointment,  are  more  appropriate  for  the 
first  type  of  part-time  etoloyee." 
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TENURE  FOR  PART-TIME  FACULTY  APPOINTMENTS 


3^22 


^^Policies  requiring  decisions  on  the  granting  o£  tenure  to  be  made  with  a 
given  period  of  years  should  permit  a  limited  extention  of  the  time  period 
for  persons  holding  part-time  appointments «    Men  and  women  holding  part-- 
time appointments  for  family  reasons  should  be  permitted  to  achieve  tenure 
on  a  part-time  basis*     In    such  cases,  tenure  on  a  full-time  basis  at  some 
future  time  would  not  be  ensured,  but  the  institution  should  attempt  to 
shift  the  individual's  status  to  a  full-time  tenured  position  when  desired 
if  budgetarily  possible  and  academically  appropriate*" 
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TENURE  -  PART-TIHE  TEACHERS 


"Persons  on  a  50-percent  time  basis  or  more  should  be  eligible  for  tenure, 
but  the  time  elapsed  before  a  decision  on  tenure  must  be  made  should  be 
counted  on  a  full-time-equivelent  basis." 
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TENURE  SYSTEMS  •  MANAGEMENT 


*rrenure  systems  should  be  so  administered  in  practice  (1)  that  advance-* 
ments  to  tenure  and  after  tenure  are  based  on  merit,  (2)  that  the  criteria 
to  be  used  in  tenure  decisions  are  made  clear  at  the  time  of  employment, 
(3)  that  codett  cf  conduct  specify  the  obligations  of  tenured  faculty 
members,  (4)  that  adjustments  in  the  size  and  in  the  assignments  of 
staff  in  accord  with  iastitutional  welfare  be  possible  when  there  is  a 
fully  justifiable  case  for  them,  (5)  that  fair  internal  procedures  be 
available  to  hear  any  cases  that  may  arise  and  (6)  that  the  percentage 
of  faculty  members  with  tenure  does  not  become  excessive**' 
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The  Carnegie  Conmission  recomnends  "The  continuation  of  the  principle  of  ten- [gj^ 
ure,  with  modifications  in  practice  to  reduce  its  rigidities." 
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TENURE 


'*The  principle  of  , tenure  should  be  retained  and  extended  to  campuses 
where  it  does  not  now  apply*" 
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FACULTY  TBUUHE 


Alexander  i^Iood  recommends  that  "Tenure  shouod  be  abolished, 
must  remain  illegal  to  terminate  faculty  appointments  for 
political  reasons,  but  there  should  be  no  problem  at  all  about 
terminating  appointments  of  those  whose  teaching  or  research 
performance  is  poor.'' 
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TENURE  -  MAJOR  ADVANTAGES 


The  Carnegie  Coonission  observes  several  major  advantages  contributed 

by  tenure  to  the  academic  world  and  to  society*    These  advantages  include: 

•  increased  sense  of  academic  freedom 

•  improved  quality  of  faculty  produced  by  a  long  probationary 

period  and  careful  review  of  qualifications  preceding 
the  awarding  of  tenure 

•  encouraged  reponsibility  in  leadership  and  continuity  in 

faculty  membership 
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TENURE 


"Granting  tenure  is  ultimately  a  decision  that  should  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  academic  judgments  alone.  The  granting  of  tenure  should  be 
viewed  as  a  poaitive  act  based  on  meritorious  achievement..*" 
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The  CoBBlssiOB  not«8  that  **ColltotlT«  bargainiug  is  now  spreadixig 
rapid  Ijt  although  Its  future  coursa  Is  qui'ta  unolsar..<It  oan 
eo«at  whan  It  doas,  as  a  supplsmant  to  ciurraBt  forms  of  goyem- 
anost  If  It  Is  confined  to  bargaining  OTor  natters  of  oonpensa- 
tlon;    or  It  oan  be  a  totally  nev  form  of  govemanoe,  as  In  the 
Boston  State  oontraet*  oorerlng  all  decision-asking  processes." 

According  to  the  Oommlsslon's  findings,  "Hall*  or  more  of  faculty 
meabarst  according  to  our  studies »  now  favor  collectlTS  bargain- 
ing* and  also  favor  greater  mllltanoj  In  asserting  faculty  in- 
terests. " 


Cf.    2,12-  C.  #  214  -  #  220  for  additional  iaformation  on  Collective 
Bargaining 
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RETIREMENT  POLICIES 


•The  Conmission  believiS  that  retirement  policies  should  be  as  flexible 
as  possible  and  that  all  institutions  should  have  provisions  permitting 
extension  of  the  normal  retirement  age  in  the  case  of  faculty  members 
trtio  continue  to  be  valuable  teachers." 
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fh»  Cani9gi»  OonlBBlon  obsvrrts  that  "InBtitutional  frecdoa  is 
■or«  •asilj  fostered  if  each  institution  has  its  own  personnel 
STStea*  at  least  for  faculty  aeabers...** 
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PROF ILE  OF  UaPSRSRADPATES  IN  ALL  INSTITUTIONS 
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r9Ul9       Profit  of  UndMrgrMkiatM  In  All  Inslftutions— PoUtlcal 
Myology  and  Participation  in  at  Laast  Ona  Pamonatration 

Political  ideoloLjy* 

OKd  partictpation-^  Percent  of  undergraduates'^ 


Left  and  participated 

Left  and  did  not  participate 

Liberal  and  participated 

Liberal  end  did  not  participate 

Aiiddle-of-tlte-road  and  participated 

Middle-of-the-road  and  did  not  participate 

Moderately  or  strongly  conservative 
and  participated 

Moderately  or  strongly  cof^servative 
and  did  not  participate 

TOTAL 


5 
1 

19 
21 
6 
30 


16 

100 


^  Potitical  ideoloqy  ^espon^e  to  the  question  **Hou-  •  ould  you  characterize  yourself 
politically  at  the  present  time  (left,  liberal,  middltr^f-the-road.  moderately  conserva- 
tive, or  stron((ly  conservative)^' 

t  Parttcipatton:  participated  in  or  helped  organize  or  lead  at  least  one  demo nstrat ion 
since  entering  collci^e*  at  thoir  coiie^c  or  cisetvhcrc,  aj^ainst  United  States  militar>* 
policy,  existing:  ethnic  or  racial  policies,  or  administiativc  policies  of  a  college, 

^Percentages  may  vary  up  to  two  pcrcentaRe  points  from  figures  in  other  tables 
because  of  emission  of  **no  opinion**  responses,  and  because  of  rounding. 
SOURCE:    Carnegie  Commission  survey  of  undergraduates  in  1969-70. 
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DISTRIBUTION  OP  COLLB&E  ATTSNDBRS  AMONG  FAMILY  IHCQMS  GROUPS 


3± 
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ERIC 


Public  institutions 


Family 
income  group 

ToUd 
uttenders 

Univerutits 

four-year 

Under  S5J0O0 

388 

82 

:2i 

132 

$3.000-S5jOOO 

741 

140 

207 

250 

1.155 

210 

311 

343 

S7J5O0-Sl0fi00 

1.415 

340 

416 

331 

SWJQOO-SISmOO 

2.147 

560 

623 

446 

OverSlSfiOO 

2.184 

775 

419 

236 

TOTAL 

8.030 

2.127 

2097 

i.7r6 

SOURCE:  Column  1  computed  from  "Social  and  Economic  CKiraclrhstics  of  Stud«-^'* 
October  1971^  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  ter.  r-20.  no.  241.  October  1977.  TaKr  :* 
distribution  by  type  of  institutions  from  unpublished  Office  of  F^ucation  daU  rcportrJ  ^* 

Haitman  {1972k,  p.  491). 
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UNDERGRADUATE  ATTITDDES 

C£.    1.4    DESIRES  OF  UNDERGRADUATES  -  #17  (15)  -  C.  #147. 
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GRADUATE  STUDENT  ATTITU1»S 
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C£.    1.4    ASPntATIONS  OF  GRADUATE  STUDENTS  -    #17  (16)  -  C.  #148. 
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STDIgNT  ATTITUDES 

Cf.    3,24    STUDENT  ATTITUDES:    RELUCTANT  ATTENDANCE  -  #  21  (18)  -  C.  #845. 
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P0LITI3AL  IDEOLOGY  OP  UNDERGRADUATES 


Tabto  8:    Political  Ideology  of  UmlorgraduatM,  by  Carnogio  Commissloffi 
Typ«>logy  of  Inslitulions* 


Percent  of  undergraduates 


n^ctoral-qranting  institutions 


Political  ideology 

All 
insti- 
tutions 

Heavy 

emphasis 

on 

research 

Moderate 
emphasis 
on 

research 

Moderate 
emphasis 
on 

doctoral 

Left 

5 

12 

8 

6 

Liberal 

39 

49 

40 

43 

Middle-of'tke-rood 

37 

26 

32 

35 

Moderately  conservative 

17 

12 

17 

15 

Strongly  conservative 

2 

1 

3 

1 

TOTAL 

100 

100 

100 

100 

*  For  a  dcKCription  of  the  Carnegie  Commiasion  typology  of  institutional  see  Appen- 
dix C. 

SOURCE:    Camcgie  Commission  survey  of  undergraduates,  1969-70. 
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STUDENT  DPlOtSTRATIONS 

c£.  8.1  STUDENT  PROTEST  -  #13  (19-20)  for  reasons  for  student  participa- 
tion in  demonstrations.  C.  #  1320. 
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The  Carnegie  Commission  recommends  that  "Students  should  be 
given  the  maximum  freedom  of  choice  in  choosing  the  institution 
they  wish  to  attend."    The  Commission  contintuea  by  assigning 
the  responsibility  for  assuring  this  freedom  to  the  state 
systems  rather  than  to  the  individual  institutions. 

CJ.     2.32    STATE  OBLIGriTION  TO  QUALIFIED  STUDE!ITS  -  #10  (3)  - 
C.  #  298. 
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0R5A.TIVE  SOHfiTAT?S^TP  -  A  NECESSARY  RESOOROE 
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The  Carnegie  Commission  observes  that  creativity  tends  to 
"peak  at  relatively  early  ages  in  such  fields  as  the  physical 
sciences  and  mathematics"  and  encourages  the  flow  of  young 
scholars  in  these  particular  fields  as  a  valuable  resource. 
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NOW-TRADITIONAL  STUDENTS 
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"Higher  education  will  grow  less  in  numbers  of  traditional  students  and  more 
in  numbers  of  nontraditional  students." 
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M0NTRADITIOH<kL  STUDENTS 


Cf.    3.24    ENROLLMENTS  OF  "TRADITIONAL"  STUDENTS  -  #22  (4)  -  C.  #811  for 
•I  Infomatloa  coacernlng  the  projected  decline  in  traditional 

^1  enrollments  with  an  anticipated  increase  in  nontraditional  students[^ 
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The  Caraegie  Cojiaitssion  reco^nmerids  that  ".lore  procrrams  tViat  pay 
specls.l  attention  to  students  drav.'a  froin  'aiiorlty  i^roups,  and 
tnat  are  available  to  part-time  and  to  recurrent  students  re- 
turaln^;  to  colle'se  later  in  life,  should  be  created.' 
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Thtt  Carnegie  ConlsBlon  suggests  that  "higher  education  oonoen« 
trate  on  aoadeaic  and  broad  oooupational  programs,  adding  more 
nontraditional  students.  ** 
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AGE  OP  STUDENTS  ON  COLLBGE  AND  UNIVERSITY  CAMPUSES 


**Stati8ticaII:  and  legally  (even  Ignoring  that  the  age  of  majority  has  been 
lowered  in  many  states  since  the  passage  of  the  26th  amendment  to  the  Con^ 
stltutlon  of  the  United  States)  about  42  percent  of  all  students  on  college 
and  university  campuses  are  adults." 
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PART-TIME  STDDENTS 


**Once  admitted  to  a  college  or  university  for  academic  studies,  qualified 
part^^time  students  will  be  eligible  to  take  courses  in  the  regular  department 
of  the  Institution  and  will  be  accorded  the  same  campus  privileges  that  are 
accorded  to  full-time  students." 
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^Cf.     C..4    AID  FOR  PART-Ti:-:2  STUD^a^TS  -  'fl  (30)-    C.  #  1442. 
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PART-TDtB  StUDMTS 


^Of.    8.7    URBIH  SETTING  JLDJUSTMSHTS  -  PART-TINB  STUDSHTS  -  #14  (4«. 
C.  #  1450. 
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PART-TIME  GRADUATE  OR  PROFESSIONAL  STDDENT 


3.24 


"Rules  and  policies  that  discriminate  against  the  part-time  graduate  or 
professional  student  should  allow  for  exceptions  to  accommodate  men  or 
women  whose  family  circumstances  require  them  to  study  on  a  part-time 
basis.    Any  limitation  on  the  total  number  of  graduate  or  professional 
students  admitted  by  departments  or  schools  and  by  the  institution.  ^  a 
whole  should  be  applied  on  a  full-time-equivalent  rather  than  on  a  head- 
count  basis." 
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PART-TIME  AND  ADULT  STUDENTS 


The  Connlsslon  recommends  "more  opporttinltles  In  colleges  for  part-time  and 
for  adult  students"  with  the  subsequent  reduction  of  admission  barriers, 
of  fee  structures,  of  course  requirements,  of  class  schedules,  and  of  nega- 
tive faculty  attitudes. 

cf.    4.4    "SHORT-CYCLE"  PROGRAMS  -  #21  (5)-  C.  #1150. 
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c£.    4.0  SUBJECT  ARE^  STUDIED  BY  ADULT  LEARNERS  -  #21  (29)  -  C.  #918. 
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AGE  OP  STUDENTS  AT  COMMUNITY  COLLEGES 
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The  Carnegie  Conmlsslon  observes  that  half  of  the  students  In  two-year 
colleges  are  adults,  "ranging  In  age  from  22  to  70  or  more,  with  a  median 
age  of  about  25  years.**    Conclusions  about  the  population  market  for  other 
Institutions  can  be  deduced  from  this  observation. 
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mXITO  OW  AGE  QR0UP3  OM  OAMPIB 


The  Oam«gi«  OohbIssIoh  r«ooBB«nd8  that  **Th«r«  should  b«  a 
greater  mixing  of  aga  groups  on  oaapus  through  providing  aora  op- 
portunities for  older  persons  to  tal^e  classes  and  to  obtain 
needed  financial  support*  ** 
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PRISDN  HtlA-TES 

cf .    4.4    INSTRUCTION  FOR  PRISONERS  -  #21  (95)  for  tastructlonal  prograas 
for  prison  imates  -  C.  #1163. 
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STUDEMTS  FROM  ETHNIC  MINORITIES 
3I    cf.     1.4  SERVICE  TO  ETHNIC  MINORITIES 
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-  #2  (3)  -  c.  #  125. 
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-  ASSISTANCE  FOR  UNDERPRE PARED  STODEMTS 
T3|   '  

Cf.    8.3    -    Cards  #  1333  and  #1334. 
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UNDERGRADUATE  STUDENTS  -  GRADE»POINT  AVERAGES  BY  SEX 


CHART  f. 
Gra6»-poiKi 
averages  of 
undergraduate 
studerttx  by  sax 
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C        C-K      B~        B  Bt 
College  grade-point  average 
source:  Omegie  Commission  Survey  of  Faculty  and  Student  Opinion^  1969, 
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**Woaen  consistently  receive  higher  grades  than  oen  In  field  after  field, 
vith  a  aargin  of  between  one-half  of  a.  grade  point  and  a  full  grade  point, 
depending  on  the  field.*' 
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WOMEN  GBADHATE  STODENTS  -  FACULTY  ATTITUDES  TOWARD 

f«l         "Positive  attitudes  on  the  part  of  faculty  nenbers  toward  the  serious 
pursuit  of  graduate  study  and  research  by  women  are  greatly  needed. 
College  and  university  administrations  should  assume  responsibility  for 
adoption  of  policies  that  will  encourage  positive,  rather  than  negative, 
attitudes  of  faculty  nembers  in  all  fields." 
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"5    WOMEN  GRADUATE  STUDENTS  -  DIFFICULTIES  ENCOUNTERED 
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3.24 


The  Carnegie  Conmlsslon,  noting  that  417.  of  the  women  in  graduate  school  are 
likely  to  be  single,  acknowledges  that  married  women  encounter  difficulty 
In  attending  graduate  school,  especially  If  they  have  children. 
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H^TOTin>  vftmnt  ftT^^-pniTB  STUDBWe  »  StlTOBra  SP01SE8 

"Of  special  iat«r«8t  ar«  data  indioating  that  Mora  than  ona-half 
of  tha  aarrlad  woaan  graduate  studanta,  as  ooxitraated  with  only 
about  ona-fourth  of  tha  aarriad  man,  had  spouaas  who  attended 
graduata  aohool  or  had  attained  a  graduate  degree,    n^is  auggeats 
that  voaen  who  are  aarriad  to  graduate  atudeata  or  to  men  who 
have  attained  a  graduate  degree  are  especially  likelj  to  aeek 
graduate  education.** 
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WOMEN  GRADUATE  STUDENTS  IN  MALE    FIELDS  -  MASTER* 8  LEVfeL 

"At  the  master's  level,  however,  more  decisively  than  at  the  bachelor's 
level,  there  has  been  a  recent  substantial  Increase  in  the  number  of 
women  receiving  degrees  In  certain  traditionally  male  fields." 
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3.24 


ENROLLMENT  OF  WOMEN  IN  TRADITIONALLY  M^LE  FIELDS 


cf.    4.3  ATTITUDE-CHANGING  POLICIES    -  #20  (79)  -  for  suggestion  that 

Institutions  change  attitudes  antagonistic  to  enrollment  of 
women  in  traditionally  male  fields.    Card  #1068. 
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WOMEN  DOCTORAL  CANDIDATES  -  ABILITY 
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"Most  of  the  available  evidence  suggests  that  women  who  enter  graduate 
school  are  relatively  able  and  that  women  who  receive  the  doctorate  are 
more  able»  on  the.  average »  than  men  who  receive  the  doctorate." 
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FACTORS  WHICH  INFLUENCE  COLLEGE  ATTENDANCE 


The  Carnegie    Coiiinission,  although  admitting  that  there  are  several  other 
factors  which  influence  college  attendance »  emphasizes  that  there  are 
five  factors  most  relevant  to  social  policy  which  determine  (in  1968) 
attendance  at  an  institution  of  higher  education*    These  factors  include: 

•  income  level  of  family    -  a  family  of  over  $15,000  income  with  one 

or  more  college-age  (18  -  24)  children  is  five  time  as  likely  to 
include  a  full-time  college  student  as  a  similar  family  witii  an 
income  under  ^3,000 

•  ethnic  grouping  -  the  proportion  of  blacks(l8-to  24-years  old)enrolled 

in  an  institution  of  higher  education  was  only  %  that  of  whites; 
Other  minority  groups  (Native  Americans »  Chicanos»  Puerto 
Ricans)  are  even  less  well  represented  in  college  enrollrnents. 

•  geographic  location  -  young  persons  in  the  Pacific  Southwest  attend 

college  at  twice  the  rate  of  those  in  the  Deep  South. 

•  age  -  many  Americans  were  denied  a  college  education  when  they  were 

the  traditional  age  of  a  college  student* 

•  quality  of  early  schooling-  the  variance  which  exists  in  elementary 

and  secondary  quality  of  education  is  a  recognized  factor 
in  deterring  some  students  from  a  college  education 
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-  **A  program  of  universal  attendance  would  be  costly  and  may  be  very  wasteful 
^     of  resources.** 


EMROLLMENT 

cf.     1.0  ACCESS  TO  HIGHER  EDUCATION  -  #21  (1)  for  recomnendatlon  idiich 
opposes  universal  attendance  ~  C.  #29. 
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3.24 


ATTEMDMiCE 


Cf.    1.0    UNIVERSAL  ACCESS  -  #  22(36)  aid  #3  (15)  -  C.  #30  for  dlatlnetlon 
between  universal  access  and  universal  attendance* 
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3.24  V 


ENROLLMENT  -  RECRUITMENT  POLICIES 


*rrhe  Cbcniission  recomnends  that  all  colleges  and  universities  give 
careful  attention  to  recruitment  policies  designed  not  only  to  maintain 
adequate  enrollaants  but  also  to  achieve  such  objectives  as  vquality 
of  opportunity,  broad  geographical  distribution  wherever  feasible,  and 
diversity  in  the  student  body.    As  we  approach  a  period  of  stationary 
enrollment,  many  public  institutions  of  higher  education  will  need  to 
place  greater  emphasis  than  they  have  in  the  past  on  recruitment  pro* 
grams  aimed  at  maintaining  adequate  enrollments*" 
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OA 

Ihe  Carnegie  Gomialssion  su,T;'4esi£iE  "peril  points"  belovr  vrhich  or 

above  vrhich  "campuses  should  be  concerned  as  to  v;hether  their 
quallt^,^  of  effort  may  be  impeded  by  either  too  small  or  too  large 
a  scale." 


MININ4UM 

MAXIMUM 

FTE- 

FTE 

ENROLLMENT 

ENROLLMENT 

OOCTORAL-GRANTI NG 

INSTITUTIONS 

5.000 

20.000 

COMPREHENSIVE  COLLEGES 

5.000 

10.000 

LIBERAL  ARTS  COLLEGES 

1.000 

2.500 

COMMUNITY  COLLEGES 

2.000 

5.000 

13 


'**The  Coanission  recoomends  that  state  plans  for  the  growth  and  development 
o£  public  institutions  of  higher  education  should,  in  general,  incorporate 
minimum  PTE  enrollment  objectives  of  (1)  5,000  students  for  doctoral- 
granting  institutions. .. (and)  maximum  PTE  enrollment  objectives  of  (1) 
about  20,000  students  for  doctoral -granting  institutions..." 
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SUGGESTED  MIMIMA  AND  MAXIMA  SIZSPOR  INSTITUTIONS 

The  Carnegie  Comnission  suggests  that  the  following  minima  and  maxima 
sizes  (on  the  basis  of  full-time  equivalent  enrollment)  be  observed: 


type  of  insti£"tion 


liberal  arts  colIi>ge8 
conmunity  colleges 
comprehensive  colleges 
university  campuses 


g    #9  (6) 
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minima 


1,000 
2,000 
5,000 
5,000 


maxima 


2,500 
5,000 
10,000 
20,000 
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IHSTITnTIOHlL  SIZE 


"The  Oommlsslon  reiterates  the  reoommendationB  that  were 
made  in  Its  report.  Hew  Students  and  gew  Places,  relating 
to  the  optlmtim  size  or  Instlt^itlons. " 
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DIFFICULTIES  OF  VERY  LARGE  INSTITUTIONS 


The  Carnegie  Comnlsslon  observes  that  "very  large  campuses  can  also  be 
extremely  difficult  to  administer*"    In  addition  the  Commission  notes 
that  increased  faculty  and  student  body  contribute  to  a  loss  in  f lex* 
ibility  and  adaptability  desirable  in  an  intellectual  environment*  The 
Commission  further  declares  that  "additional  enrollment  increases  are  not 
likely  to  contribute  to  increased  quality*" 
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SHADinLTg  SCHOOL  gF^r>^>TJf««y  LIMITS 
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The  Cmrnegi*  CosBisBioii  warns  stmtts  to  **eoiisid«r  carefully  tha 
adYarsa  •ffmotn  of  anrollsant  llaita  at  tha  graduate  leyal  for 
out-of-atata  studants.** 
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MULTXOAHPUS  SYSTEMS  AND  EKROLLMENT 
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**..*iBttltlcampu8  systens  accounted  for  about  6  percent  of  all  institutions 
and  about  41  percent  ol  enrollment  in  higher  education  in  1968: 
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Mubicampus  insti* 
tutions  as  percent 
of  all  institutions 
of  higher  education, 
1968 


Enrollment  in  multi- 
campus  systems  as 
percent  of  total  en* 
roUment  in  higher 
education,  1968 


Public  colleges  ami  universities 

12.0 

52.3 

Universities 

60.0 

77.2 

Other  four-year  institutions 

8.5 

41.6 

Two-year  colleges 

5.5 

25.1 

Private  colleges  and  univer- 
sities 

2.0 

9,7 

Universities 

13.8 

18.0 

Other  four-year  institutions 

1.4 

5.7 

Two-year  colleges 

1.5 

4.6 

Total  colleges  and  universities 

5.7 

40.5 

SOL'RCE:  Estimates  developed  by  Carnegie  Commission  staff  from  U.S.  Office 
of  Education  data. 
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ENROLLHEtIT  OF  RACIAL  MINORITIES 


B 
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'•Racial  minority  groups*-* including  black  Americans ,  Mexican-Americans, 
Puerto  Ricans,  and  American  Indians—  were  seriously  underrepresented  in 
Ame    can  higher  education  in  1970.'*    The  Commission  further  notes  that 
'•minority  groups  have  tended  to  be  even  less  well  represented ,  relatively, 
the  graduate  than  at  the  undergraduate  level 
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▲ID  imORITT  GROUPS  IH  ICADBNIO  PROORAMS 


'Th«  Oarnsgl*  OoaalssioA  r«oon«iids  that  "▲■■ooiations  of  pro- 
jfassioiial  sohools  should  oolloot  annual  data  on  onrollaont  of 
woBon  and  ainoritj-group  studoats  and  should  atiaulata  prograas 
daaigaod  to  oneourago  and  assist  thsa.    Within  arts  and  soionoo 
fiolds  thsro  should  bo  similar  efforts  •** 
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"•••mrrlag*  is  a  aor*  iaportant  barrlar  to  •nrollaant  of  voaon 
la  liighor  o^ueatloa  than  it  Is  for  aea,  although  it  also  serious- 
ly inhibits  aalt  enrollaent.** 


Of.     3.24    PSROSBTCAGS  ENROLLED  IS  OOLLBGB  BY  lURIlAL  STATUS,  AOS, 
A  SEX    -    #20  (43)  -  C.  #755. 
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•  flgKROmaMT  -  IMFLUBMOB  Of  f9g  f^RFBT 


thtt  Oonaisslozi  r*ooBBwnds  that  "Institutions  of  higher  eduoation 
and  goTsrnaants  at  all  IstsIb  should  not  rsstriot  undergraduate 
opportunities  to  enroll  in  college  or  to  receiye  student  aid  be- 
oause  of  less  faTorable  trends  in  the  job  aarket  for  oollege 
graiuates  that  h&ve  preyailed  in  the  reoent  past." 
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The  Carnegie  Commission  acknowledges  that  higher  education  £orms  of^ost- 
secondary  degree-credit  instruction  have  become  a  public  matter—  "three- 
fourths  of  all  prebaccalaureate  students  are  in  public  colleges  and  univer- 
sities." 
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TABLE  2 


A  wwivr  of 


c>po9tsor 

!can:ers 
{in  miHtors) 

Percentage 
of  learners 

Academic  institutiotis,  Jttch  as  high  5c/too/s 

7  4 

Ifl  4 

Self-study 

5.4 

16.9 

Community  orgauizatioua,  such  as  YXfCA 

2.8 

8.7 

Religious  institutions 

2.0 

6.3 

Government  agencies 

t.8 

5.5 

Proprietary  and  correspondence  schools 

1.7 

5.3 

Private  tutors 

1.4 

4.4 

Museums,  oalleries,  performing  arts  studios 

0.7 

2.3 

Recreation  and  sports  groups 

0.7 

2.3 

Other  organizations  or  no  response 

2,2 

7.0 

SOURCE:    Commission  on  Non  Traditional  Study  (1973,  p.  82). 
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SYSTEM  OF  POSISECOHDARY  EDDCATION  ON  FULL- TIME-EQUIVALENT  BASIS  (1970)  - 
COMPEnTIOW  FOR  ENROLLMENT 


CHART  1  Tho  SfStcm  of  postsecond^ry  ^ducmtion  in  iha  Unitvd  Stutas,  t970t 
09t  m  9ui$'tim9'4t€fuiwa9iiitit  basis 

Iliijlu  r  cuucation 

Ftilt-tivie  degree- 
credit  students 

Part-time  and  non- 
deqrec-crcdtt  students 

Further  education 

Employers  and  union :> 

Private  specialty  schools 

Armed  forces 

Elementary  and  secondary 
schools  and  other  public 
postsecondary  progratns 

All  other 

SOURCrr    Tabic  5. 


1 1 .2  piJTCcnt 


^  1 5.6  percent 


I  I  8.2  percent 
□  6.9  percent 

Cj  3-6  percent 
[j   3.3  percent 
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PaaCBjlTAOS  OP  HISH  school  GRADUATSS  50IMG  70  C0LLE5S  THE  POLLOV;- 
Ijia  YEAR  
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INCOEASe 


INCPEASC 


SOCtCECC'iWfC 
OUA^-Til  E  AND 


A3:u-Y  Ql^r:ilE 

1957 

1961 

1967 

196»-1&67 

1957 

i96y 

1961 

1  >LC^   SOC  OfcCOMOMlC 

6 

9 

33 

*24 

4 

• 

25 

-17 

a 

17 

ie 

43 

■»-27 

6 

13 

26 

•1$ 

s 

60 

-26 

9 

2$ 

44 

-19 

52 

5* 

75 

-»-t7 

36 

34 

60 

-29 

12 

14 

30 

-16 

9 

12 

29 

*16 

2 

27 

25 

39 

•  14 

20 

12 

36 

'24 
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43 

36 

69 

1-31 

24 

30 

4« 

4  -HlG't* 

69 

74 

•0 

+  6 

37 

51 

73 
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29 
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16 

13 

36 
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36 

55 
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46 

66 
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31 
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69 

72 

79 
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46 

71 

•3 
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t  .kCV^<  ABILITY  QUAIITII.* 

39 

34 

57 
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33 

26 

37 
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61 

45 

61 

-^16 

44 

37 
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PERCENTAGE  OF  HIGH  SCHCXIL  GRADUATES  ENTERING  OOLLEGE 


TABLE  2  Percentage  of  high  school  graduates  going  to  coflego  tho  totloming  jre jf.  bf  academic  aptitude, 
socioeconomic  baclrgravnd,  and        1957,  1961,  and  t96T 


soubce:   Cross  (197U  p.  7). 


2ik?cit>iwni>mii*  quartilt  and 
abilitxf  quartile 

Men 

Women 

1957 

1961 

1967 

2937 

1961 

1967 

1    *  low)    Socioeconomic  quariile 

I    (low)    Abiliiy  quart'dt 

6 

9 

33 

4 

8 

25 

1  t 

17 

16 

43 

6 

13 

28 

3  i 

32 

60 

9 

25 

44 

4    (high)    Ability  quartile 

52 

58 

75 

28 

34 

60 

12 

14 

30 

9 

12 

28 

2  t 

27 

25 

39 

20 

12 

36 

'  I 

'5ft 

69 

24 

30 

48 

<1        ft»tol»)        ylfltft#t#  ^t11itr#Tf# 

74 

80 

37 

51 

73 

3   Socioeconomic  quartiU 

1    (low)   Ability  quartile 

18 

16 

29 

16 

13 

36 

2  t 

34 

36 

55 

26 

21 

50 

51 

48 

68 

31 

40 

68 

4   ihi^h)   Ability  quartile 

72 

79 

89 

48 

71 

83 

4   (high)   Socioeconomic  quartile 

I    How)   Ability  quartile 

39 

34 

57 

33 

26 

37 

61 

45 

61 

44 

37 

67 

■  1 

73 

72 

79 

67 

65 

77 

4    (^i^li)    Ability  quartile 

91 

90 

92 

76 

85 

93 
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TABLE  1 

•«r4»lfm#ftt,  tit 
ms  percent  of 

UtUtmd  Slates. 
mciumi,  9870 
ta  9970,  mnd 

§990  io  2000 


Undergraduate  degree-credit  enrollment^ 


^  #9  CUT) 


Percent  of  in* 


Percent  of 

increase 


Percent  of 

crease  attribu- 

attributable 

tahltf  to  chancte 

to  chaM(f£  in 

Number  (in 

Percentage 

aged  18  to 

m  population 

cttrollmeut 

Year 

thousands) 

change 

21 

aged  18  to  21 

rate 

1870 

52 

1.7 

1880 

116 

122 

27 

30 

70 

1890 

154 

33 

3.0 

65 

35 

1900 

232 

50 

3.9 

29 

71 

1910 

346 

49 

5.0 

34 

66 

1920 

582 

68 

7.9 

10 

90 

1930 

1.053 

81 

11.9 

25 

75 

1940 

1.388 

32 

14.5 

26 

74 

1950 

2.422t 

74 

26.9 

0 

100 

1960 

3.227 

33 

33.8 

19 

81 

1970 

6.840 

112 

476 

45 

55 

1980 

10.080 

48 

59.2 

39 

61 

1990 

9.660 

~4 

67.4 

-100 

0 

2000 

12.700 

3t 

72.6 

70 

30 

•Graduate  students  arc  included  in  1870  and  1880.  but  their  numbers  were  veiy 
small  in  those  years.  Most  students  enrolled  in  first  professional  degree  programs 
arc  included  in  all  years.  Before  I960,  data  are  ba.si^  on  the  biennial  surveys  con- 
ducted by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Kdueation.  relate  to  the  academic  year  ending  in  the 
designated  year,  and  exclude  extension  enrollment.  From  I960  on.  the  data  relate  to 
opening  fall  enrollment  and  include  extension  enrollment. 

flncludes  898.000  veterans  of  World  War  II. 
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MEDIAN  TOTAL  ENROLLMENT  -  1970 
18,000 


( DOCTORAL.GRANTING  INSTITUTIONS) 
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_    cf .    3.24  FTE  ENROLLMENT  -  1970  -  #9  (68) 

cf .    #9  (bb)  tor  t Inures  on  other  types  of  Institutions 
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FTE  ENROLLMENT  ^  1970  (DOCTORAL-GRANTING  INSTIIOTIONS) 

TABLE  7     institutions  o/  higher  mUucMion.  bf  type,  cmtrt^i,  mnd  FTE  enrattment,  M9i970 


DoctoraUgnmt- 
rr.f  mstittiiions 


EnrolUnent 

Public 

Private 

Total 

Number 

101 

63 

Percent 

100  0 

100.0 

0-249 



1.6 

250-499 



_ 

500-999 



1.6 

1.000-1499 



3.2 

1.500-1999 



1.6 

2.000-2,499 



1.6 

2,500-2,999 



3.2 

3.000-4.999 

3.0 

19.0 

5.000-7,499 

13.9 

22.2 

7.500-9.999 

t1.9 

20. 0 

10.000-14,999 

21.8 

15.9 

15.000-19,999 

26.7 

3.2 

20,000-29.999 

14.8 

30.000  or  more 

7.9 

Median  FTE 
enrollment 

14,885 

7.053 

3|  sou  RCE:    Data  adapted  by  Camesie  Commission  staff  from  U.S.  Office  of  Education  data. 

Ji  cf .    3.24  MEDIAN  TOTiO.  ENROLLMENT  -  1970  -  #9  (66) 
O  i«   #9  (68)  for  figures  on  other  types  of  institutions 
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CHART  5  AnnumI  perc<.-nl«r'«  cha.tge  in  full  tinte  ctiui^mlent  mnt^llment  ...  higher  eduemUon,  •elu*t. 
1969-rO,  mma  proimctmil,  I9T0-I990 
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SOURCE    Projections  dcw-Hopfd  for  the  Carnegie  Commission  by  Gas  W.  Hagjistrcm  of  the  Univcr:iiiy 
California.  Berkelex.  Th.  projections  have  recenUy  been  revised  (from  19S6  on;  to  reflect  the  behavior  of 


California.  Berkele>'.  Th^  proj 
the  birtbratc  in  the  Uct  few  years. 
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CHART  3  Oe9r#c-cred#f  •«M^ollm»nr  /terc^nfa^*  of  coifrngc-mgo  popufatton,  1940  Co  1970,  W 
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Undergraduate  degree  credit  enrollment  as  percentage  of  population  atjed  18  to  21 
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Post- 
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laureate 


Total 


Pcrcettt  post* 

bacca* 

laureate 


Total  enrollment* 

4.772  2 
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5,419  4 

119 

Dcctorul-g  ranting 

tnstitutioHS 

1,374.5 

376.2 

1J50.7 

I  ieavy  emphasis  on 

research 

con  Q 

1  f  f  .  1 

cD.U 

ixitHii.  raie  etnpnasis 

on  research 

418.1 

112.8 

530.9 

21.2 

\toilerate  emphcahi 

on  doctoral  programs 

225.4 

47.1 

272.5 

17.3 

Limited  emphasis  on 

doctoral  prograttis 

200.2 

39.2 

239.4 

16.4 

1  571  0 

5>m  7 

1 ,806.7 

13.0 

Comprehensive  colleges  I 

1,263.4 

180.4 

1,443.8 

12.5 

Comprehensive  colleges  11 

307.6 

55.3 

362.9 

15.2 

Liberal  arts  colleges 

21.4 

0.6 

22.0 

2.8 

Selectivity  I 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Selectivity  It 

21.4 

0.6 

22.0 

2.8 

T wo-year  institutions 

1J45.1 

3.2t 

1,748.3 

0.2t 

Specialized  institutions 

60^2 

3^5^ 

31L 

34.3 
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^Excludes  extension  enrollment;  items  may  not  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 
tLess  than  0.05. 

4^The  presence  of  small  numbers  of  Uraduate  students  in  t\vo>year  institutions  is  explained  by  the  fad  that 
there  are  a  few  institutions  which  have  predominantly  two>year  programs*  but  which  also  have  upper- 
division  and  graduate  programs  in  selected  fields. 

SOURCC:    Adapted  from  U.S.  Office  of  Education  data  by  Carnegie  Commission  staff* 
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27.6 

Specialized  institutions 
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183.6 
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36.4 

3.4 

^Excludes  extension  enrollment  separately 

reported  by  institutions;  items  may  not 

add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 
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HIGHER  EDUCATION  ENROLLMENT  AND  POBUIATIOW  IN  METROPOLITAN  AREAS 
(19/0)  
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"For  those  metropolitan  areas  located  entirely  within  the 
bomdaries  of  one  state,  modification  of  the  ratio  of  student 
spaces  to  population  by  out-of-state  enrollmeait  provides  a 
soraei^at  more  accurate  measure  of  adequacy  of  resources  for  the 
^  metropolitan  x>opulation  .  . 
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HIGHER  EDUCATIOW  EWROLIlgOT  IN  METROPOLITAN  AREAS 
Cf .  #14  (137-150)  ^pendix 
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EHBOLIiCNT  PATTEBHS  IN  METROPOLITAN  AREAS 
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STUDENT  PLACES 


"The  Carnegie  Coamisslon  reconmends  that  states  having  a  ratio 
of  less  than  30  placres  in  both  public  and  private  higher 
education  In  the  state  for  every  100  elg^teen-to- twenty-one -year 
olds  in  the  state  should  take  emergency  measures  to  Increase  the 
availability  of  higher  education  in  the  state." 
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StuJt  Kt  spaces 

Metropolitan  area 

;vr  1(h)  population 

Canton,  Ohio 

1.52 

Davenport-Rock  Island-Moline,  loxva 

2-47 

Fort  Lauderdale-Hottywood,  Florida 

1.30 

Cary-Iiammond-East  Chicatjo,  Indiana 

2.43 

Indianapolis,  Indiana 

2.12 

Jacksonville,  Florida 

2-32 

Kansas  City,  Missouri 

2.35 

Little  Rock-North  Little  Rock,  Arkansas 

1.89 

Louisville,  Kentnckif 

1.93 

Mobile,  Alabatma 

2.28 

Norfolk-Portsmouth,  Virginia 

1.85 

Patcrsort'Clifton-Passaic,  New  Jersey 

2.23 

Tulsa,  Oklaltoma 

1.69 
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STUDENT  SPACES 
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Metropolitan  areae  that  have  a  ratio  of  student  places 
to  population  between  2.5  and  3.5  might  be  considered 
as  having  a  marginal  deficiency  in  total  available 


resources* 
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STUDENT  SPACES 
"We  (Carnegie  Commission)  believe,  in  the  absence  of 
unusual  circumstances,  that  any  metropolitan  area 
that  has  fewer  than  2,5  student  spaces  per  100  pop- 
ulation is  unlikely  to  be  able  to  meet  the  educational 
needs  of  its  residents*" 
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STUDENT  PLACES 


3.24 


"WE  (Carnegie  Commission)  recommend  that  appropriate 
state  and  local  agencies  take  steps  to  improve  avail- 
ability of  student  places  in  colleges  and  universities 
in  those  areas  which  now  have  less  than  2.5  places 
available  per  100  population." 
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PERCENTAGE  OF  DIFFEBENCT  POPULATIONS  WITHIN  COMMUTING  DISTANCE 
OF  A  FREB-ACCEgg  COLtEGte  iN  gACi  MEYfeO^OLITAN  AReA  OP  ONte 
14ILLI0N  OR  MORE. 
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PERCEmAGE  ENROLLED  IN  COLLEGE  BY  M^HAL  STATUS.  AGE.  &  SEX 
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TABLE  1Z    iEmrmmmmmt  im  kmMmHymm  *ti  Mgf^mr  m^tt€m€i»m  im       m*—  —  •  p9r€9Mm^  000tmfmHmm, 


Lesn  sham  2  2 


2.2io3  2 


3  2  to  ^  2 


4  2  to  S  2 


Pater  »on* 
Clihon- 

G  ar  y-Hammond- 
E;«sl  Chicago 

tndiavidpolis 

Kansas  City 

Fort  Lauderdale- 
Hotly«HX>d 

Jac:ksonvtlt* 

Louiavitta 


Bridgaport 

Hartford 

Battimora 

Sprirtgfield 

Jaftay  City 

Worcester 

Newari( 

Providence 

Atl«f)towwr>- 

Buffalo 

Bathlaham- 

New  York 

Eaaton 

Pittiburgh 

Philadelphia 

Chkrago 

Dayton 

Datroit 

Omaha 

Miami 

Grand  Raoidft 

Cincmoaci 

Greem^boro- 

Cleveland 

Satem*High 

YoitfiQatoiwo~ 

Point 

RichmoTNl 

MilwaMkae 

Denver 

St.  Louie 

Honolulu 

Dfr  ini  •■unHV** 

r  oniana 

Tampa-St. 

Petersburo 

Atlanta 

New  Orleans 

Naehville 

NorfoNi- 

Portsmouth 

Dallae 

HouaioA 

San  Artiomo 

Niiw  Haven 

Washington.  D  C. 

Albany- 

Schenectady 

Troy 

Rochester 

Tck<do 

Mii)ncapoti.<- 
St  Paul 

Memphis 

Fort  Worth 

Salt  Lake  City 

San  Bernardino 

Seattle- 
Everett 


S  2  and  ortr 


BuMon 

Syracuse 

Akron 

Columbia 

PlKienix 

Oklahoma  City 

Anahei«ti- 
Santa  Arw- 
Garden  Grove 

Los  Ange?ee^ 
k-or^  Beach 

Sacramento 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco- 
OakUnd 

San  Jose 


*lncliMle&aU  mctropoUta 
SOi^CK.  Appendix 


with  «ftt»mated  population  M  500,000  or  awre  m  I96t. 
B»  Table  11. 


hi 


2- 


^3 


id 


«3 


»  I  »t  I  30  IJBi 


3Bi  iiy  \»TS 


7,421 


7      4       2  1 

20  n»  1 13  H7 


I»  I  M  I  10  1  • 


it 


IX 


HATIO  OP  STUDBMT  PIAOBS  TO  POPUIATIOH 


3  2:* 

3  37 

3  44 

ClmtUmoo^.  Ttmmntt* 

?77 

fMmom 

3  31 

3tS 

?r3 

2  2h 

3  »? 

?73 

2?« 

3?« 

3?? 

3  I'j 

?M 

.Vru  Of-^'J*"*  Jifcj 

J«4 

3  T« 

aoj 

3  01 

?  It 

2«t 
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TABLE  2 

in  o$^n^ 
^l*cM  Baomtmd 

total  miudmnt 


Scriotisl^f  dificient 


Deficient 


Mar^inully  deficient 


Akron,  Ohio 

Albuquerque^  N.M. 

Baltimore.  Md. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Boston,  Mass. 

Columbia,  SC 

Catumbus,  Ohio 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

Minneapolis,  Minm. 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Omaha.  Nehr. 

Providence-Pawtncket" 
Wanoick,  R.L 

Richmond,  Va. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Washington,  D.C. 

Wichita,  Kans. 

Wilmington,  DeL 


Albany-Schenectady- 
Troy.  N  Y, 

Anaheim-Santa  Atta- 
Garden  Grove.  Calif. 

Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Detroit,  Mich, 

Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

Honolulu*  Hawaii 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Lansing,  Mich. 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

Rochester,  N.Y. 

San  fose,  Calif. 

Syracuse,  N.Y. 

Trenton,  N.J. 

Tucson,  Ariz. 

Worcester,  Mass. 


Bridgeport,  Conn> 

Los  Annelcs-Lomg 
Bvach,  Calif 

Phoettix.  Ariz. 

Portland.  One. 

Salt  Diego.  Calif. 

San  Francisco-Oakland, 
Calif 

Seattle-Everett,  Wash. 

Springfield-Chicopee-^ 
Holyoke.  Mass. 


.ERIC 


#14  (42) 


PERCEMTACE  OF  PERSOMS  (14»34)  ENROLLED  IN  DECREE-CREDIT  PROGRAMS 

snd  ten.  October  1967.  I969>  cnJ  1972  

Percentage  rnrottfd 


Men 


196/       1969  1972 


Women 


1967 


1969 


1972 


\Shtte 

Total  14  to  34  years 

150 

164 

152 

9.0 

9.7 

10  2 

Utol7 

14 

1.6 

1.7 

22 

1.7 

2.0 

IS  to  19 

437 

47.3 

396 

337 

358 

356 

20  to  21 

455 

47  3 

375 

23.7 

2^6 

268 

22  to  24 

21.1 

235 

21.0 

6.7 

9.1 

87 

25  to  29 

QQ 

11.7 

12.4 

2.8 

37 

50 

30  to  34 

48 

54 

5.7 

23 

3.0 

29 

Btack 

B.1 

Total  14  to  34  years 

67 

73 

10.4 

4.9 

6.8 

14  to  17 

08 

1.0 

1.7 

1.0 

0.9 

1.3 

IS  to  19 

218 

21  7 

230 

14.8 

243 

24.7 

20  to  21 

19.6 

248 

24  0 

134 

174 

164 

22  to  24 

83 

9.2 

171 

4.1 

4.5 

7.8 

25  to  29 

2.7 

2.4 

7.3 

39 

3.4 

4.6 

30  to  34 

2.2 

1.9 

5.2 

0.7 

26 

52 

•ouKEs:   U.S.  Bureau  of  Ihe  Census  (IW,  »70;  uWes  for  1972  provided  in  advance  of  publication) 
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JtRT-nULrm  HDMBBI  OP  PRQCaAM  AMD  FTB  KNROLLMBWTS  IN  HIGHER  EDUCATION  (1970> 


H3 


TABLE  S 
mtsnthmr  of 

mnd  FTB 

mducmiioit,  bf 
mourcm,  $970 


Source 


Program  enroUments 
Nupptber* 

(thoMsapith)  Perccnifi 


FTK  enroUpptCHts 


(tttousupids) 


Pcrceptt^ 


Totai  higher  education 
attJ  other  postsecondary 

educatiopt  73,80Ct         1 00.0  17,600 

Higher  educatiopt 

L    Colleges  aptd  upti- 
uersities  (fuU-ttPPte 

degree  credit)  8.900  12.1  8.900 

2.    Colleges  apud  uppu 
versities  (jyari-time 
degrec<r€dit  attd 

non-degree  credit)        6,300  8.5  1,950 


100.0 


50.6 


11.1 


cf .    #21  (35-36)  for  other  postsoeondttry  oducatlon  sourcM 


«21  (35) 
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TABLE  2  Grmdumi^  d^r—'^rwM  mnrotimmnt.  fm  numbmrM  Sifd  ms  percent  oi  poptttatiom  mgmd  22  tm 
24,  mttti  totai  dm^rom^cilit  mnrollment.  in  ifttmh^rs  9nd  «s  percent  o0  popuimtion  mgmd  #  «  io  24,  Untfd 
o^^-  tmr^m^  taAn  m^^i  Mt,M^tm,^t»tt.  t^TOto  MCO  tPraimction  C  9or  itrmdumim  mttrtittmmmO 


Graduate  deqrec-cr-dil  enrollment 

Total  dcqrcc-credit  cnfollment 

Year 

Numbers 
(in 

thousands) 

Pcrc*entage 
change 

Percent  of 
populatiot 
aijed  22  to 
24 

Numbers 
Un 

thousands) 

Percentage 
change 

P^rc^nt  Oi 
iToptdation 
aged  18  *o 
24 

1S70 

« 

52 

1.1 

1880 

• 

116 

122 

1.6 

1890 

2 

0.1 

157 

35 

1.8 

1900 

6 

145 

0.1 

238 

52 

2.3 

1910 

9 

57 

0.2 

355 

SO 

2.9 

1920 

16 

71 

0.3 

598 

68 

4.7 

1930 

47 

ZUO 

n  7 

V.  f 

1  toi 

84 

7.2 

106 

124 

1.5 

1.4:14 

36 

9.1 

1950 

237 

124 

3.3 

2.659 

78 

16.5 

I960 

356t 

50 

5.2 

3.583 

35 

22.2 

1970 

930 

1C1 

9.2 

7.760 

117 

31.7 

19S0 

1,570 

69 

12.6 

11.650 

50 

39.5 

1990 

1,720 

10 

15.7 

11.380 

-2 

45.0 

2000 

1.980 

15 

16.2 

14.680 

29 

49.4 

*Diit»  not  available. 

hUntil  I960,  data  relate  to  the  academic  y^ar  ending  in  the  year  indicated  and  were  compiled  on  vanoiu 
bases,  c.r..  average  enrollment  during  the  yean  from  I960  on  the  data  relate  to  opening  fall  enrollment 
in  the  academic  year  beginning  with  the  year  indicated. 
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RATIO  OF  GRADUATE  ENROLLMENT  TO  TOUL  ENROLLMBtn: 


i.24 


In  Doctoral-granting  institutions,  studies  by  the  Carnegie  Coimission 
revealed  that  *'the  ratio  of  graduate  enrollnent  to  total  enrollment  is 
relatively  high  in  all  size  classes  and  shows  no  consistent  pattern  of 
change  with  increasing  size.'' 
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cf.    3.22  FACULTY-STUDENT  RATIOS  -  #9  (71)  for  related  information-  C.  #63a|L 
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ACTlMa  AND  PROJECTED  ENROLLMENT 

cf.    3.24     ACTUAL  AND  PROJECTED  PERCENTAGE  OF  CHANGE  IN 


3.24 

ENROLLMENT  -#9(13 


I" 


'/"l/fV  of  tMtStitflttOH 

f 

I  rf  / 1/ 

1 

8,494 

12.977 

12,618 

16.505 

Doctorul't^TiiH  tt  H  (/  iftstii  u  ttOfts 

*•%  COT 

O  AT  * 

3,361 

A  OOC 

4.2Ub 

ilciivy  t^pHphcisis  oh  rcs^^Ufch 

1 ,0t  1 

1,288 

1 .244 

1 .506 

XJoiicydtc  Cf>tf}hiiSts  opt  rcsCQrch 

f  o4 

1  .Uoo 

1  ,UU4 

1 .27o 

Xto^cratc  Vfttphu^^is  oh  doctord  progronts 

5oo 

550 

COO 

Ltntitcd  emphasis  on  doctoral  prograpns 

378 

579 

563 

738 

Comprehensive  colleges 

2^43 

4.17J[ 

4.060 

5J75 

Cof'tprehensii^  colleges  I 

2.09! 

3.283 

2.195 

4.222 

Comprehensive  colleges  II 

552 

888 

865 

1.153 

Liberal  arts  colleges 

678 

898 

868 

1^70 

Selectivity  1 

156 

194 

187 

223 

Selectivity  II 

522 

704 

681 

847 

Two-year  institutions 

2,348 

3^94 

3^98 

5^91 

Specialized  institutions 

288 

4  3 

431 

564 

•Excludes  extension  enrollment  reported  separately  by  in:»titutions;  the  data  relate  to 
the  50  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  excluding  outlyin^^  territories. 

SOURCE:  Adapted  from  U.S.  Office  of  Hdiuation  data  by  the  Carnegie  Commis- 
ston  staff. 
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TABLE  S 
munhmr  o# 

mtsd  sm9mctm^ 
gmm»smrm9  of 
costs  mssocMm^ 
y^Hh  orgmnismd 

Umiming  hm^ond 
^  sourest  i970 


Estimuted  cost  of 
inst na  tional  service^ 


Estimated 
value  of 
forgone 

^,     ,       t:  earnings  or 

y umber  of  _  , 

urogram        Total  Per  Per  product^on 

Tfirolhnents*  (millions  program     enrollce  (mifUons 

'thousands)   of  dollars)      Percent  er.rolhncnt  munhourof  doUars} 


TotuL  higher  and  postsecomlary 
education 


73,800t      $28,453        100.0       $386       $4.13  $34,388 


Higher  edttcoHom 

1.  Colleges  and  universities 
tfulltime  degree-credit)  B»900 

2.  Colleges  and  unit;ersities 
(part-time  degree-credit  and^ 
nom-degree-credit)  6,300 


15,412  54.2      1.736  4.44  22,526 


2,282  8.0       360  3.00  2,685 


Estimated  economic 


$852 


4,272 


783 


iERJC    c£.    #21  (38-39-40)  for  otlMT 


pomtmrncoadrnxy  gducation  sources 


Per 

program  Per  ^ 

enrollment  enrollce  jS 

in  1970  manhou^ 


$9.12 


10.93 


6.53 


*6 
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3.24 


EliROLLKBvT  TRENDS  (1971) 


The  enrollment  survey  conducted  by  the  Carnegie  Consnission  in  1971  indicated 
that  "declines  in  first-time  enrollment  in  four-year  colleges  were  occurring 
among  vhite  males,  while  very  modest  increases  were  occurring  among  white 
females;  enrollment  of  blacks  and  members  of  other  minority  groups  was 
increasing  sharply,  continuing  the  marked  upward  trend  that  began  in  the 
inid-1960s." 
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Both  th*  Oounoil  of  Graduate  Sohools  and  tho  Oarnogio  Ooanissioxi 
haTo  oonduotod  onrollBont  aurvoys  vliioh  ravoal  that  **Tery  littlo 
of  tho  gain  in  first-timo  onrollBont  was  going  to  tho  uniTorai- 
tioa."    Publio  uniTorsitioa  shovod  a  gain  in  first-tiao  onroll- 
aont  of  only  1.4  poroont*  aa  ooaparod  with  an  ineroaae  of  10.7 
poroont  in  publio  four-yoar  oollogoa  (offering  the  aaster'a  aa 
the  highest  degree)  and  6.1  percent  in  private  four-year  oollegea 
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wqiQTJJtMrf  AT  MSBAROH  IM3TITDTI0MS 

"Between  1963  and  1970,  doot oral-granting  institutions  ezperiencej 
a  considerablj  less  rapid  increase  in  enrollment  (36  percent) 
than  did  higher  education  as  a  whole  (78  percent),  and  their 
share  of  total  enrollment  fell  from  39  to  30  percent.  Moreover, 
enroUsent  in  the  institutions  with  heavy  emphasis  on  research 
was  growing  less  rapidly  than  it  was  at  other  doctoral-granting 
institutions.** 
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ENROmiENT  GROWTH  IN  DOCTORAL^GRANTING  INSTITUTIONS 

The  Carnegie  Conmission  notes  that  "the  projections  suggest  that  the  most 
slowly  growing  group  of  institutions  will  be  the  doctoral -granting  institu- 
tions »  although  they  will  experience  a  substantial  37  percent  increase  in 
enrollment.    But  their  share  of  the  total  is  likely  to  fall  from  30  to 
about  27  percent.    Moreover,  the  more  prestigious  the  institution,  the 
less  rapid  the  rate  of  enrollment  growth  is  likely  to  be***" 
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**Higher  education  will  expand  in  total  enrollments  in  the  19708,  and  then 
^decrease  in  the  1980s;  and  it  will  be  an  increasingly  smaller  proportion  of 
-  postsecondary  education  as  further  education  expands  more  rapidly 
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«^PROJECTED  PORTION  OF  POSTS ECONDARY  EDUCATION 
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KTROLIICBHI  PATTERNS 


"The  Carnegie  Oomiaission*s  fall  1971  enrollment  survey  revealed 
pronounced  shifts  in  enrollment  patterns  by  field  between  1970 
and  1971  that  were  Influenced  not  only  by  job  market  shifts  but 
also  by  growing  concern  of  students  about  ecology,  urban  prob- 
lems, and  other  social  issues." 
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GRADUATE  EKROLLMENTS 


The  Carnegie  Commission  notes  that  "graduate  enrollment  has  been  rising 
at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  undergraduate  enrollment  throughout  the  present 
century." 
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Bnrollttent 


"Windfall'*  changes  which  the  Oonmission  s^iggests  b«  accepted 
to  produce  savings  include: 

**Snrollment8  will  continue  to  shift  in  the  direction  of 
two-year  colleges  with  some  cost  savings. ** 
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ACIOIL  IHD  PROJECTED  INNUAL  PSRCSNTIGE  CHINGE  IN  FULL-TIME- 
EQOIYALEHI  ENROLLMSHT  IN  HIGHER  EDUOATION 


8.0 
7.0- 
6.0- 
5.0  - 
4.0 

3.0 
2.0 
1.0 
0.0 

■4.0 
-2.0  H 


th 


I 

1970 


I 

1974 


1978 


Tj 


I 

1982 


1 


I 

1986 


I 

1990 


lERlC 


SOURCE:    Piojectioiw  developed  for  the  Carnegie  Commission  by  Gus  W.  Hetsstiom  of  the  Rand  Cor- 
II,  formerly  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Untversity  of  Caltfomta.  Berkeley.  The  projections  were 


jl         /         fwised  (from  19S6  on)  in  the  spring  of  1972  to  reflect  the  behavior  of  the  birthrate  in  the  last  few  years. 
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•a  PREDICTED  EHROLLMENTS 
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VVc  predict,  nevertheless,  the  following  enrollments,  first  on  the 
basis  of  past  and  current  trends  and,  second,  on  the  basis  of  pro- 
spective trends  reflecting  new  policies  and  developments: 

Past  and  current  trends: 


Year 


1970 
1980 
1990 
2G00 


Total  enrollments 
8,500,000 
13,500,000 
13,300,000 
17.400,000 


Prospective  trends: 


Year 


#9  (4) 


1970 
1980 
1990 
2000 


Total  enrollments 
8,500,000 
12,500,000 
12,300,000 
16,000.000 


*3    CHANGES  IM  ENROLLMENT 


-3 
s 
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Percentage 
change  in 
enrollments 
in  accordance 
with  past  trends 


3.2A 


Decade 

Changes  in  enrollments 

1960-1970 

Doubled 

1970-1980 

Increase  by  one-hatf 

1980-1990 

None 

1990-2000 

Increase  by  one-llnrd 

124 


1960- 
1970 

59 

1970- 
1980 

—  1 

1980- 
1990 

30 

1990- 
2000 

o 
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The  Oaraegle  Oonunlsslon  predicts  that,  as  the  result  of  new 
Inf ormational  technology,  "fewer  students  may  study  on  campus, 
and  2iore  may  elect  to  pursue  their  studies  off  caapus  and  get 
credit  by  examination.     This  vvill  reduce  enrollments  belov/  the 


levels 


they 


othervflse  would  reach." 
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EFFECT  OF  COMMUNITY  03LLEGE  GROWTH  ON  OTHER  INSTITUTIONS 


"13 


The  Carnegie  Comnission  offers  the  possibility  that  the  community  college 
movement  may  stimulate  an  Increase  in  the  number  of  Institutions  offering 
only  upper-division  work  for  undergraduates  and  thus  specifically  designed 
to  admit  transfers  from  two-year  colleges* 

cf .  3.24  EFFECT  OF  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE  GROWTH  ON  OTHER  INSTITUTIONS  -  *9  (56)  - 
:,#782-for  alternate  result 
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EFFECT  OF  COttflJNITY  COLLEGES  ON  ATTENDANCE  AT  OTHER  INSTITUTIONS 


The  Carnegie  Conmisslon  anticipates  that  "prospectively  more  than  95  percentg 
of  all  Americans  will  be  within  commuting  distance  of  a  coomunity  college.** 
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Of  interest  to  those  Institutions  within  coimntlng  distance  of 
a  ccmmimity  college  Is  the  Carnegie  Commission's  recommendation 
that  "statfc  plans  should  provide  for  communi'ty  colleges  general- 
ly ranging  in  size  from  about  2,000  to  5fOOO  daytime  students... 
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Of  lntere;2t  to  state  universities  planning  enrollment  prediction) 
is  the  Carnegie  Commission's  enrollment  goals  for  community 
colleges: 

.  by  1980  -  35  to  40  percent  of  all  undergraduate 
students  enrolled  In  community  colleges 

.  by  2000  -  40  to  h[}  percent  of  all  undergraduate 
students  enrolled  In  community  colleges 
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ENROLLMENT  AT  COMMONITy  COLLEGES 
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Conclusions  about  enrollment  predictions  for  institutions  of  higher  educa^ 
tion  can  be  deduced  from  the  Commission  prediction  that  *\««by  the  year 
2000 »  enrollment  in  community  colleges  will  be  substantially  above  its 
present  level  and  will  account  for  an  even  higher  proportion  of  undergraduat | 
enrollment  than  it  does  today*" 
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EFFECT  OF  COMHUNITY  OOLLEGE  GROWTH  ON  OTHER  INSTITUTIONS 

The  Carnegie  Commission  expresses  concern  about       •whether  the  rapidly 
rising  percentage  of  votal  enrollment  in  community  colleges^  and  especially 
of  enrollment  in  their  occupational  progr^arcs^  is  likely  to  result  sooner 
or  later  in  a  decline  in  the  proportion  of  undergraduates  who  go  on  to 
upper-division  work."    The  Cosnission  continues  to  observe  that  national 
retention  rates  increased  between  1958-62  and  1965-69,  but  the  Commission 
warns  that  **state- to-state  variations  are  very  wile«««** 

cf  •  3.24  EFFECT  OF  COMMUNITY  OOLLEGE  GROWTH  ON  OTHER  INSTITUTIONS  -#9  (22)- 
C«  #777  -      for  alternate  result 
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„2    INCREASED  ENROLLMEKT  (1971-72  and  1980-81)  -    EDUCATIONAL  COSTS 

13    cf.    3.0  EDUCATIONAL  COSTS  ASSOCIATED  WITH  INCREASED  ENROLLMEKT  -  #9  (63)  - 
C.  #347. 
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TABLE  7 

ntitnbmr  oi 
progfmm 
mnroiim^nis 


t9ro^o* 


Source 


Total,  regular  and  aduitsf 
Higher  education 

1.  Colleges  and  universities 
(fulUtime  degree  credit) 

2.  Colleges  and  universities  (part- 
time  degree  credit  and  $ioh- 
degree  credit) 


Percentage 
change, 
1970        19S0  1970-80 


73,800       108,200  47 


8.900      11,500  29 


6,300        9,800  56 


ct.    #21  (46-47)  for  otlMr  postsecoodary  •ourcM 
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,3    SUflARY  OF  THE  ESTIMATED  EFFECTS  ON  TOTAL  ENROLLMENT  -  1980 
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TABLE  4  SummMTf  of  tfnt  •stimmtrnd  effects  of  Mmimcfd  Csmcgim  Commission 
mnd  lmbO€  msrk^t  influMM  o#t  totml  •«ro/l#ne#tf  by  I9«0  (numbcfM  in  thousmnds) 


rttcommendsttionm 


Recotnmendation 
or  other  influence 


Projection  A 
(total  enrollment) 


Effect  on 
enrollment 


Revised 
projection 


13.500 


Student  aid  and  more 
widespread  availability 
of  cotnm unity  colleges 
and  comprehensive 
colleges 

A  three-year  B.A, 

Reduction  in  upper-divi- 
sion enrollment  because 
of  accelerated  shift  to 
two-year  colleges 

Increased  etnphasis  on 
adult  education 

Influences  depressing 
graduate  enrollment 

Net  effect 

SOUUCK:    Estimates  developed  by  Carnegie  Commission  staff. 


+  600  to  +900 
—  1,000  to -1,500 


-600 


+  250  to  +300 


—280  to 
—  680  to 


-500 
- 1 ,750 


14.100  to  14,400 
12,000  to  12,500 


12,900 

13,750  to  13,800 

13,000  to  13,220 
11,750  to  12,820 


Q  3*31  TOTAL  COWSTROCTIOM  POSTS  •  #9  (62)  for  related  ccmetructlon  figures 
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SUMMARY  OF  THE  ESTIMATED  EFFECTS  ON  ENROLLMENT  -  2000 
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T  ABLE  6  Summmrr  oi  thm  mmtimmi^  mHmctm  of  mmlncimd  Cmrifgim  Commimmioit  rmcommmf9dmtiot$M  mttd 
*«^ur  iffm^hmt  Mii^ncms  on  taM  mnroiint^nt  bf  2000  ($iumh9WM  in  thouMmndm) 


.  vVr  mfluence 


^:  4J%'Ht  aid  and  more 
.  M^pread  availability 
^  ^ofH9nunity  colleges 
,f:J  t'omprchcnsive 

A  rkne-ytarBA, 

Reduction  in  uppcr-divi- 
^rc•«  t'Hrolhnent  because 

accelerated  shift  to 
two-year  colleges 

ltu'rt*ascd  emphasis  on 
aJtdt  education 

Influences  depressing 
ifraduate  enrollment 

iXet  effect 


Projection  A 
(total  enrollment) 


Effect  on 
enrollment 


17,400 


+  730  to  +1J00 
—  1,200  to  —1.800 


—800 

+  1,000 

—440  to  —800 
—340  to  —1.670 


Revised 
projection 


18  J  30  to  18.500 
15,290  to  1G.000 


16,600 

18,400 

16,520  to  16.960 
15,730  to  17.060 


SOURCE:    Estimates  developed  by  Cameftie  Commission  staff. 
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EKROLLIIEICT  •  EFFECTS  OF  JOB  MARKET  FOR  COLLEGE  GiUiDUATES 


The  Carnegie  Commission  notes  that  ••Unusual  shifts  in  patterns  of  enrollment 
•••are  occurring,  and  there  are  some  indications  that  the  less  favorable  job 
market  for  college  graduates  may  be  playing  a  role,  along  with  other  factors, 
in  discouraging  some  high  school  graduates  from  entering  college^** 
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EFFECTS  OF  VARIOUS  SIIROLLMBIIT  T3gPi:JITIO!If3  0!?  6.LL00ATI0ITS 

Of.     3.1    EPPSCTS  OF  VARIOUS  3iTR0LLr^^3::T  DBPI :TITIO:iS  O^T  ALLOCA- 

-  .T^IO  (20)-  C.  #392. 
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=1    cf  •    8*4  PjCREASED  STUDENT  FIHANXIAL  SUPPORT  FOR  LOW^INCOME  STUDENTS  -  #9  (49 
The  Carnegie  Ck)niiiission  recogrlzes  the  Fignificant  effect  on  enrollment 
of  increased  student  financial  support  for  the  low- income  students 
Card  #1419. 
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EFFECTii  ON  ENROLLMENT  OF  INCREASED  STUDEMT  FINANCIAL  SUPPORT 


.3    SUHMARY  OF  THE  ESTIMATED  EFFECTS  ON  ENROLLMENT  «  1990 
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TABLE  5  Summmrf  of  thm  msUmmted  mHmcts  oi  meimctrnd  Carnngfrn  CotnmisMioit 
mnd  imhar  mmrffi  iitftumnc^a  on  total  ostrotttitMe  bff  9990  {ttumbmra  in  thouamnttm) 


rmcommottdM9ionm 


Recommendation 
or  other  influence 


Projection  A 
(total  enrollment) 


Effect  on 
enrollment 


Student  aid  and  more 
ivtdcsfyrcad  availability 
of  community  colleges 
and  comprehensive 
colleges 

A  three -year  B, A, 

Reduction  in  upper-diin- 
ston  enrollment  because 
of  accelerated  shift  to 
two-year  colleges 

Increased  emphasis  on 
adult  education 

Influences  depressing 
graduate  enrollment 

Net  effect 


13.300 


+  600  to  +900 
—930  to  —1.400 


—600 

+  500  to  +600 

—380  to  —680 
—410  to  —  1.580 


SOt'RCIv    Estimates  dc%elopcti  by  CarneRic  Commission  staff. 


Revised 
projection 


13.900  to  14,200 
11.900  to  12,370 


12,700 

13,800  to  13.900 

12.620  to  12.920 
11.720  to  12.890 
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PROJECTED  DECLINE  IN  ENROLLMENT 
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4«il/   NEED  FOR  REVISED  ESTIhUTES  OF  ENROLLMENT  IN  UNDERGRADUATE  AND 
•  GRADUATE  PROGRAMS  OF  EDUCATION  -  #15  (80)  "  C.  #  975  for  Conmlsfloc^ 

recommeixilation  that  "revised  estimates  of  supply.  .  .take  account 
of  declining  enrollment." 
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DECLINING  KHROLLMEirr  -    EFFECTS  CM  RESOURCES  MMIAGEKENT 
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Cf.     3.2    mNilGING  HTOMN  RESOURCES  IN  A  PERIOD  OF  DECLINING  GROWTH  -  #12 
(116-117)  -  Card  #534. 
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DECLINIHG  ENROLLHENTS 


Cf.    3*24    RETENTION  AND  THE  CAPTIVE  AUDIENCE  -  #12  (59)  -C*  #842  for 
recoBBttndatlca  o£  Conmlsslon  which  will  add  to  decliaing 
enrcllment  statistics* 
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PERCENIAGE  OF  CHfkMGE  18  SM&OLLMENT  -  ACTUAL  AND  PROJECTED 
3.24    ACTIMLL  AND  PROJECTED  EMROLLMENT  -  #9  (136-137) 


Percentile 

Percentage 

Percent 

change. 

of  total. 

public 

Tvfye  of  institution 

!9S0 

1980 

Total* 

53 

too 

79 

Doc  to  ral -tjran  ting  institu  tions 

37 

27 

79 

Heavy  emi^hasis  on  research 

27 

10 

82 

Moderate  etfiphasis  on  research 

41 

8 

85 

Xfoderate  etPtphai^is  on  doctoral  programs 

37 

4 

69 

Limited  emphasis  on  doctoral  programs 

53 

5 

74 

Comprchevsive  colleges 

58 

32 

84 

Comprehensive  colleges  / 

57 

25 

84 

Comprehensive  colleges  II 

61 

7 

83 

Liberal  arts  colleges 

32 

7 

5 

Selectivity  I 

24 

2 

0 

Selectivity  IE 

35 

5 

7 

Two-year  institutions 

70 

31 

96 

Specialized  institutions 

54 

3 

40 

*  Excludes  extension  enrollment  reported  separately  by  institutions;  the  data  relate  to 
the  50  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  excludin^i  outlying  territories. 

SOtRCL;  Adapted  from  U.S.  Office  of  Education  data  by  the  Carnegie  Commis- 
sion staff. 
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AD.^ISSION  POLICIES 


Ihe  Carnegie  Coomission  recommends  that  "Both  public  and  private 
institutions  should  give  careful  attention  to  admissions  policie 
suitable  to  an  era  characterized  by  universal  access  to  the 
total  system  of  higher  education  and  by  a  no-growth  enrollment 
trend.     Public  agencies,  including  coordinating  councils  and 
state  planning  commissions,  should  determine  general  policies 
on  student  admissions  within  state  systems,  including  policies 
with  respect  to  number  of  places,  equality  of  access  byvrace, 
age,  and  sex,  and  the  level  of  academic  admissibility  among 
types  of  institutions.     Decisions  on  individual  students  should 
be  left  to  each  campus." 
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ADMISSIOW  POLICIES 

TLe  ciumegie  Coonlssioa  reinforces  the  selectivity  of  the  admission  policies 
nov  in  effect  at  four-year  institutions  and  universities;  at  the  same  time 
the  Coanissioa  favors  universal  access  by  recommending  "that  all  states 
enact  legislation  providing  admission  to  public  camnunity  colleges  of  all 
applicants  who  are  high  school  graduates  or  are  persons  over  18  years  of  age 
who  are  capable  of  benefiting  from  continuing  education." 

Cf.    Cards  #29,  #30,  #31  for  additional  notes  on  UNIVERSAL  ACCESS 
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3.24 


AD:-II33I0:JS  P0LI3I2S 


The  Carnegie  Oolnmlsslon  recommends  that  "Colleges  should  closely 
examine  their  admissions  policies  with  respect  to  sex,  race, 
and  a^e.     They  should  then  be  certain  that  their  admissions 
practices  iniplement  those  policies  that  relate  to  social  Justice 
in  higher  education.     Separate  prediction  equations  for  men 
and  vomen,  minority  students,  and  adults  should  be  developed  and, 
vrhere  feasible,  differential  prediction  by  seneral  field  of 
study  should  be  used." 
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ad2^issio:t  policies 
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The  Carnegie  Ooaiinission  recommends  that  "Colleges  should  develop 
admissions  programs  to  seek  out  new  constituencies,  including 
high  school  Jiiniors  as  well  as  adults  and  transfers  from  tv/o- 
year  colleges." 
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ADMISSION  POLICIES  -  RECOGNITION  OF  DIVERSITY 
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llie  Carnegie  Commission  recommends  that  ^^Admission  policies  should  be 
examined  to  assure  that  they  serve  both  the  cause  of  diversity  within 
higher  educacion  and  also  the  possibilities  £or  diversity  at  the  high 
school  level 

cf.    2.3    ACCREDIIATION  -  #13  (40)   for  recognition  that  diversity  causes 
problems  in  accreditation  -"C*  #259* 
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ADIvIISSIOx^S  aSQUIREMBNTS  AND  POLICIES 


3.24 


^g|    cf.     3.25     SUa^fiSTSD  WORK  BXPSRIBITC3  -  #5   (28)-  C.  #868 

3.25     IXTOVaTIYE  ADMISSIONS  POLICY  -  #6  (2?)  "  C.  #862. 
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3.24 


-    OOLLSGE  ADMISSIONS  PaAOTIOSS  «  EXPERII-1SIITATI02T  3ITC0URASED 


The  Carnegie  ConLmlsslon  recommends  that  "Sxperlmentatlon  with 
college  admissions  practices  should  be  encouraged.     In  particu- 
lar, more  experimentation  is  needed  to  determine  the  quality  of 
testing  as  a  basis  for  admission  and  placement,  the  importance 
of  student  motivation  and  life  experience  as  indicators  of 
promise,  and  the  feasibility  of  deferred  admissions  as  a  means 
of  providing  educational  flexibility  for  students." 
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QUOTAS  3.2if 

In  regard  to  quotas,  the  Carnegie  Commission  states, 
"We  are  opposed  to  quotas  and  to  a  lottery  system* 
We  do  not  think  that  all  categories  of  persons  necessarily 
should  he  equally  represented  in  all  activities. 
People  do  not  all  want  to  do  the  same  things  nor  are 
they  all  equally  qualified  to  do  them,  but  they  should 
have  equal  chances  to  satisfy  their  interests  and  to 
qualify  for  consideration," 
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5.24 


ADMISSIONS  miSRIAL 


The  Carnegie  Comaiisslon.  notes  that  "Often  more  concerned  with 
linage  than  reality,  college  brochures  and  admissions  materials 
are  ins affic lent ly  descriptive  of  the  college,  its  programs, 
faculty,  and  students." 
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ADMISSION  RECORDS  -  GRADUATE  AND  PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOLS 

^*Depart]nents  and  schools  should  be  required  to  maintain  complete  records 
on  all  applicants  for  admission  to  graduate  and  professional  education  and 
to  make  these  records  available  to  administrative  officers  on  request* 
They  should  also  be  required  to  maintain  records  indicating  thdt;  in  any 

programs  designed  to  recruit  able  graduate  students,  equal  efforts  have 
been  made  to  recruit  women  as  well  as  men,  for  example,  through  letters  or 
circulars  addressed  to  departments  in  women ^s  colleges  as  well  as  to  those 
in  male  and  coeducational  institutions*** 
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COOPERATIVE  ADMISSION  PROCESSES 


Gf.     3.25    INNOVATIVE  COOPERATIVE  ADMISSION  POLICIES  -  #1 9  (4)- 
C.  #  870. 

3.25       CLEARINGHOUSE  ADMISSIONS  OPERATIONS  -  #19  (52)  -  C.  #871. 
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3  The  Oarnegle  Comoiission  notes  that  "The  community  college  will 

3  be  tho  single  main  route  to  universal  access  to  higher  education 

•  Increasingly  the  problems  of  admissions  will  center  on  students 

-  transrrerrlng  from  two-year  to  four-year  colleges." 
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QUALITIES  OF  THOSE  ADMITTED  TO  INSTITUTION  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

cf.  1.0  UNIVERSAL  ACCESS  -  #2  (11)  for  qualities  which  substantiate 
right  of  citizen  to  universal  access  in  regard  to  institutions  of 
higher  education.    Card  #3I« 
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ADigSSIOHS  CRITERIA  -  SEX  BUS 


•^3 

'There  should  be  no  discriminatioa  on  the  basis  o£  sex  in  the  use  of  either 
'x^.  high  school  grades  or  test  scores  as  admissions  criteria." 
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ADOLT  ADMISSIONS 


'^Policies  that  prevent  part-time  stiidy  or  that  diacriminate  against  admission 
of  adults  desirous  of  continuing  their  education  should  be  liberalized  to  per- 
mit enrollment  of  qualified  mature  men  and  women  whose  education  has  been 
interrupted  because  of  family  responsibilities  or  for  other  reasons.  High 
school  or  college  records  should  not  be  ruled  Inapplicable  as  evidence  of 
eligibility  for  admission  simply  because  the  records  were  acquired  some 
years  earlier." 
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"The  existence  of  separate  institutions  for  non traditional  study  should  not 
be  used  as  an  excuse  for  denying  qualified  adults  of  either  sex  the  oppor- 
tunity to  study  on  traditional  campuses  on  a  full-time  or  part-time  basis." 
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ir 


cf. 


4.4  for  information  regarding  nontrcditional  study  programs-    C.  #1100-yi 
#1188. 


#70  (158) 
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Thm  Oarn«gi«  OoamlBSlon  not«8  that  ^SarolljMnts  of  Hraditional* 
•tudeatB  will  most  lik«ly  d«olin«  oa  •■tablishad  outpuses  in  th« 
1980St  and  8ubs«qtt«ntlx  adYmno*  nora  witht  than  so  rapidly  ahaad 
oft  tha  growth  of  the  Aaarican  population#* 
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ADMISS IONS  -  CTADUATE  SCHOOL 


"There  should  be  no  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  sex  or  marital  status 
In  admitting  students  to  graduate  and  professional  schools." 
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**!.  WQBAB  desiring  to  entsr  graduate  or  professional  school  after 
SOBS  years  sway  from  higher  education,  and  generally  meeting 
departmental  standards  for  admission  (e.g.,  in  her  undergraduate 
grade-point  average),  should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  make  up 
for  her  inability  to  meet  any  special  requirements,  such  as 
specific  mathem  tical  requirements.    Under  no  circumstances  shoul{ 
she  be  denied  admission  because  her  undergraduate  education  oc- 
curred some  jifars  earlier." 
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ADMIiSIOt^  OF  WOMEN  •  GRADUATE  LEVEL 


The  Carnegie  Coimnission  suggests  that  the  Educational  Amendments  of  1972 
have  changed  conditions  from  the  1970  Hess  study  which  declared,  "Kot  ex- 
cluding academic  qualifications,  sex  Is  probably  the  most  discriminatory 
factor  applied  In  the  decision  whether  to  admit  an  applicant  to  graduate 
school*     It  is  almost  a  foregone  conclusion  that  among  American  institutions 
women  have  greater  difficulty  being  admitted  to  doctoral  study  and,  if 
admitted,  will  have  greater  difficulty  being  accepted  than  will  men*"  The 
Commission  notes  that  "Some  of  those  who  have  done  research  on  the  status 
of  women  in  higher  education  tend  to  believe  that  discrimination  is  a  more 
serious  problem  at  the  graduate  than  at  the  undergraduate  level*"  (92) 
The  Commission  continues  by  observing  that  "Probably  the  roost  important 
factor  tending  to  discriminate  against  women  in  admission  to  graduate 
study  is  a  variety  of  rules  and  informal  policies  discouraging  admission  of 
students  who  wish  to  study  on  a  part-time  basis*"  (97) 
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AMUSSIOB  Of  voma 

thm  Oarnsgi*  CoaalBSion  faTors  at  th«  of  college  attendance 

"greater  concern  for  fairness  in  adnissions  at  the  undergraduate 
but  particular Ij  at  the  graduate  level ,    with  aohieTenent  and 
ability  as  the  basic  criteria*** 

the  Oonission  further  reconends  **eff orts  to  increase  the  pool 
of  vonen  holders  of  the  7h*D.»  the  Doctor  of  Arts  degree,  and 
other  ad'vanoed  detrees  preparatory  for  research  and  teaching* 
(and)  more  opportunities  for  wonen  to  return  to  college  for 
adiranoed  training  after  thej  have  started  their  fanilies.** 
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WOMEN  •    EFFECTS  OF  LOW  SOCIOECONOMIC  STATUS  ON  ENROLLMENT 


3.2A 


The  Carnegie  Conmission  notes  that"enrolIment  rates  for  women  in  higher 
education,  as  a  percentage  of  the  relevant  age  £;roup,  are  distinctly  lower 
than  for  laen."    The  Comnission  further  observes  that  "low  socioeconomic 
status  tends  to  be  a  more  significant  barrier  for  women  than  for  men***" 
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ADMIS8I0M  Of  tfOMBM 

Of.     3.2    WONBH  IH  HIGEBR  SDUDATION  -  #20  (1)  -  C.  #554. 
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K;R0LLMENT  of  women  «  engineering  PROGRAtlS 


The  Carnegie  Commission  emphasizes  that  "engineering  schools  should 
encourage  the  recent  upward  trend  in  the  enrollment  of  vrair.en,  even 
though  it  will  be  many  years  before  the  number  of  women  graduates  makes 
an  appreciable  ibution  to  the  supply  oi:  engineers." 

Cf.     8.3     EKGIKEERIKG  -  A  MALE  DOMAIK  -  ir'15  (119)  -  C.  #1361. 
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ENROLLMENT  IN  SCIENCES 


Of.    4.1    ENROLLMENT  IN  SCIENCES  -  #15  (135)    -  C.  #940. 
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EKROLUIENT  TRENDS  IN  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 
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Cf.  4.1     BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION  PROGRAMS  -  TRENDS  IN  ENROLLMENT  -  #15  (110 
119)  -    C.  #948. 
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ENROLLMENT  Tm^DS  IK  EKGIKEERING 

Cf.     4.1    EtvGINEERIKC  PROGRAIIS  -  TRENDS  IN  EKROLLMEI^T  -  #15  (119)-  C.  #9^4, 
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ADMISSION  DISADVANTAGED  GROUPS 


3.2if 


Carnegie  Commission  Recommendation:  Admission  stan- 
dards should  be  relaxed  for  members  of  disadvantaged 
groups 9  provided  that  the  chances  are  good  that  such 
students  can  meet  graduation  requirements  In  full«** 
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AEiaSSIOK  -  DISADVANTAGED  STUDENTS 

Cf.     1.4    ADMITTING  SERVICES  FOR  EDUCATIONALLY  DISADVANTAGED  -  POOL  OF 
RESOURCES  -  #2  (8 J  -  C.  »iZ7. 


4.12/4.13  RECRUITING  DISADVANTAGED  STUDENTS  FOR  GRaJUATE  SCHOOL  -  #2  (8) 
Card  #  99^1 
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ADMISSION  AND  RETENTION  .  ECONOMICALLY  DEPRIVED 


3.24 
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cf  •  8.4  FINANCIAL  AID  -  REMOVING  THE  ECONOMIC  ACCESS  BARRIERS  -  #2  (3)  for 
importance  of  financial  aid  in  admitting  and  retaining  the  economically 
deprived  -  C*  #140I« 
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ADMISSION  FOR  EOONOMICALLY  DEPRIVED 

cf .  1,4    "OPEN*' SYSTEM  END(»3ED    -  #2  (I)  for  recommendation  that  open  system 
^i^er  education  be  maintained  even  for  the  economically  deprived 
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ADMISSIOIS     -  DISCQttRAGINS  THE  POORLY  MOTIVATED 

cf.     8.3    OOt^HSELINS  the  POORLY  MOTIVATED  -  #12  (62)-  C.  #1331 

The  Conmlssioii  recommends  appropriate  co^inseliiig  through 
the  office  of  admissions  of  all  applicants  in  order  to 
disca^rage  the  poorly  motivated  from  entering. 
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Tf^^;^SPfiR  STUDENTS  -  POLICIES  OF  ADMISSION 


The  Carnegie  Commission  recognizes  that  "Although  there  has 
been  steady  Improvement  in  the  ease  with  which  students  transferj 
from  community  colleges  to  four-year  institutions,  there  is  a 
need  in  many  states  for  more  careful  articulation  of  policies 
providing  for  transfer." 


o 


Cf .     8.4  PINANCIAL  AID  FOR  TRANSFER  STUDENTS  -  #3   (18)  -  C.  #1418. 
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ADMISSION  OF  TRANSFER  STUDENTS  FROM  COMMUNITY  COLLEGES 

"Whenever  public  four-year  Institutions  are  forced,  because  of 
inadequacies  of  budgets,  to  reject  students  who  meet  their 
admission  requirements,  top  priority  should  be  given  to  qualifie(@* 
students  transferring  from  commvuiity  colleges  within  the  state." 


#3  (18-19) 
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TIL&NSFER  STUDENTS 


*rrhe  development  of  conniunity  colleges  with  academic  transfer  programs 
creates  a  special  obligation  for  four-year  colleges  to  accept  all  competent 
students  who  wish  to  continue  to  a  four- year  degree,  and  to  accept  the 
credits  these  students  have  already  earned  toward  the  degree  they  seek*" 
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The  Cortiinlssloii  recoiiimeads  that  "Colleges  should  review  their  ad^ 
missions  req^uirements  and,  except  for  conipetence  in  the  basic 


skills 


read  ing ,  wr i t Ing , 


arithmetic,  should  not  require 


or  suggest  particular  courses  of  study  at  the  secondary  level 
unless  such  requirements  or  suggestions  are  tied  explicitly  to 
the  colleges'  own  degree  requirements,  or  to  those  of  the 
system  of  which  they  are  a  pa. 
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ADIvIISSIOa  QiaLIPICATIONS 


Of.     1.4  STUDBNr-DIREOTSD  ACTIVITIES  OP  IHSTITUTION  -  #1 9  (3-4) 
C.  #134. 
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.iOSUL  BXPERIMGE  AS  ADMISSION  REQUIREMENT 
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The  Carnegie  Conuaisslon  expresses  the  belief  that  "not  only 
that  all  colleges  should  encourage  prospective  and  continuing 
students  to  obtain  service  and  work  experience,  but  also  that 
some  colleges  may  wish  to  require  it  before  admission  or  at 
some  point  during  matriculation  and  could,  in  fact,  in  appro- 
priate instances,  grant  credit  for  it  toward  completion  of 
degree  requirements . " 

lil   cf.     8.2     PROVIDING  BMPLOYI^ENT  EXPERIENCE  -  #6  (13)  -  C.#1321. 
4.31   CREDIT  FOR  WORK  EXPERIENCE  -  #6  (13)-  C.  #1085. 


#6  (13) 
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SU3JB0T-MA.TTBR  ADMISSIONS  REQUIRSI4SNTS  I 

The  Carnegie  Coamlssion  recommends  that  "colleges  abolish 
subject-natter  admissions  requirements  unless  those  requirements 
were  specifically  tied  to  the  colleges*  own  degrees." 
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:lirHE4A.II0S  -  FOR  ADHISSIOH 


8 


The  Coaiuilssion  recocuneiids  that  "High  school  students  should  be 
encouraged  to  study  mathematics  sequentially  throughout  secondarS 

school  In  order  to  keep  options  open  to  college  programs,  Jobs,  | 

,   _    „  .   f  r.  J   ..,  ^4^«   H  t*** 


and  careers  requiring  background  in  mathematics. 
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ADMISSIONS  •  TESTING 


r 


Cf,    3.25    C,  #    862     *nd    #    863       for  tnformatton  relative  to  Innovative 
testing  procedures  for  admissions 
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^TESTUG  -  BVAUBLTIga  1B»D8  AMP  AOOOiiyH^lP^Tg  STPPBHTS 

The  Caraagi*  OonisBioxi  raoognisas  that  tasting  la  ona  of  the 
thraa  aspaota  of  tha  aduoatlonal  procasa  as  suoh»  nsads  to 

ba  iaproTod  and  aora  vldalj  uaad  both  In  aeadeaiOt  yooational, 
and  parsonal  eounsallngt  and  in  granting  oradit  for  achiaTanant 
outaida  instruotion  in  tha  fomal  elaasroon. 
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PREPARATION  OF  STUDENTS  FOR  OOLLEGE  ENTRANCE 


•The  Cocinission  recommends  that  the  first  priority  in  the  nation's  commitment  I 
to  equal  educational  opportunity  be  placed  upon  the  increased  effectiveness  oi 
our  preelementary,  elementary,  and  secondary  school  programs 
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MEAN  ACT  SPORES  OF  mU  RCp^R^llNp 


)ENTS  a966>1967) 


TABLE 4 
Mean  ACT  scores 
of  coHoge- bound 
Siudcfsts.  t96&-67 


Te^t 


Mathemaltcs 
Soc  -   '  idics 
Natural  scieuccs 
Composite 


Male 


17.8 
20.1 
20.1 
21.4 

20 


soi'RCL.    Crosv  {l^7U  p.  13t>). 


Female 


20.0 
17  0 
199 
194 
194 


Difference 

—2.2 
23 
02 
20 
06 
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3  In  the  opinion  of  tho  Cakrnogie  CoamiBSion  nine  cities  which  evi- 
^  denoe  "some  deficiency  in  open-adaiesione  spacee  include: 
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Charleston.  South  Carolina 
Chattaaoog.i.  Tennessee 
Chicago,  Illinois 
Dayton,  Ohio 
Indianapolisi.  hidiana 
Kansas  City,  Missouri 
Mobile,  Alabama 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana 
Norfolk-Portsmouth,  Virginia 
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Central  cities  with  marginal  deficiency  are: 

Allentovvn'lk*tIilebcm-l\aston,  Pennsylvania 

Birmingham,  Alaliama 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Dallas,  Texas 

Ilarrisburg,  Pennsylvania 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

Orlando,  Florida 

St.  Louis,  Missouri 

Wilkes-Barre-Hazleton,  Pennsylvania 
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SBRIOaS  DPIOIBHOIBS  If  9m-^MISSI0MSPIA0BS 

OitieB  vhioli  app«ar  to  be  ^^seriously  dtfloient  i&  open-adaissloiui 
places^  iaclude; 

Atlanta,  Georgia 

Beaumont-Port  Arthur-Orange,  Texas 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Denver,  Colorado 
El  Paso,  Texas 

Greensboro- Winsfon-Salem -High  Point,  North  Carolina 
Houston,  Texas 
Jersey  City,  New  Jersey 
Knoxville,  Tennessee 
Lancaster,  Pennsylvania 
Little  Rock-North  Little  Rock,  Arkansas 
Lo  lisville,  Kentucky 
Nashville,  Tennessee 
Newark,  New  Jersey 
Paterson-Cliflon-Passaic.  New  Jersey 
Peoria,  Illinois 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 
Tulsa,  Oklahoma 
Youngstown-VVarren*  Ohio 


—  l0iiHi»Rii 
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RETENTION  AND  THE  "CAPTIVE  AUDIENCE" 


"•••we  (Carnegie  Goainission)  do  not  believe  that  colleges  and  univer- 
sities should  strive  to  hold  the  5  to  15  percent*  or  so  of  students 
who  are  there  because  of  social  pressures  and  are  not  really  interested 
in  continuing  their  education— the  * captive  audience V 


o        *based  on  various  studies  of  student  attitudes 
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#12  (59) 
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Of  the  40jS  of  the  college  age  population  actually  attending  an 
institution  of  higher  education  in  1970,  the  Carnegie  Commission 
declares  that  "some-perhaps  as  many  as  1  in  6-are  unwilling 
'captives*  of  formal  higher  education,  attending  against  their 
will  because  of  the  pressxires  of  their  parents  and  the  expected 
requirements  of  the  jobs  to  which  they  aspire," 
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RELUC1ANT   ATTEND  ERS 


Recognising  that  "reluctant  attenders—  both  undergraduate  and  graduate 
students—  can  cause  a  deterioration  in  campus  atmosphere^**  the  Carnegie 
Commission  recommends  that  '^Reasonable  efforts  should  be  made  to  reduce 
the  ranks  of  the  reluctant  attenders«" 
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#13  (51-53) 
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"3  STODENT  ATTITPDES RELUCTANT  ATTENDANCE 

-a 

Results  of  a  1969  stiidy  of  student  attitudes  sponsored  by  the  Carnegie  Com- 
mission revealed  that  of  "the  8  million  students  enrolled  in  1969,  somewhere 
between  800,000  and  2.4  million  students  would  prefer  not  to  be  attending 
3  college. " 
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cf .    #13  (98-99)  for  table  showing  reluctance  about  being  in  college  among 
currently  enrolled  undergraduates 
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COIMJNITY  COLLEGE  -  BENEFIT  FOR  RELUCTANT  ATTENDERS 
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In  eaphaalzlng  the  role  o£  the  coonunlty  college  to  "stand  as  a  continuing 
oprn  opportunity  over  a  period  of  years"  for  high  school  graduates  Jtho  would 
benefit  from   postponing  additional  education,  the  Carnegie  Connlsslon  sug- 
gests that  those  who  are  uncertain  about  their  careers  and  about  their  lives 
would  be  better  advised  to  attend  a  comnunlty  college  than  be  a  reluctant 
at tender  at  another  Institution. 
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WASflNS  FOR  LEAVING  COLLEGE  OP  MMRICUIATIOW 

TABLE  A- 10  neasons  /or  IcaWng  coMege  e/  matf/cu/atton.  reported  in  196S  ty  $f«deo»s  who  had  entered 
co/ieqp  ^our  jrcar^  eartier   


3.24 


Men 


Women 


K»v^<>">  ff^hJted  Uf  ejteer  ph:n^ 
t>r  itt!ete*i^t>  ana  skoals 

Changed  catt  er  phin^ 

Wanted  titm  to  tecunsid.  * 
inicte^t>  and  ^ou!> 

/{tadentfC  and  reinted  rea>tyns 

Oi^^uti^fivd  unth  cotles^e 
e9tvironn:cnt 

Academic  record  unt^ctt^facioty 

Tired  of  hein^y^  a  <tiid^ttt 
financial  reasons 

Sclwlar<hif>  tt  rtmnated 

Could  not  affofd  co^t 
Per^nul  rea<iOfis 

Prc^naftcy 
Draft 


485 

378 

43  1 

221 

1*^.4 

20  7 

U  t> 

22.4 

22.4 

1C2 

59  4 

34  1 

118 

26  7 

223 

223 

155 

20  8 

58 

111 

11.3 

163 

60 

14.0 

26.4 

187 

192 

2-8 

3.1 

1.4 

25 

236 

156 

17.8 

12.7 

37 

372 

£6 

78 

31 

290 

6.1 

1.1 

0.6 

8.2 

1.4 

il 

09 

00 

•  A  third  alt.  t;  tivo,  "unrvl.^lrd  to  mv  dtc  iskm,"  is  not  shoivn. 
sockce:  AMin  ..nd  Pa«os(l969  p.31)  Subgroups  of  reasons  »vcrv  dcvclopc-d  by  the  Carucfiic  Commission  st.,fr. 
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HIGHER  EDOCAl'ION  DROP-OOT  RATE 
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TABLE  I 
modetof 
miUiiioi9  if 

(hf  percent  4»f 
Mtudcmts) 


Entering 


Terminating 
before 
securing 
degree 


30 


Enteripig  callcqc  100 
Undcrgnui ruJte  attrii  ion 
Earning  bachelor's 
Tcrhtiptatiug  education 

Entering  gradnatv 

schootf 
Master's  attrition 
Eanting  master's 
Tcmtinating  education 

Entcnng  doctoral 

program  8 
Doctor^s  attrition 
Earning  doctor's 
Tcrntihating  cducatioji 

TOIAI. 


47 


11 


62 


Securing 
Securing     degree  and 
degree  terminating 


53 


19 


23 


11 


4 

38 


*Ccnor  ;I»/A'd  Jata  based  upon  de^u  *.*  .>taii*-!!Cs  *:nd  available  attriiion  studies, 
tlndudes  students  entering  for  firsi-profesMonal  degrees. 
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TABLE  t 


Ammwimsm 


Entering 


Ttrminating 
before 
securing 
degree 


Securing 
degree 


Securing 
degree  and 
tcnninating 


Entering  college 
Undergraduate  attrition 
Earning  bachelor  s 
Terminating  education 

Entering  graduate 

schoolf 
Master^s  attrition 
Earning  master's 
Tenninating  education 

Entering  doctoral 

program 
Doctor's  attrition 
Earning  doctor's 
Terminating  education 

TOTAL 


too 


47 


30 


11 


62 


'^Generalized  data  based  upon  degree  statistics  and  available  attrition  studies, 
t Includes  students  entering  for  first -professional  degree*^. 
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RETENTION  RATE 


Comnlsalon  reconniends  that  Institutions  of  higher  education  seek 
to  increase  their  retention  rates  through  Inpsoved  counseling  programs, 
where  these  are  deficient,  and  through  establishing  the  practice  of 
conducting  an  »exlt  interview*  with  every  »»tudent  who  plans  to  with- 
draw." 
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RETENTION  •  ACADEMICALLY  POOR  STUDENT 
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"Nor  do  we  (Carnegie  Coomission)  believe  that  efforts  should  be  made 
to  retain  students  who  have  been  given  ample  opportunity  but  have  shown 
that  they  cannot  'make  the  grade'  in  higher  education*" 
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RETENTION:  •"  -  "   3.24 

HIGHEST  DEGREE  NOW  HELD;    1971  SURVEY  RESPONSES  OF  1967  COLLEGE  FRESHMEN 


1^ 


.  fir  { 'lit  ^  *irl*i  /X»\'It>»    ll<y/lC    fH'iV   *»C  l«« 

At  I'M 

Total 

/i>M/,  til!  miititutionn 

None 

'tO.8 

32  8 

37.3 

A><tH'iate  for  cquivalmt)  </\  A..  /t.S.,  etc  ) 

T69 

t4  7 

15  9 

Other 

0  9 

1  Q 

1 .9 

1  4 

1 

Biuhdor's  de^^rce  f/VH.,         «.S..  <'fi.) 

y1  1  O 
1  C 

DU  O 

Tu»t>  -  y  t*<i  r  I'oUv^es 

None 

30  7 

ob  f 

1 

OO  1 

A>^Oiijte  <i)r  equtvah'tit)  M..*^.,  A.S.,  etc.) 

41  ^ 

40  8 

41  J 

Other 

17 

?.  8 

^  1 

Bukhacr  <  tie^s^rec  {A.B..  n./i.,  n.>.,  etc.) 

ID  O 

1  o  o 
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The  Coonission  recomnends  that  'Ways  and  means  of  providing  monetary 
compensation,  probably  principally  in  the  form  of  special  awards ,  for 
employees  who  make  constructive  suggestions  for  innovations  that  result 
in  economies  should  be  developed.*^ 
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3   USa  OP  GSyERALISTS  ON  FAOULTI£S 

Alexander  Mood  coatends  that  ''It  Is  out  of  the  question  for 
faculties  to  teach  students  how  the  world  operates  because  they 
don't  know.    Pew  of  them  have  been  out  there;     their  entire 
lives  have  been  spent  ia  school.     Furthermore  they  became 
specialists."    Author  Mood  asserts  that  instead  of  specialists 
"students  need  generalists  who  can  help  them  integrate  "'■.he 
bits  and  pieces  of  know^ledge  and  experience  they  have  into 
some  kiad  of  rational  model  of  mankind  and  society  and  the 
universe. . . " 
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-    COMPfiUSATION  FOR  D.A.  DEGREE 


ST 


The  Carnegie  Commission  recommends  that  "salary  levels  and  pro- 
motional opportunities  should  be  the  same  for  college  teachers 
whether  they  have  the  D.A.  or  the  Ph.D."  (17) 

Ihe  Commission  goes  so  far  as  to  declare  that  "It  (D.A.)  should 

be  the  degree  preferred  by  colleger  for  those  who  are  engaged 

to  teach  at  all  levels,  with  the  exception  of  those  who  teach 
specialized  research  methods."  (18) 
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cf.    3.22    TENURE  FOR  PART-TIME  FACULTY  APPOINTMENTS  -  #20  (149)  -  C  #659.  | 
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3.25 


The  Carnegie  Commission  recommends  that  "the  international 
migration  of  students  and  professional  personnel  should  be 
explicitly  incorporated  into  analyses  of  changes  in  demand 
and  supply,  and  opportunities  for  student  places  and  student 
aid  Tor  foreign  students  in  the  United  States  should  not  be 
curtailed, " 
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IO0VATIV3  A.DKISSIONS  POLICY 


The  Oarnegie  Conunission  recomxends  that  colleges  and  unlversitie 
assist  changes  in  education  by  "admittins  students,  so  that  they  SI* 
will  have  a  sense  of  security,  but  allowing  them  to  postpone  IL 
actual  enrollment  for  a  reasonable  period — perhaps  three  years."-' 
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IjfNOVATIOIIS  lU  ADMISSION  REQUIRE-^NTS 

Alexander  Mood  recommends  that  entrance  requirements  be  abollshe 
because  high  school  class  rank  "may  be  no  Indication  at  all  of 
competence  for  social  action  careers;  It  may  Indicate,  Instead, 
a  person  Inclined  to  conformity  and  compliance." 
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3.25 


OPEN-ATMISSIONS 


The  Carnegie  Comnlsslon  recomnends  that  "at  least  one- third  of 
the  spaces  in  the  central  city's  colleges  should  be  available 
on  an  open-admissions  basis  .   .   .   (and)  that  more  selective 
institutions  provide  for  some  portion  of  their  enrollment 
V^perhaps  10  percent)  on  the  basis  of  flexible  admissions  stand- 
ards." 
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AD:-iIS3IQ2Ib  -  TSSTIIIS 

The  Carnegie  Commission  observes  that  although  the  present  tests 
used  for  admissions  are  "highly  useful  iri  Identlfyins  students 
who  will  pursue  graduate  or  professional  school  study,"  they  may 
be  less  useful  in  identlfylnci  students  who  would  be  successful 
in  collejje  pro^grajus  leading  to  ot^er  kinds  of  careers. 

The  Oomaiission  suggests,  therefore,   that  "Testing  agencies 
should  diversify  their  off'jrings  or,  at  the  least,  counsel 
against  the  use  of  the  present  tests  in  educational  programs 
and  careers  where  their  validity  has  not  been  demonstrated." 
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ADMIS3I01T3  TBSTS 


rhe  Commission  recommends  that  "Testing  agencies  should  initiate 
the  development  of  a  family  of  admissions  and  placement  tests, 
with  special  versions  prepared  for  individuals  vrith  particular 
educational  and  career  aspirations." 
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"FOUHDATION  YEAR** 


C£.    8.-?    C.  #  1333  and  #  1334  for  Infomatlon  rel«tl> 

to  a  year  of  intensive  counseling  and  guidance  based  on  student's 
competencies  at  the  time  of  admission  to  the  institution. 
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fhm  Oani«gi«  OoBBlssion  rtoontnds  that  ooll«g«8  and  imlTarsitiasI 
•aoourag*  atudsnta  **to  har*  work  or  aarriea  axparianoe  bafora 
aataring  oollaga,  to  atop  out  whila  in  oollaga  to  obtain  it^  or 
both." 
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ADmSSlOW  OF  QUALIFIED  MATURE  MEN  AND  WOMEN 
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cf •    3^24  ADULT  AIMISSIONS  •  #20  (57)  for  reconmendatlon  concerning  policies 
for  ndnlttlng  qualified  mature  men  and  women  whose  education 
has  been  Interrupted  -  #809. 
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3.25 


The  Carnegie  Commission  recommends  that  "Ways  should  be  sought 
for  colleges  to  cooperate  in  the  admissions  process  to  reduce 
the  cost  in  dollars,  time,  and  nervous  energy. . .Cooperative 
efforts  should,  include  experimentation  in  the  use  of  a 


should,  include  experimentation 
conunon  school  transcript 
common  application  fore? 
common  secondary  school  report  form 
statewide  or  consortia-wide  central  pr  )esslng  for 
applications " 
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The  Carnegie  Somaission  recomaiends  that  "In  those  areas  where 
multiple  college  applications  are  a  problec,  clearinghouse 
operations  utilizin.5  single  application  forms,  transcripts,  and 
school  report  fornis  should  be  developed.     Goncern  for  the  small 
amount  of' college  autonomy  involved  should  be  less  important 
than  better  service  to  students." 
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Maintaining  that  "Alumni  constitute  a  tremendous  but  little 
used  resource  for  higher  education,"  Alexander  Mood  proposes 
that  alunani  be  utilised  not  only  in  teaching  duties,  but  also 
,as  supervisers  for  student  apprentices  and  counsellors  for 
career  entry 
student  will 


Mood 
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go  far  as  to  suggest  that  "every 


successful  entry  into  a  career. 
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.3  PROPERTY  RESOURCES 

^^3 


The  Caxnegle  Conmlssloii  recoom^nds  that  "Regardless  o£  rlghta 
given  them  by  charter,  colleges  and  universities  should  pay  the 
usual  taices  on  any  property  held  by  them  for  non-educational 
purposes,  and  when  eiq>anding  their  campuses,  sho\ild  make  every 
effort  to  develop  the  property  in  such  a  way  as  to  permit  its 
continuation  on  the  tax  rolls." 
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3         MAr<AGEHlENT  OF  PROPERTY  RESOURCES  ^  YEAR-ROUND  OPERATION 

^*The  Coamlssion  recoonends  that  Institutions  of  higher  education  carefully 
coniider  programs  of  year«»round  operation ,  but  also  recognize  that  the 
conditions  that  determine  whether  net  savings  will  be  achieved  through 
year«»round  operation  are  complex  and  require  careful  study  and  planning.^ 
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Capital  iacillties  -  more  effective  ^ise  of  resoiirces 

To  msOce  more  effective  nse  of  reso,,rces  in  relation  to 
t'ae  st,,dents  in  aftendance,  the  Commission  s-,iggests: 

"Moving  toward  year-ronnd  operation  so  that  more  students 
can  move  through  the  same  capital  facilities." 
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TOTAL  CONSTRUCTION  COSTS 


"Assuming  that  construction  costs  are  likely  to    increase  at  an  annual 
average  rate  of  about  5  percent  in  the  1970*s,  we  may  (Carnegie  Commission) 
estimate  total  construction  costs  of  institutions  of  higher  education  over 
the  ten  years,  1971-72  to  1980-81,  as  follows: 


Total  construction 
costs,  1971-72  to  1980-81 


2. 


FTE  enrollment  increases  as  indicated 
by  Projection  A* 

FTE  enrollment  increases  by  109,000 
less  per  year  than  indicated  by  projection 
A* 


$16 .0  billion 


$12.4  billion 


*cf .    :i.24    SiniMARY  OF  THE  ESTIMATED  EFFECTS  ON  TOTAL  ENROLLMENT  -  1980 
#9  (59)  -    c.  #785. 
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'We  (CARNEGIE  CQ^MISSION)  recomnend  that  careful  studies  be 
A  made  ...  to  determine  whether  present  patterns  of  nonresident 
^  enrollment  correspond  closely  with  those  of  1968  and,  if  so,  to 
take  ^atever  steps  are  necessary  to  expand  facilities  for 
higher  education. 
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3.32 

SPACE  UTILIZATION  STANDARDS  STUDY 

•The  Coonission  recomnends  careful  study  of  space  utilization  standards 
and  their  reasonable  application."    The  Commission  suggeste  that 
intr«-  and  interinstitutional  studies  should  be  undertaken  considering 
the  caiq>lexity  of  the  space  utilization  problem. 
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IMPSOVED  SPACE  UTILIZATIOW  RECOMMENI«D 


The  Caxnegie  Commission  recommends  "that  institutions  limit 
their  need  for  expansion  into  scarce  urban  space  by  better  use 
of  existing  space." 
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RENT  FOR  SPACE  -    A  DEPARTMENTAL  BUDGET  CHARGE 


'•The  Gonmisslon  recoiiCiuitKls  t].<?X  ir.stiivit io:;s  of  !iiu!i»r  e  IncAtior. 
dfivAaii  plans  tor  gradually  shixcing  to  a  practice  of  requiring  budgets 
o£  departments  and  other  units  to  include  a  rental  charge  for  the  space 
they  occupy  and  the  equipment  they  use.** 
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SHARING  FACILITIES 


"It  (the  Carnegie  ConmlsAlon)  also  welcomes  developMnts  that  are 
occurring  In  several  states  In  the  direction  of  Increased  cooperation 
and  sharing  of  facilities  by  public  and  private  Institutions  of  hl^er 
education,  and  urges  that  such  collaboration  be  considered  In  all  states," 
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ACCREOmTIOK 


Accreditation  is  considered  a  form  of  governance  and  is  considered  under 
category  2.3  -  C.  #  259  and  category  2.5  »  C.  #  327  and  #  328. 
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ESTDKITED  COST  OF  INSTRUCTION 
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c£.    9.1  £oT  exact  figures  o£  the  estimated  costs  of  higher  education  " 
cards  #1465  -  #1485. 
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"5     LEVELS  OF  IMSTRUCTION  -  PART-TIME  gTOPEHTS 


"Institutions  of  higher  education  will  not  offer  part:-tlme  students  courses 
that  exceed  levels  of  Instruction  maintained  in  courses  offered  to  full- 
time  students." 
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ACADEMIC  CPLTDRE  ON  CAMPDS 


The  Carnegie  Conmissloa  declares  that  "...the  academic  culture  should 
dominate  the  campus;    the  intellectual  aspect  should  be  paramount." 
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CLUSTER  COLLEGES 


The  Caraegle  Commission  recommends  that  "Cluster  and  theme  colleges  within 
large  institutions  should  provide  particularly  good  opportunities  for 
diversity." 


cf .     1.0    NEED  FOR  DETERMINING  UNIQUE  PURPOSE      -  #13  (40)  for  discussion 
of  diversity  among  institutions  as  a  major  goal  of  higher  educa- 
tion. -    C.  #  15. 
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SPECIALIZATION  A?ID  DIFFERENTIATION  AMONG  CAHPUSES 


The  Carnegie  Conmission  reconmends  that  "State  plans  and  multicaaipus 
system  plans  should  provide  for  specialization  by  field  and  for  different 
tiation  of  general  functions  among  campuses  and  groups  of  campuses." 
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-    HISTORIC  PATTERU  OF  DEGREE  STRUCTURE  NO  LONGER  USEFUL 
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Th8  Carnegie  Commission  observes  that  "relatively  fewer  studentsjg 
fewer  campuses,  and  fewer  Jobs  are  well  served  by  the  historic 
pattern. " 
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3   DBGRSE  STRUCTURES  -  CURRENT  AND  PROPOSED 

TABLE  3    Smgrm^  Mis't^c.usrms — currmnt  mtnd  prapommd 
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Current 


Proposed 


Years 

Degree 

Yeara 

Degree 

2 

Associate  in  Arts 
(community  colleges 
or»«/) 

Later: 

2(2  or  iV* 
1  or  l^z  (2) 

Associate  in  Arts 
(available  in  all 
colleges) 

4 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

Later: 

4(3) 
3(4) 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

5 

Master  of  Arts 

Later: 
Later: 

S(4) 
4(5) 
6(5) 
5(6) 

Master  of  Arts 
Master  of  Philosophy 

8-10  or  moret 

Ph.D. 

Later: 

S(7) 
7(8) 

Doctor  of  Arts  and 
Ph.D.  (as  specialist 
degree) 

8 

MO. 

Later: 

7(6) 
6(7) 

MO. 

12 

Completion  of 
residency  for 
Medical  [)oGtors 

Later: 

10  (9) 
9(10) 

Completion  of 
residency 

Shcrt-term 

Certificate 

(community  colleges 
only) 

Short-term 

Certificate 
(available  in  alt 
colleges) 

^Figures  in  parentheses  show  options  to  be  available — thus  "3  (4)  "  means  a  normal  three-year  degree  with 
a  four-year  option. 

t  Averages  oc  total  elapsed  years  from  B.A.  degree  to  Ph.D.  are  5  to  15  years,  or  9  to  19  years  after  the  high 
school  degree.  See  Appendix  F  for  registered  and  elapsed  time  to  the  Ph.D.  degree. 
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EFFECT  OP  DEGAES  STRUCTURE 


It 


The  Carnegie  Commission  recognizes  the  major  impact  of  the  degre 
structure,  especially  its  influence  on: 

The  amount  of  time  spent  by  youths  in  formal  higher 

education  and  its  pattern  of  continuity 
How  this  time  is  used-on  what  studies  and  for  what 
purposes 

The  amount  of  resources  needed  by  institutions  of 

higher  education  and  provided  by  society 
The  job  e.'^pec  tat  ions  and  job  performances  of  graduate 
The  opportunities  for  persons  throughout  their  lives 
to  obtain  the  further  education  they  may  come 
to  desire  as  their  lives  unfold." 
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REDUCTION  OP  IMPACT  -  SPSCIALIZATION  AIJD  RESBARCH 


The  Carnegie  Commission  "conslder(s )  It  of  great  importance 
to  reduce  the  Impact  of  specialization  and  research  on  the  en- 
tirety of  higher  education. " 


i    cf.     4.4     DOCTOR  OP  ARTS  DEGREE  -  #6   (l?)-  C.  #  1187, 
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Master  of  Arts  (or  Science)  awarded  after  an  additional  one-year 
course  of  study.  It  is  useful,  particularly,  for  schoolteachers 
seeking  their  credentials. 

Master  of  Philosophy  (and  other  similar  degrees)  awarded  after 
a  two-year  course  of  stud'^'  following  the  B.A.  degree. 

Doctor  of  Arts  awarded  after  a  four-year  course  of  study  following 
the  B.A.  degree. 

Doctor  of  Philosophy  awarded  after  a  four-year  course  of  study 
following  the  B.A.  degree. 

Doctor  of  Medicine  awarded  after  a  three-year  course  of  study 
following  the  B.  A.  degree  and  supplemented  by  a  three-year  period^ 
under  supervision,  as  a  **house  officer,**  prior  to  independent 
practice. 
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4^0 


ACADEMIC  REFORM  *  MOTIVATION  F<Mt 


The  Carnegie  Commission  recommends  that  "programs  of  academic  reform  should 
be  undertaken  on  their  own  merits  and  not  because  of  fear  of  disruption 
or  of  hope  that,  through  reform.  It  may  be  avoided «" 
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WiTURE  OF  THE  "ACADEMIC  COHSTITOTIOH" 


I? 
-3 

«3 


Ibe  Carnegie  CoMission  urges  that  acadealc  refom  be  undertaken  vithin  the 
spirit  of  the  "acadeaic  constitution,"  the  general  principles  that  have 
coae  to  govern  acadeaic  life.    In  particular  the  CoHiission  urges  concen- 
tration on: 


The  intellectual,  not  the  anti-intellectual 

Alternative  views  of  problems,  not  on  narrow-minded  indoctrination 
Academic  competence,  not  political  tests  of  preferment 
Persuasion,  not  coercion 

Equality  of  opportunity  to  advance  in  skUl  and  knowledge,  not  equality 
of  results 
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PROCESS  OF  INNOVATION  -    NEED  FOR  EVALUATION 
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"The  process  of  change  in  each  institution  should  be  examined  to  assure  (a) 
that  innovations  can  be  initiated  without  unnecessary  impediments,  (b)  that 
all  innovations  of  significance  are  subject  to  subsequent  evaluation  and  re- 
vi0^9  and  (c)  that  all  experimental  programs  include  a  specific  time  plan 
for  their  termination  or  for  their  incorporation  into  the  mainstream  of  the 
academic  program*" 
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ACADEMIC  Rl  

cf .     1.0  MISSIONS  TO  GUIDE  ACADQflC  REFORMS  -  #13  (34)  -  C.  #18< 
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ACADEMIC  REFORMS 

cf .    1.4    STUDENT-ORiENTED  REFORMS  -  #13  (4)  -    C.  #150. 
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ACADPgC  REFORM 


The  Carnegie  Commission  views  academic  reform  as: 
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needed  urgently  In  a  mimber  of  major  directions. • • 
possible,  but  not  eas]^  to  accomplish 

capable  of  making  fundamental  improvements  in  the  intellectual 
and  social  life  campus" 
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t  NECESSITY  FOR  SELF-INI-tlATIOW  OF  REFORMS 
-3 


**Hlgher  education  should  take  responsibility  and  undertake  needed  reforms 
Internally  rather  than  wait  for  them  to  be  Imposed  externally  as  they  are 
In  so  many  other  nations." 
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cf ,     1.0    PROBLEM  AREAS  NECESSITATING  REFORM  IN  HIGHER  EDUCATION  -  #13  (3-4] 
Card  #22. 
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FACULrr  AGREEMENT  WITH  REFORMS.  BY  FIELD  OF  STUDY 


cf .     3.:»2    FACULTY  AOIEQIENT  WITH  REFORMS,  BY  FIELD  OF  STUDY  -  #13  (80-81)  - 
Card  #578  and  Card  #579. 
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ACADEMIC  CHANGES  DESIRH)  3Y  STUDENTS  AND  FACULTY 

cf.     3.22/3  24  CHANGES  DESIRED  BY  STUDENTS  AND  FACULTY  -  #13  (2)-    C.  #573, 
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REEMPHASIS  OH  TBiCHING 


The  Carnegie  Commission  reaffirms  that  "In  nearly  all  institutions,  how- 
ever, placing  a  greater  emphasis  on  the  prestige  of  the  art  of  teaching 
is  both  possible  and  desirable." 

cf.     3.22    FACULTY  RENASDS  FOR  TEACHING  -  #13  (SOV  C.  *49 . 
3.22  REGARD  FOR  TEACHING  -  #22  (28)  -  C.  #650. 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  NEtT  PROGBAHS 


c£.    1.0  EDUCATIONAL  MISSION  CONSIDERATION  -  #21  (99-100)  for  relationship 


between  mission  and  development  of  new  programs*    Card  #13. 
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BRQM)  LEMUIIM6  EXPERIENCE 


The  Carnegie  Comnission  recommends  that  "Consideration  should  be  given 
to  establishing  campus  by  campus  a  series  of  coherent  options  for  a  broad 
learning  experience  among  which  students  may  choose." 


cf .    4.4    THREE- YEAR  DEGREE  -  DANGERS  -  #13  (45)  -  C.  #1110. 
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NECESSITY  OF  ACADPga^TT.V    ACCEPTABLE  ALTERNATIVES 

cf      14    STUDENT-FOCUSED  REFORMS  -  #13  (I)  for  proposal  that  academic 
*      *  reforms  be  Initiated  to  provide  academically  acceptable  alterna- 

tlves  from  among  which  students  may  choose  to"enhance  the  acqulsltloi^ 
of  desired  skills  and  of  wisdom."  Card  #149. 
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MEH  EMPHASIS  OH  WPjOJ)  CULTURES 


Tb    Carnegie  Commission  observes  that  "new  perspectives  are  coming  Into 
academic  ll£e,  including. . .an  emphasis  on  world  cultures. . .and  an  Interest 
in  creativity  in  the  arts  rather  than  Just  in  their  history  and  critique." 
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Cf.     3.24    CRSITITB  SCHOLUtSHiP  -  ▲  HEOSSSART  RBSOURCS  -  #15  (152 
Card  #678. 
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cf.     7*6    for  spe  Ific  programs  of  course  offerings  and  curriculum  changes  - 


-3  Card  #lz89  -  Card  #1299. 
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Of.     7.6     C'JRRICULU.-I  Ri2?01i:-I  -  ,^22   (23-29)-  C.  #1295. 
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'"RELEffANT"  CURRICULUM 


3. 


The  Carnegie  Commission  defines  "relevance".  In  the  curriculum  as  "Courses 
that  relate  directly  to  actual  personal  Interests  of  students  and  to 
current  societal  problems." 
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RELEyANCE  OP  CURRICULUM 

The  Carnegie  Coomission  recommends  that  **The  curriculum  as  a  whole  should| 
be  reviewed 9  campus  by  campus ,  in  consultation  with  high  school  leaders, 
to  assess  its  broad  relevance  not  only  to  appropriate  student  int;^rests 
but  also  to  prior  and  subsequent  learning  experiences 
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RELEVANCY  OF  CDRRICULUM  -  UNDERGRADUATE  STUDENI  ATTITUDE  TOWARD 
Of.    4.11    RELEVANCY  07  CURRICULUM  -  #14  (62)  -  C.  #957. 
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STUDENT  IMPUT        "TmiCULUM  DETERMINATION 
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Cf.    2.13  -  STUDENT  UEMBERSHIP  -  CURRICULUM  COMMITTEES  -  #13  (47)" 
C.  It  237. 
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COLLEGE  CX)URSES  ANu  MIKORITY  PROBLEMS 

"College  courses  should  include,  where  it  is  relevant  to  their  content,  in- 
formation about  the  special  problems  encountered  by  members  of  minority 
groups  and  the  contributions  that  members  of  all  ethnic  groups  have  made 
to  American  and  world  society.*' 


cf .     7.6    CX)URSE  AND  CURRICULUH  DEVELOPMENT  -  ETHNIC  STUDIES  -  #2  (16) 
C.  #1292. 
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The  CoBBissioxL  reeoaaends  that  "Curricula  should  be  azaalned  to 
be  certain  the/  reflect  the  hiatorjt  culture,  and  current  rolee 
of  ainority  groups.  ** 
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STOJBCT  AREAS  STOOap  BY  ADULT  LEARNERS 


TABLE  I 
sUtdimd  by 


Number 


At<as  of  learninci 


Vocational  subjects 
(excluding  aijriculture) 

Hobbies  and  recreation 

General  education 

Home  and  family  life 

Personal  development 

Public  affairs 

Reliaioiis  studies 

Agriculture 


ittt  ttttlltiitts) 

Perec  ntacfc 

11.2 

35.0 

13.4 

41.8 

8.1 

25.2 

4.3 

13.3 

3.7 

11.4 

2.1 

6.4 

4.4 

13.8 

1.1 

3.4 

♦PercentaKof;  add  to  more  than  100  because  some  persons  engaged  in  more  than  one 
area  of  teaming 

SOURCE  Adapted  from  Table  2  "Areas  of  Learning  Indicated  as  the  First  Choice 
of  Would-be  Learners  and  Studied  by  Learners^  in  Commission  on  Non- 1  radition.il 
Study  (1973,  p-  i7). 
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Th«  CoaBission  r*ooam«iidB  that  '*Indi¥idual  insti  tut  ions  of  highor 
•duaation  and  stata  planning  agancios  should  placa  high  priority 
in  tha  19708  and  1980s  on  adjusting  their  prograns  to  changing 
studant  ehoioas  ot  fialds  that  vill  ooeur  in  rssponsa  both  to 
pronounead  ocon^ational  shifts  in  the  labor  Market  and  to  chang- 
ing student  interests  and  concerns.    High  priority  should  also  be 
placed  on  continued  flexibility  in  the  use  of  resources  in  order 
to  facilitate  such  adSustaents." 


Cf.  4.11/4.12/4.13 


EFFECTS  OF  JOB  OPPORTUNITIES  ON  CHOICE  OF  mJOR  -  #9 
(54)  -  C.  #973. 
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HIGHER  EDUCATION  AND  MiLNPOWBR  NEEDS 

Although  the  Commission  "does  not,  in  general,  believe  that 
support  of  higher  education  should  be  geared  to  manpower  re- 
ouirements...,^  the  Commission  notes  as  exceptions  to  this 
general  rule  "abls  holders  of  doctorates  who  will  contribute 
to  the  advancement  of  knowledge"  and  physicians  and  dentists. 
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riOaK«STUDY  OPPORTUNITIES 


cf.     8.2    PROVIDING  BMPLOYiMENT  EXPERIE5ICE  -  #6  (13)"  C.  #1321. 
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CAREER  POTENTIAL  FOR  GRADUATES 


CF.    8.3  for  information  concerning  career  potential  for  graduates  which  may 
influence  academic  programs  -  Cards  #  1338  -  #1384. 
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^   INSTRUCT  I  OaAL  COSTS  -  PEDSRA>L  RESPONSIBILITY 

f.     3.13    P£DBR6.L  SUPPORT  FOR  INSTRJCTIONAL 
C,  #475. 
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ADi\PTATIOK  OF  ACADEIIIC  PROGllAMS  TO  SOCIETAL  KEEPS 

"In  all  professional  fields,  careful  and  sustained  attention  needs  to 
be  given  to  adaptation  of  educational  programs  to  the  advancement  of 
knowledge  and  technological  change,  and  to  society's  changing  problems 
and  needs." 
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The  OonlBBioA  BaintainB  that  **If  unlTsrsitieB  mnd  oolleget  ar« 
to  aid  in  the  solutions  of  tht  complex  problems  of  the  iiiaer 
city*  they  will  have  to  develop  new  ourricular  programs  and  new 
concepts  of  public  service* 
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ACADEMIC  BENEFITS  OF  DRBaN-LOCAIElT  INSTITUTIONS 


^  The  Carnegie  Comnissloa  observes  that  "major  diversities, 
wherever  they  are  located,  may  develop  urban-studies  programs 
within  their  curricular  offerings.     "It  is  the  tirban-located 
institution,  however,  that  has  an  excellent  and  imnedlate  labora- 
tory for  its  faculty  and  students.** 
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URBAN  ORIENTATION 


••Some  institu  lions  have  gone  beyond  the  development 
of  degrt^e  programs  and  have  established  schools  with 
an  urban  orientation*** 
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RSIATIOlgSKIP  BBT^EN  INSTRUCTION  AND  TEOHNOLOGY 

Of.     7.3/7.4      TECHNOLOGY  AND  INSTRUCTION  -  #11  (H)-  C.  #1254. 
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Oara«gi«  OohbIssIoh  rmoommmwlB  that  "Oollcges  and  uiilT«rsiti« 
•liotilA  supplaMAt  thalr  instruotloaal  staffs  with  quallflad 
taehnologiata  and  spaoialiatB  to  assist  instructors  in  ths  ds- 
sign*  planning*  and  sTalnation  of  tsaohiag-lsaming  units  that 
can  bs  ussd  with  szpanding  instructional  taohnologios*  Institu- 
tions of  highsr  sduoation  at  all  loTols  should  doTslop  thoir 
potentials  for  training  spsoialists  and  profossionals  nssdsd  to 
parf om  tha  now  functions  that  ara  assooiatad  vith  tha  inoraasing 
utilisation  of  instructional  tachnologj  on  tha  nation's  eollaga 
and  uniTorsity  caapusas*"    Tha  Ooanission  suggests  that  such  an 
approach  to  instruction  would  utilise  tha  talents  of  four  pro- 
feasionalat    the  teacher*  the  instructional  technologist*  the 
inforaation  specialist*  and  the  nedia  technologist. 
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-  Cf .     7.1     LI3IURY  -  CS^ITEH  OP  INSTRUCTIONAL  EFFORTS  -  #11  (33)- 
C.  #1236. 
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LINK  3ET.fEEN  IlISTRUCTION  AND  LIBRARIES 
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^  FjSDSRAL  AID  TO  I!TTSRNATI0IUL  STUDISS 

3f.     3.13    PSDB'rlAL  AID  FOR  SPECIAL  PROGRAMS  -  #1  -  C.  #510, 
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INDIVIDUALIZED  ETHNIC    STUDIES  MAJOR 

"5  '  

3    ••Cautions  about  specialized  degree  programs  should  not  be  assumed,  however, 
3   to  rule  out  the  possibility  of  an  individualized  ethnic  studies  major  at  any 
campus*" 
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ItxTEGKATIOK  OF  PREPROFESSIOK/X  AI\D  PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION 


4. 


The  Carnegie  Commission  reconimends  that  "Associations  of  professional 
schools,  as  well  as  individual  professional  schools  in  universities  and 
cooprehensive  colleges,  should  undertake  leadership  and  responsibility 
in  more  carefully  planned  integration  of  preprof essional  and  professional 
education," 
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PROFESSICXiAL  SCHOOLS  AND  CONTINUING  EDUCATION 


4.1 


The  Carnegie  Conmlssion  recotrenends  that  "Professional  schools  in 
universities  and  colleges  should  also  undertake  the  responsibility  for 
providing  guidance  and  advice  in  connection  with  programs  of  continuing 
education  for  members  of  their  professions »  whether  these  at\i  provided 
under  the  auspices  of  extension  divisions,  evening  school  programs 
of  the  professional  schools,  or  in  other  v/ays." 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  PARAPROFESSIONAL  PROGRAMS 

The  Carnegie  Commission  recommends  that  "Professional  schools  in 
universities  and  colleges  should  undertake  the  responsibility  for  cooperate 
ing  with  and  providing  guidance  for  comprehensive  colleges  and  community 
colleges  in  the  development  of  paraprof essional  training  programs«**^* 
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PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOLS  -  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  MANPOWER  STUDIES 


The  Carnegie  Commission  reconsnends  that  "Associations  of  professional 
schools  and  professional  societies  should  undertake  the  responsibility 
for  careful  studies  of  manpower  supply  and  demand  for  graduates  in  their 
respective  fields." 
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ACADgMIC  ywnftllAlg  TOR  MOMfBADITIOMA.L  SfllDBITS 

lief.    3.24    MORS  HOKTRIDITIOHIL  STQBBITS  BHOOtmiGID  -  #21  (11) 

c.  #  682. 
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M    cf.    8.0  STUDENT  SERVICES  FOR  ADULT  STUDENTS  -  #21  (85)  for  consideration 
of  student  services  which  should  be  provided  for  adult  students  in 
institutions  where  academic  programs  are  offered  for  this  specific 
age  group.  Card  #1316. 
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ADULT  STUDENTS  IN  ACADPIIC  PROGRAMS 
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The  Carnegie  Conm/.ssion  suggests  that  ''the  proportion  of  the  college-* 
age  population  ;vith  both  the  ability  and  motivation  to  pursue  studies 
in  these  relatively  rigorous  fields  (science)  is  limited^'*  The 
Conmission  supports  this  suggestion  by  noting  that  '^as  enrollment  rates 
in  higher  education  rose  in  the  1960s,  the  physical  sciences  and  engineer- 
lag  lost  ground  in  their  shares  of  enrollment. • .The  evidence  of  growing 
interest  by  v/omen  in  these  fields  is  encouraging  in  terms  of  long-run 
supply  (cf*    3*24    ENROLLMENT  OF  IWMEN  •  ENGINEERING  PROGRAMS  -  Card  #818) 
but  their  numbers  are  still  too  small »  except  in  the  biological  sciences » 
to  have  a  significant  effect  on  supply  In  the  near  future*" 
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WOMEN  IN  THE  SCIEMCES 
cf^  3^22 


WOMEN  IN  SCIENCE  -  #20  (2)     for  discussion  of  the  combined 
situations  which  possibly  explain  the  lower  percentage  of 
woven  In  the  sciences.     Changing  this  combination  coild 
result  In  acceptance  of  more  women  In  science  with  a  resultant 
change  In  course  offerings.  Card  #6I4« 
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EKGII;EERING  programs  ~  TREI^DS  IK  EI^ROLLIlEI-iT 

The  Carnegie  Commission  recognizes  the  relationship  between  enrollment 
in  programs  of  engineering  and  the  job  market  by  observing  that 
"There  is  substantial  evidence,  also,  that  enrollment  in  engineering 
programs  in  colleges  and  universicics  is  highly  sensitive  to  shifts 
in  the  job  market  for  engineers. (resulting  in  )  a  cobweb  effect  (in 
the  terms  of  economists)." 

C£.    4.3    LONG-RANGE  FIANNING  NECESSARY  IN  ENGINEERING  PROGRAMS  -  #15  (126)- 
C.  #1060. 
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Cf.    3,24    EI^iROLLMENT  OF  WOliEK  -  EIiGIi^^EERING  PROGRAMS  -  #15  (125)  " 
C.  #  818. 
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ENGIMEBRING  DOCTORATES 
Cf.    4.13    ENGINEERING  DOCTORATES  -  PREDICTED  SURPLUS  -  #15  (124)  -  C.  #1037 J 
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DUSIKESS  ADMIMSTRATIOr:  PROGRAI-IS  ^  TREKDS  Hi  KiaiOLLMEKT 

The  Carnegie  Commission  notes  that  "all  the  evidence  suggests  that  enroll- 
ment in  graduate  programs  (of  business  administration)  will  rise  consider- 
ably more  rapidly  than  enrollment  in  undergraduate  programs* (but  on  all 
levels)  Increases  in  enrollment  wil?  also  probably  occur  more  rapidly  in 
those  schools  that  are  broadening  their  programs  to  include  specific  train- 
ing for  management  in  the  public  and  nonprofit  sectors.     In  addition, 
business  administration  programs  are  likely  to  be  especially  attractive 
to  students  taking  advantage  of  new  opportunities  to  study  for  external  de* 
grees  or  otherwise  participate  in  part-time  studv  programs  designed  for 
working  adults*" 
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DEGREES  (ALL  LEVELS)  AWARDED  Ul  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION  AND  OTHER  MANAGE^aDlT 
SPECIALTIES.  BY  LEVEL  AND  SEX  (1936»1940  and  1V->7»1970)  
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OUTLOOK  FOR  LEGAL  PROFESSION 
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Cf.    8. J    OUTLOOK  ^OR  LEGAL  PUOFilSSION,  #  15  (102-103)-  C.  #1363 
also  C.  #1364,  #1365. 
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DEGREES  (ALL  LEVELS)  AWARDED  IN  LAM.  BY  SEX  (1948-1970 ) 
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cf.    4.2    NON-TRADITIONAL  SKILLS  -  #21  (18-19)  -  C.  #1048, 
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4.1 


riie  Carne^^ie  Oo^ainlGSion  recotninends  the  "Renovation  of  general 
education,  particularly  in  the  direction  of  opportunities  for 
broad  learains  experiences. " 
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"BeeauB*  of  the  •▼ideno*  that  nany  woaen  entar  college  with  in- 
adeQiiate  aatheaatical  training,  special  provision  should  be  aade 
a  to  ensure  that  iro«en  desiring  to  aajor  in  fields  calling  for  ex- 
-  tensive  use  of  aatheaaties  are  encouraged  to  nake  up  this  de- 
fieienej  in  order  to  enter  the  fields  of  their  choice. 
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"thtt  proTlslon  of  part-tlM*  learning  opportimiti«B  will  be  oon- 
•id«r«d  a  lagitiaat*  rmotion  of  all  oollogoa  or  uniT«raiti«B» 
.rogardlass  of  thoir  IotoI  of  inatruotion  or  typa  of  control. 
Aftar  dalibaration,  aoma  inatitutiona  will  alact  not  to  parfors 
thia  function,  but  thair  daoiaiona  will  ba  basad  on  particular 
obJactiTaa  thay  hava  aat  for  thanaalTaa  bacauaa  of  aduoational 
policy  optiona*  linitationa  of  apaca*  finances »  or  facilitiaa* 
and  not  on  a  baliaf  that  auoh  inatruotion  is  inharantlj  inappro- 
priate to  collegea  and  uniTarftitiea*  ** 

Of.     3.24    for  infonMttion  on  PABT-IINB  STTOMTB  -    Cards  #684  -#688 j 
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RELEVANCY  of  CURRIClTLgM   (UNDERGRADUATE ) 

^^In  the  Carnegie  Commissi  on  survey  of  student  attitudes 
91  percent  of  the  undergraduates  at  all  Institutions 
believed  that  the  curriculum  should  be  more  relevant 
to  contemporary   life  and  problems*" 
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OURRIOULU^  DBYELOPimT  IN  HUKA.NITIES  AlID  SOCIAL  STUDIBS 
Cf .     7.5    CURRICULA  DEYELOPIIEUT  -  #19  (73)  "  C.  #1290. 
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^'People  want  different  things 
from  college.  How  important 
is  it  for  you  to  get  a  welt- 
rounded  general  educatiom 
at  college?^ 
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UHDERGRADPATE  FDNDING  -  LOWER  DIVISION 

*'More  faculty  attention  and  more  funds,  on  a  comparative  basis,  should 
be  devoted  to  lower-dlvlslon  students." 
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GRADB-POINT  AVERAGES  OP  UNDERGRADUATE  STUDENTS 


Cf.     3.24     UNDERGRADUATE  STUDENTS  -  GRADE-POINT  AVERAGES  BY  SEX 
#20  (50-51)  -    C.  #697, 
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WOMEM  UNDERGRADUATES 

cf.    3.24    ADMISSION  OF  WOMEN  -  #20  (4)  -  C.  #815. 
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Q3£«Y£1R  LOWER  DIVISION 

cf.     4.4    ONE-YEA.R  LOtiER  DIVISION  -  #6  (l6)  -  C.  #1117, 
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TIME  FOR  OOIgLSTIKG  LOVjBR  DIYISIOU 
cf.     4.4    REDUCING  THE  TIMS  FOR  LO;VER  DIVISION  -  #6  (16)  -  C.#llie|r 
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«k0AD3rlI0  CC2IinrjITY 

The  Carae^le  Cocmilssloa  reconunends  that  "the  relationship  of 
general  education  at  the  high  school  to  that  at  the  college 
level,  especially  In  grades  13  and  14,  should  be  explored  with  a 
view  toward  v^ays  that  the  general  education  requirements  at 
both  levels  might  b*?  linked  together  to  provide  continuity  and 
to  prevent  wasteful  overlap  and  duplication.     School  and  college 
faculty  members  should  xfork  together  on  this  set  of  problems 
under  the  sponsorship  of  local,  state,  and  national  organization 
such  as  the  College  Board  and  professional  associations.  More 
of  the  responsibility  for  general  education  should  be  assumed 
by  the  high  schools." 
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^3Y0^iD  LO.»£R  DIYISIOlI 

The  Carnegie  Commission,  in  recommeildins  that  reassessment 
should  take  place  every  two  years  (cf.    4.31    TWO-YSA-R  RB- 
ASSESSI'CNI  -  #6  (15)   ),  expresses  their  belief  "that  students 
should  not  be  encouraged  to  proceed  past  the  A. A,  degree  level 
(lovrer  division)  unless  and  until  there  is  evidence  that  they 
have  a  clear  commitment  to  academic  and/or  occupational  interest 
requiring  additional  colle??;e  trainins.     The  college  should  not 
help  to  prolong  indefinitely  an  aimless  search  for  and  experi- 
mentation with  various  life-styles  and  an  amateurish  sampling 
of  swiftly  passing  interests..." 
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In  considering  the  question  of  establishing  a  separate  school  of  public 
affairs  or  a  broadened  business  school  program  the  Carnegie  Commission  suggest 
that  "the  preferable  solution  lies  in  broadening  the  business  school  currica- 
lur.1  to  encompass  both  types  of  raanagerial  problems... Even  if  a  separate 
school  of  public  affairs  is  established,  there  should  be  close  cooperation 
x/ith  the  business  school  to  avoid  duplication  of  effort." 
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URBAN  STUDIES 
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"In  a  study  of  4C0  urban  institutions,  100  responded 
that  they  had  either  minors  or  majors  in  urban  affairs 
or  some  aspect  of  it." 
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^    BRAT.TH  HARR  -  HtOPESSIOMAL  IRAINING 

^    Cf.    4.2    C.  #1051,  #1052,  #1053,  #1054,  and  #1055 

for  lafornAtion  relative  to  vocational/occupational  training  of 
health  profession  personnel 
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Th«  Oos^ssion  r^eoBMiLdB  that  **The  training  of  haalth  ear«  par- 
sonnal  ahuuld  ba  anbatantiall/  azpandtd  for  tha  iaaadiata  futura 
to  aliainata  tha  ona  raaaining  aajor  dafioit  in  highlj  trained 
aanpowar  •  ** 
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C  lIE/aTIl  PROBESSIOi:  -  ALL  LEVELS 
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4.11  and  4.13 


The  Carnegie  Coniniission  rccooinends  that  "there  should  be  increased  emphasis 
on  basic  prograi.is  of  education  in  tiic  health  ociences— in  curricula  leading 
to  associate's,  bachelor's,  and  master's  degrees— to  provide  a  uniform 
core  of  training  for  nurses,  allied  health  v;orkers,  physicians,  dentists, 
and  persons  preparing  themselves  for  administrative,  educational,  and  researchf 
careers  in  the  health  field." 
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EFFECTS  OF  JOB  OPP<»TUKITIES  Oti 


-  9rj  - 

CHOICE  OF  MAJOR 


13 


The  Carnegie  CcMnnission  recognizes  that  *'••  .shifts  in  relative  Job  oppor- 
tunities aniong  occupations  arc  likely  to  affect  choices  of  undergraduate 
majors  and  graduate  fields*"    The  Comnission  notes  in  particular  the  rise 
in  demand  for  employees  in  the  allied  health  fields  and  the  decrease  in 
demand  for  elementary  and  secondary  school  teachers. 
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4.11/4a2 


EMPLOYMENT  PROSPECTS  FOR  TEACHERS 


Cf*    8.3    €•  <t357,  #1358,  #1359,  and  #1360  for  Information  concerning! 

employment  prospects  for  teachers  which  may  affect  determinination 
of  education  programs  and  selection  of  education  majors 
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4a  1/4.12 

NEED  FOR  REVISED  ESTIMATES  OF  ENROLLMENT  IN  UNDERGRADUATE  AND  GRADUATE 
PROGRAMS  OF  EDUCATION  

The  Carnegie  Consnission  suggests  that  'The  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and| 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  should  develop  revised  estimates  of  the  future 
demand  for  teachers  that  take  account,  as  existing  projections  do  not,  of 
the  growing  demand  for  teachers  in  pre-elementary  education  and  in  such  other 
settings  as  adult  education  programs.    There  is  also  a  need  for  revised 
estimates  of  supply  that  take  account  of  the  declining  enrollment  in  under- 
graduate education  programs  and  of  a  possible  future  decline  in  enrollment  in 
master's  degree  in  education  programs." 
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TSAINING  KLEMEWARY  AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATORS 


The  University  should  be  concerned  with  training  pre* elementary,  elementary^ 
and  secondary  personnel  who  will  implement  policies  providing  equal  oppor- 
tunity £or  women  when  a  career  is  chosen  in  adulthood «    The  Commission 
declares  that  "The  £irst  priority  in  the  nation ^s  commitment  to  equal  edu- 
cational opportunity  for  women  should  be  placed  on  changing  policies  in  pre- 
elementary,  elementary,  and  secondary  school  programs  that  tend  to  deter 
women  £rom  aspiring  to  equality  with  men  in  their  career  goals 
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TRAIWTIIG  HI5:-:  SOHOOL  TEAOHBRS  IIT  THS  ITEV:  TEOHITOLOGY 
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Tae  aarne^le  Co^itnisslon  notes  that  "It  is  important  that  colleges 
begin  nov;"'to  train  more  prospective  hi^h  school  instructors  in 
the  use  of  co.nputers"  so  that  hi£h  schools  may  fulfill  the 
Gcaaission's  suggestion  that  they  "offer  instruction  in  basic 
concepts  and  uses  of  computers." 
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I:4PLICATIQITS  OP  XS;-;  TECHNOLOGY  0:i  TS^QHSR  TRAINItTS 


4ai/4.12/4.13 


The  Oarnegle  Coiomlsslon  predicts  that,  as  the  result  of  nev; 
Informational  technology,  "Prospective  high  school  teachers 
and  prospective  college  and  university  teachers  v.lll  need  to 
be  trained  In  the  use  of  the  new  technolo^^les  for  Instruction, 
l^any  of  these  prospective  teachers  vho  are  In  college  no\:  will 
still  be  teaching  In  the  year  2000  Khen  the  new  technology  v;lll 
be  In  general  use  In  educational  Institutions." 
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STATE  PLAiCNIKG  OF  TEACHER  EDUCATION 


4-11/ 
A. 12/4. 13 


The  Carnegie  Commission  rccoaracnds  that  "State  planning  agencies  should  give 
very  high  priority  in  the  next  fev/  years  to  careful  adaptation  of  teacher 
education  to  the  changing  needs  of  a  period  of  shrinking  job  opportunities 
for  elementary  and  secondary  school  teachers.    \ie  believe  that  consolidation 
of  teacher  education  into  a  more  limited  number  of  institutions  that  can  offer 
high  quality  training  v;ould  be  generally  preferable  to  a  cutting  back  of 
teacher  education  on  an  across-the-board  basit*     States  should  encourage 
the  participation  of  private  as  x/ell  as  public  colleges  and  universities  in 
such  planning.    Ue  also  recognize  that  many  state  colleges  that  have  largely 
concentrated  on  teacher  education  will  need  to  develop  more  comprehensive 
programs  if  they  are  to  serve  students  effectively,  and  that  in  sparsely 
populated  states  this  will  require  division  of  labor  among  such  state  colleges 
in  adding  new  fields  or  in  some  cases  a  merger  of  two  or  more  such  state 
colleges  Into  a  single  location.*' 
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TE40*i3R  SDUOATIOH  -  INSERYIOE  TRAININS 


4.12/4a3 


The  Carnegie  Comflilsslon  reco-riinends  that  '^G^reater  emphasis 
should  be  placed  on  inservlce  education  of  a  different  iclnd 
froafi  that  traditionally  available*     Local  teacher  centers  that 
focus  on  teachers'  problems  and  that  utilize  the  resources  of 
the  university  should  be  encouraged  and  their  effects  carefully 
evaluated* " 
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T££.OHSR  TRAILING: 


4.13 


The  Carnegie  Ootncnlssicm  observes  that:     "At  present  too  many 
v^hite,  middle-class  teachers  are  prerared  In  essentially  non- 
specific ways  for  general  purpose  assignments.     The  problems 
of  the  largs  urban  schools,  sniall  rural  scicols,  bilin?:ual- 
blca?.tural  schools,  and  wealthy  suburban  school  districts  re- 
quire teachers  trained  for  these  separate  constituencies. 
University  faculties  of  arts  and  sciences  and  education  should 
concentrate  acre  upon  training  teachers  for  different  kinds  of 
schools.    Because  of  the  variety  of  tasks  there  can  be  no  single 
model  of  a  teacher-training  prosratn,  and  the  National  Council 
for  the  Accreditation  of  Teacher  Education  and  state  accrediting 
associations  should  encourage  diversity.     A  common  element  in 
all  preservice  programs  should  be. an  emphasis  upon  bringing 
theory  and  practice  to^;ether  in  clinical  settings." 
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4.11/4.12/4.13 


T3AI2Ti:iC-  PROSPECTIVE  TEiLOHSRS 


Ihe  Oarnegie  Commission  recomir ends  that  "Colleges  and  universitiei 
that  are  responsible  for  the  training  of  prospective  university, 
college,  and  high  school  teachers  should  begin  now  to  incorporate 
in  their  curricula  instruction  on  the  development  of  teaching- 
learning  segfaents  that  appropriately  utilize  the  expanding 


technolosries  of  instruction. 
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4.||^'j.l3     IMPPRTA.;CE  OF  DOCTOR  0?  ARTS  TO  TECHIIOLCSY  -  //ll 


#1024. 
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4.i:/4.]2/4.ia 


NEED  FOR  TRAINING  TEACHERS  OF  EDUCATIONALLY  DISADVANTAGED 


Recognizing  that  a  skillful  and  sensitive  teacher  "can  motivate  students,' 
identify  and  encourage  those  with  potential  ability,  and  make  them  aware  of 
the  accessibility  and  value  of  higher  education,"  the  Carnegie  Commission 
encourage.3  porviding  student  teaching  opportunities  in  areas  which  have 
educationally  disadvantaged  children.     "These  internships  ^ould  Include 
out-of-classroom  experiences  with  coninunlty  agencies  that  are  concerned 
with  social  work,  public  health,  voacatlonal  education,  and  law  enforcement,' 

cf.    4.4  NEED  FOR  INNOVATIONS  IN  TEACHER  TRAINING  -  #2  (6)-  C.  #1182. 

3.12/3.13  STATE  AND  FEDERAL  FUNDS  FOR  TRAINING  TEACHERS  OF  EDUCATIONALLY | 
DISADVANTAGED  #2  (6)  ,    C.  #438. 
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4.12/4.1 


Th«  Oarntgi*  OoamlsBion  not**  that  "aiBsatisfaotioa  aaoag  gimduat 
■tudaats  is  quite  high  (23  ptroent)  oonsidaring  the  coaparatiYaly 
high  quality  of  tha  faeilitias  aade  availabla  to  thaa  and  tha 
aaount  of  Btaff  attention  given  to  then***    The  Coaaiseion  aoknoirl-|| 
edges  the  possibility  of  exploitation  and  disoriaination  in  grad-  " 
uate  departaentSy  as  wall  as  the  critical  nature  of  those  vho 
pursue  graduate  studies,  reooaaending  tha*^.  **Bzisting  graduate 
education  warrants  a  thorough  reTiew*** 
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4.12/4.13 


Th«  Carnegi*  OoaalBslon  suggests  that  one  nmj  "To  onooursgs  the 
oontinusd  doTslopment  of  quality  in  graduate  education  at  public 
institutions  (is)  by  permitting  students  of  high  ability  to  at- 
tend public  institutions  without  reference  to  their  residency...' 
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12/4  J.  3  gh 


<aLADUATE  PROGRilMS.  CURTAILMENT 


**The  Coomission  recoanends  that  leading  research  universities  refrain 
from  cutbacks  In  graduate  programs  except  on  a  carefully  considered, 
selective  basis.    We  also  recommend  that  Institutions  with  less  eiiq>hasls 
on  resaarch  consider  curtailment  or  elimination,  on  a  selective  basis, 
of  Ph.D.  programs  that  are  not  of  high  quality  or  that  are  too  small  to 
be  operated  economically.    We  urge  great  caution  In  the  development  of 
new  Ph.D.  programs  In  particular  fields  at  existing  doctoral-granting 
Institutions  and  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a  need  for  any  new 
Ph.D.-grantlng  institutions,  althougi  some  or  even  many  institutions 
will  be  introducing  the  D.A.  degree." 
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4.12/4.13 


Effect  of  LEAVES  OF  ABSEIICE  on  GRADUATE  INSTRUCTIOM 


cf .  3.22  LEAVES  OF  ABSENCE  -  #12  (80-81)  -    C.  #655. 

Graduate  students  at  the  doctoral- thesis  stage  suffer  greatly  when 
faculty  members  take  excessive  short-term  leaves  of  absence. 
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RglATIOMSHIP  BETWEEM  OBCANIZED  RESEARCH  AHD  CRADUATE  CPRRICtJtOM 

cf .    5.0    ORGANIZED  RESEARCH  AND  GRADUATE  CURRICULUM  -  #13  (47-48)  - 
C.  #1200. 
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GRIDUATS  EDUCATIQH     -  FUNDING 


4.12,  4.13 


cf-  3.13  FEDERAL  FUND  SOURCES  FOR  GRADUATE  EDUCATION  -  #15(151, 
C.  #  506      -       for  Commission  observation  regarding  the 

Inequity  of  Federal  fiinilng  of  graduate  education 
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Of.    3.12    SXin  FUIDIHG  -  RXTURV  LIMICBD  IK  OHiDUlTB  XSITOATIOV  -I 

#15  (152)  -    C,  #427. 
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4.12^4.13 


GRADIATE  SCHOOL  ADMISSIONS 


cf.    3.24  ADMISSIONS  -  GRADUATE  SCHOOL    for  recoonendatlons  -    C.  #812- 
C.  #  814.  
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M  4.12/4.15 


PaPBRAL  FUNDIKG  OF  GIUDUATS  TALSNT  SBA.ROH 

Of.     3.13    FEDERAL  FUNDIi^G  OP  GRADUATE  TALENT  SElLROH  -  if'l  (25)" 
C.  #504. 
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4.12/4.13 


GRADBATE  ENROLLMENTS 


C£.    3.24    GRADUATE  ENROLLMENTS  -  #9  (13)-C.  #771,  also:    C.  #761,  #762, 
and  #713. 

FIRST-TIME  EMROLUfENT  TRENDS  -  GRADUATE  SCHOOLS  -  #15  (149)  - 
C.  #766  -  £or  lnq>ortant  indication  o£  reduced  percentages  in 
gains  £or  £irst-tiiiie  graduate  enrollments  in  public  universitiei 
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4.12/4.13 

RECRUITIKG  DISADVANTAGED  STUDENTS  FOR  GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

■fl   i»The  Coninlssion  recomnends  that  graduate  and  professional  departments  coor- 
dinate recruiting  disadvantaged  students." 
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4.12/4.12 


WOMEN  -  GRADCATE  LEVEL 


C£.    Cards  #  812  -  #  815  for  infomatioa  relative  to  the  ADMISSION  OP  WOMEN 

to  Graduate  School 
Card  ^  1414  for  infomatioa  relative  to  FINMICIAL  SUPPGRT  FOR 

GRAOOAXE  STUDENTS  (including  vociea) 
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FACULTY  ATTITUDES  TOWARD  WOHEN  CRADCATE  STUDENTS 

cf.      3.24      WOMEN  GRADUATE  STUDENTS  -  #20  (107)-  C,  #698. 
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Tae  Carnegie  Coramtsston  notes  that  "given  the  diversity  of 
school  districts,  there  can  be  no  single  model  of  an  administra- 
tor training  program.     Common  elements  In  all  programs  should 
be  "he  use  of  the  resources  of  the  v/hole  university  and  exper- 
imentation with  different  ^vays  of  corablnliig  theory  and  practice 
In  clinical  setting's." 
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The  Carneisie  Cooiraisslon  recomends  that  "'^^reater  eraphasls 
should  be  placed  oa  Inservlce  training  as  a  way  of  keeping  ad- 
aiiniscrators  up-to-date  and  as  a  vehicle  for  school  improvement. 


*  hi^h  school  idoinis trators 
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4.12/4.13 


Hi*  OarA«gi«  Ooaaissioa  eonsld^rs  that  **th«  r«s«areh-orittnt«d 
Ih.B.  is  highlj  iaappropriat*  for  the  oommity  ooll«g«  t«aeh«r. 
Ooasidtxmbl*  •uphASis  should  be  plaood  on.  tho  four-year  Dootor  of 
Arts  degree  as  the  degree  to  be  attained  bj  these  who  will  as- 
suas  leadership  roles—for  ezaapley  department  ohainen  and  other 
adaiaistrators-»in  ooaauaitjr  oolleges.    HoveTer*  ooaauaitj  col- 
lege teachers  should  be  trainee'  at  the  Master's  leyel*  with  in- 
creasing eaphasis  on  two-jear  zather  than  one-jear  prograas.** 
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4.12,  4.1 


"3   GRADUA>TE  SCHOOL  PLA.CEMENT 


CF.    8.3    OCCUPATIONAL  COUlISBLINa  -  #15  (16?)  for  recommendation 
that  graduate  schools  develop  their  own  placement 
programs  -  Card  #  1373. 
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KEED  FOR  liAIsPOV/ER  STUDIES  IN  GRADUATE  PROGRAIIS 


The  Carnegie  Commission  admits  that  "we  do  believe  that  manpower  planning 
is  needed  in  relation  to  the  supply  of  Ph.D.'s  and  of  physicians  and 
dentists." 


Cf.    8.3    C.  #1366,  #1367,  #1368,  and  #1369 

Infonnatlon  relating  to  career  prospects  for  Ph.D. 's 
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PURSUIT  OP  GRADUATE   .^QRK  IN  OVER-SUPPLIED  FIELD 

The  Oaraesie  Comaisslor.,  considering  the  problem  of  the 
unusually  able  student  who  wishes  to  pursue  graduate  work 
in  a  field  already  over-supplied  (e.p;.,  humanities  and 
some  social  sciences),  advises  that  "qualified  students 
should  not  be  denied  the  opportunity  of  participating  in 
advanced  education,  to  fulfill  their  ovm  strong  desires  and 
aspirations • " 
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MA^TSR  OP  PHILOSOPHY  DBSREB 


4.12/4.13 
M.B.A. .  AND  K.H.B. 


The  Carnegie  Oomnilsslon,  in  general,  favors  "more  such  degrees 
(like  M.  Phil.)  calling  for  two  years  of  study  after  the  B.A., 
as  does  the  M.B.A.    For  example,  we  favor  an  M.H.B.  (Master  1 
In  F  tnan  Biology),  which  would  equip  a  person  either  to  be  a 
physician's  assistant,  or  to  teach  at  an  appropriate  level,  or 
to  go  on  to  an  M.D.  or  PH.D.     The  two-year  advanced  master  s 
degree  would  serve  occupations  which  require  more  formal  tral.ninj 
than  the  one-year  M.A.  now  provides." 
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WOMEN  GRADUATE  STUDENTS  IN  MALE  FIELDS  -  M>A>  LEVEL 
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4.12/4.13 


cf  •    3.24    WOMEN  GRADUATE  STUDENTS  IN  MALE  FIELDS  -  MASTERS 'S  LEVEL    -#20  (86 

C.  #701.  IsK. 
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Szprttssliig  a  oonocni  ov«r  th«  Imok  of  aaalTBls  of  tho  implloatlo] 
of  tho  changing  Job  markot  for  holdora  of  aaster's  dogroos  and 
for  aastor's  programs  in  coll«g«8  and  uniTorsitios,  tho  Oamogio 
OoBBisnion  roeoaaondn  that  "Podoral  and  stato  goTomaont  agonolos 
and  othor  appropriate  bodies  should  undsrtaks  studies  of  the  in- 
plioations  of  tLe  changing  job  aarket  for  holders  of  aaster's 
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degrees  and  for  enrollaent  in  aaster's  prograas 


#15  (161) 
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IMPROVING  THE  QUALITY  OF  INSTRUCTION    ^  M.Phil,  and  D.A*  degrees 

The  Carnegie  Comnission  recognizes  the  ability  of  increased  emphasis  on 
a  two-year  master  of  philosophy  (M.Phil •)  degree  and  a  four-year  doctor  of 
arts  (D.A.)  degree  ("both  designed  specifically  to  prepare  candidates  for 
college  and  university  teaching")  to  improve  the  quality  of  instruction 
in  higher  education* 
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4.12,  4.15 

lOIAL  RBGISIEHED  AMI)  BIAPSBD  TIME  gROW  B.i..  TO  PH.D. 

and  Slapsed  'Time  from  ®.  <iy^ 
/<?  Tli.T>.  by  field 
a964-1966>/  T>octorates 


Total  registered  thne 


Total  elapsed  time 


Field 

(Median) 

(Mode) 

(Median) 

(Mode) 

Physical  sciences 
and  €Hgineering 

5.1 

S 

6.3 

S 

Biological  sciences 

5.3 

S 

7.3 

5 

Social  sciences 

5.3 

5 

8.0 

S 

Art  and  humanities 

5.7 

S 

9.5 

6 

Professional  fields 

6.0 

4 

10.8 

7 

Education 

6.8 

5 

13.8 

IS 

SOURCE:    Doctoral  Recipients  from   United   States  Universitiea. 
National  Academy  of  Sciences.  Publication  1489.  Washington.  D.C.. 

19S8-1966. 
1967. 
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A.12/4.13 


REDUCTION  OF  TIME  FOR  DEGREE 


The  Carnegie  Conanission  reiterates  their  reconmendation  to  reduce  the  length  |Sp" 
of  tirae  require  to  obtain  a  doctor's  degree  and  other  advanced  degrees , 
advocating  a  four^year  D.A.  and  Ph.D. 
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4.12,  4.138" 


The  Carnegie  Commission  notes  that  "one  of  the  most  disturbing 
trends  in  graduate  education  is  the  proliferation  of  doctoral- 
granting  institutions." 


cf.  2.32 
C,  #292  - 


STATi-     ..-LUENCE  ON  GRADUATE  3DUCATI0N  -  #1 5  (159)" 
for  recommendation  that  state  coordinating  councils 
curtail  the  eetablishment  of  new  doctoral  programs 
and  eliminate  existing  programs  which  are  low  in 
quality    or  high  in  cost. 
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DOCTORAL  PROGRAMS 


The  Carnegie  Conuaisslon  recommends  that  "every  effort  should  be 
made  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  new  Ph.D.  programs  in 
particular  fields  of  study  in  institutions  that  now  have  Ph.D. 
prcijrams  unless  an  exceptionally  strong  case  can  be  made  for 
them.     We  also  strongiy  recommend  the  continuous  review  of 
existing  degree  programs  with  a  view  to  eliminating  those  that 
are  very  costly  or  of  low  quality  and  the  concentraiton  of 
jj    highly  specialized  degree  programs  on  only  one  or  two  campuses 
2    of  multicampus  institutions." 
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REGIOML  DOCTORAL  PROGRAMS 


4.12,  4.13 


The  Carnegie  Commission  recommends  that  "Regional  plans  for 
the  development  of  Ph.D.  programs  along  the  lines  of  those  of 
the  New  England  Board  of  Higher  Education  and  the  Southern 
Regional  Education  Board  should  be  strengthened  and  extended  to 
regions  that  do  not  now  have  them." 


#15  (160) 
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4.12/4.13 


DOCTORAL  PELLOifSHIP  PROGRAM 


The  Conimlssion  reconLuends  "establishment  of  a  doctoral  fellow-  | 
ship  program  with  selection  based  upon  demonstrated  academic  j 
ability  vrithout  reference  to  need,  v:lth  fellowships  in  the  amouni 
of  J3,000  annually  for  a  maximum  of  t>/o  years  to  graduate 
students  advanced  to  candidacy  for  a  Ph.D.  or  equivalent  researc] 
doctorate,  the  total  number  of  such  first-year  fellowships  to  | 
equal  three-fourths  of  the  national  total  of  earned  doctorates  : 
in  the  previous  year.""'^^ 


-^^'In  the  Revised  RecomTiendatioitS ,  the  Commission  retsln^  the 
I3f000  annual  a:nount  of  the  ::^raduate  fello;vship. 


Th'e  Co-nnnlsslon 


— >  ~  — A. 

does  iTiodify,  however,  the  total  number  of  fellowships  a-'arded, 
noting  that  ''the  total  nuiiber  of  such  first-year  f ell0'.£F>. Ips  to 
equal  one-lialf  of  the  average  of  the  national  total  of  earned 
doctorates  iii  the  fourth,  third,  a.id  second  year  preceding  the 
year  in  vrhich  the  felloviships  are  awarded.     In  eech  year  e.>i 
additional  nu-nber  of  fellowships  eoual  to  10  percent  of  the 
total  ;Iust  described  would  be  allocated  for  expansion  into  ne-^- 
lected  or  developing  fields.  -fXL  (15) 
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DOCTQIUL  FSLLO^^SHIP  PROGRAM 


3*13    F3D3RALLY  SUPPORTBD  DOCTORAL  FBLLO'JSHIP  PROGRAM  -  .^10[ 
(82)-  €•  #508. 

3.13  ,,^CO^g-^P-:gDUi^^^      SUPPLEME^IT  PGR  DOCTORAL  STUDENTS 
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4.12/4.13  I 


JOCTOBA.L  OAMDIDA.TBS 

"...we  (Carnegie  Coamlsslon)  do  believe  that  In  a  rapidly 
worsening  Job  market  for  Ph.D.'s,  graduate  education  should 
aim  at  Increased  breadth  In  the  training  of  Ph.D.'s  vho 
plan  to  go  Into  Cv^lege  teaching  and  should  place  Increased 
emphasis  on  the  Doctor  of  Arts  degree  as  the  most  appro- 
priate type  of  preparation  for  those  doctoral  candidates 
who  are  aiming  at  careers  that  will  Involve  primarily  the 
teaching  of  ui^^dergradnates  and  training  of  candidates 
for  the  master's  degree.** 
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A.12/4.13 

WOMEN  GRADUATE  STUDENTS  -  DOCTORAL  LEVEL  -  ABILITY 

cf.     3.24    WOMEN  DOCTORAL  CANDIDATES  -  ABILITY    -  #20  (92)  -  C.  #703, 
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Although  th«  Oamegie  OoBBission,  in  agreement  with  th*  Oounoil 
^of  araduate  Sohools,  stipulatas  that  "doctor  of  arts  prograaa 
should  bs  dsTslopsd  onlj  in  thoss  institutions  and  in  thoss  da- 
partaants  within  institutions  that  hara  faeultias  »r  the  raqui- 
^  sita  sisa  and  qualit j,    tha  Ooaaiasion  raoonnands  that  "Tha 
eontinuad  daTalopMant  of  doctor  of  arts  prograns  should  ba  an* 
couragad*    Wa  consider  tha  doctor  of  arts  a  mora  suitable  dagraa 
than  tha  Ih«D«  for  nany  typas  of  asploynant*  ** 
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DOOTOR  Of  ^??Bir* 


Favored  tj  thm  Oam«gi«  Oonission  for  th«  non7«8«areh  t«aeh«r, 
the  Doctor  of  Arts  d«gr««  (as  proposed  bj  the  Oouission)  would 
not  b«  simply  a  Ph.D.  witlLOUt  ths  dissertation  rsquirsasnt,  but 
would  ba»  instsad,  **a  spsoiallj  designed  course  that  would  lead 
to  the  standard  degree  for  college  teadhers.** 
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The  D.I..  would  take  the  saae  length  of  standard  tine  after  the 
B.A.  degree  (four  jears)  as  the  Ph.D.    Instead  of  the  disserta- 
tion, howeTer,  "some  independent  piece  of  work  showing  under- 
standing of  the  chosen  field  of  study  and  ability  to  present 
liKidly  a  complex  body  of  knowledge"  would  be  required. 

Of.    3.23    0(»IPBIS4TI0V  fOR  D.A..  DBSRSB  -  #6  (17)  -  C.  #859. 

The  basic  obJectiTe  of  the  D.I..  degree,  according  to  the  Oonmis- 
sion,  "is  not  to  get  more  teachers  but  to  get  teachers  who  are 
better  prepared  and  better  oriented."    The  Commission  further 
suggests  that  "The  Doctor  of  Arts  degree  will  also  be  appropriate 
for  many  positions  in  government,  industry,  and  academic  adminis- 
tration* " 

Cf.    4.4    BlOnESSIOIlL  D00T0R1TB3  -  #6  (18)  -  C  #1186. 
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DOCTOR  OP  ARTS  iJi.k.) 

**The  Commission  has  recommended  that  the  doctor  of  arts  (D.A.) 
degree  become  the  standard  degree  for  graduate  students  pre- 
paring to  enter  undergraduate  or  master's  level  college  teach- 
ing, as  well  as  for  students  planning  on  obtaining  professional 
Jobs  that  do  not  involve  research  reBponsibilities  in  govern- 
ment and  industry* 
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4.12/4.13 


D.A.  DEGREE 


The  Carnegie  Commission  not  only  favors  the  Doctor  of  Arts  degrej 
for  prospective  teachers  but  also  declares  that "The  standard 
liberal  arts  advanced  degree  should  be  the  Doctor  of  Arts."  I 
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4.12/4.13 


DOCTOR  OF  ARTS  DEGREE 


in 


••Ue  (Carnesie  Gonnission)  agree  (with  Supplemental  Statement  on  the 
Doctor  of  Arts  Degree.  1972  issued  by  the  Council  of  Graduate  Schools 
December,  197i;  that  th«  Doctor  of  Arts  degree  should  be  introduced 
into  the  leading  research  universities.    Sooie  other  institutions,  however, 
have  both  the  interest  and  the  capacity  to  introduce  it  as  well,  par- 
ticularly within  the  category  which  we  have  called  •comprehensive 
colleges  and  universities.'" 
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4.12/4.13 


DOCTOR  OF  ARTS  DEGREE  -  WOMEN 


••We  call  particular  attention  to  the  opportunities  inherent  in  the  doctor  oi_ 
arts  degree—it  is  more  oriented  toward  teaching,  and  the  difficulties  thatgp 
face  some  women  in  getting  started  in  a  research  career  do  not  apply  to  theT 
same  extent  to  teaching." 
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"Vsw  progms  should  b«  limited »  however*  to  moadoBio  d«- 

partBonts  of  high  qualitj  end  of  adoquato  sis*  for  ooonoaloal 
operations.    •  •  .in  most  iustanoes  the  latter  stages  of  prepara- 
tion for  the  will  be  less  costlj  than  the  corresponding 
stages  of  preparation  for  the  Fh.S.    there  will  he  less  need  for 
use  of  conputers*  ezpensiTe  laboratories*  and  highly  specialised 
library  oolleotions.^ 
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4.12/4.15 


IMPO!lfAttGB  OF  'PQgTQR  OF  ARTS  TO  TSgHITOLOGY 


The  Carnegie  Ooamlsston  notes  that 
of  Arts  degree  Is  "especially  urge 
is  to  he  fully  and  :-jisely  utilized 
by  su;2gestins  that  "institutions  o 
Arts  degree  or  other  courses  of  in 
college  and  university  teachers  sh 
experience  in  course  development  a 
resources  and  instructional  techno 
ricula. " 


the  acceptance  of  the  Doctor 
nt  if  instructional  technology 
."    The  Commission  continues 
ffering  the  proposed  Doctor  of 
struction  desiy;ned  to  prepare 
ould  provide  instruction  and 
nd  the  utilizatioti  of  learning 
logies  as  a  part  of  their  cur- 
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4.12/4.13 


boCTOa  CP  ARTG  A -ID  TBri.CHBR  Taa-IltlHO 


The  Carnesjle  Co-urnission  recommends  that  "The  use  of  the  doctor 
of  arts  de^iiree  with  emphases  on  a  broader  subject  matter  tralnln- 
aad  oa  supervised  teaching  experience  should  be  extended  as  an 
alternative  to  the  Ph.D.  for  faculty  members  v^io  v;ill  be  engaged 
prl-narily  in  teaching — and  teacher  training  should  be  gererally 
improved. " 
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4.12/4.13 


3  PH.D. 


Ihe  Carnegie  Commission  describes  the  Ph.D.  as  "a  highly 
respected  degree  useful  for  advanced  research  -work  and  for  I 
training  students  to  undertake  research."    The  Commission  notes, 
however,  that  for  people  who  plan  to  teach  primarily  "It  (PH.D*) 
may  not  only  give  them  a  narrower  training  than  their  training 
Aerlts  but  also  create  pressures  both  on  them  to  undertake  re- 
search tha  does  not  Interest  them  and  on  the  Institutions  where 
they  are  employed  to  provide  them  with  reduced  teaching  loads  an« 
facilities  for  their  research." 

cf.     4.12/4.13  DOCTOR  OP  ARTS  DEGREE  -  #6  (16-18)  for  explana- 
tion of  the  Doctor  of  Arts  Degree  which  Is  favored 
by  the  Commission  for  the  nonresearch  teacher.    Card  #101 
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4.12/4.13 


THE  PH.D.  DBGRBE 


The  Carnegie  Commission,  although  favoring  the  D.A.  degree  for 
prospecltlve  teachers  (cf.     4.4    DOCTOR  CJ  ARTS  DEGREE  -  #6  (17) 
suggests  that  the  Ph.D.  "should  be  continued  as  the  appropriate 
degree  for  those  who  will  undertake  original  research  and  train 
others  to  do  so."    The  Commission  warns,  however,  that  the 
Ph.D.  should  be  restricted  as  "a  specialized  degree  for  research 
personnel,  for  those  who  plan  to  pursue  lifelong  careers  In 
scholarly  Investigation. " 
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4.12,  4.13 

TiyiS  FOR  OBTAIUIiiG  PH.  D. 

The  aarnegie  Goirmiission  accepts  the  report  of  Polger,  Bayer, 
and  Astin  that  the  average  tine  that  elapses  between  graduate 
school  entry  and  Ph.D.  completion    is  8.5  years  for  all 
fields  combined.     Poller,  et  al.  indicate  that  the  time 
require  to  obtain  the  Ph.  D.  has  been  "  shortest  in  the 
physical  sciences,  next  shortest  in  biological  sciences, 
intermediate  in  the  social  sciences,  longer  in  arts  and 
humanities,  and  longest  in  education." 

The  Commission  discourages  extending  the  already  lengthy 
period,  noting  that  "any  further  prolongraent  would  be  a  most 
unfortunate  development  and  we  urge  doctoral-granting  in- 
stitutions to  take  vigorous  steps  to  prevent  It." 
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Cf.     4.12,  4.13  TOTAL  REGISTERBD  AITD  ELAPSED  TIME  PROM  B.A.  T0| 
PH.D.  -  #6  (45)    -  C.  #  1007. 
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4.12/4.13  § 

IMOYATIYE  WAYS  OP  ATTAINING  PH.D.  DKSREE 

Cf.    4.4    INNOVATIVE  ^rt'AYS  OP  ATTAINING  PH.]).  DEGREE  -  #6  (18)- 
C.  #  1185. 
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CQNSQRTIDM  ARRAg&BMENTS  FOR  PH.  D.  PR05RAMS 


4.12,  ^.13 


The  Carnegie  Commission  recommends  "far  more  extensive  use  of 
consortium  arrangements  that  Involve  planning  for  concentration 
of  development  of  Ph.D.  programs  In  particular  fields  In  lndlvld| 
ual  members  of  the  consortium  as  well  as  the  rights  of  students 
to  cross-register  for  Individual  courses  or  fields  of  concen- 
tration.   Such  plans  should  call  for  developing  the  strength  of 
an  Individual  Institution  In  a  group  of  related  fields,  such  as 
the  physical  sciences  or  the  social  sciences." 
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Fh.D«  programs  -  more  effective  ^se  of  resoiirces 
To  make  more  effective  ^^Be  of  resources  in  relation  to 


#12  (17) 


the  students  in  attendance,  the  Commission  s^iggefits:  1^ 

"Halting  creation  of  any  new  Ph.D.  programs  except  nnder  leT 
very  special  circumstances,  and  concentrating  Ph.D. training 
and  federally  s^ipported  research  in  fewer  instit^itions. " 
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4.12/4.13 


AWARD INS  PH.D.  -  RBSIDENCY  NOT  REQUIRBD 


The  Carnegie  Coannission  recommends  that  "The  Ph.D.  should  also 
be  given  to  current  students  for  a  dissertation  satisfactorily 
completed  v.ithout  the  necessity  of  also  fulfilling  residence 
reauirements. " 
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4.12,  4.13| 


PROJSOTBD  ESTIMA.TBS  OF  PH.  D.'S 


The  Camesle  Commission  expresses  concern  that  the 
siirplus  of  Pli.  D.'s  noticeable  in  the  70 's  will  increase, 
especially  in  the  humanities,  during  the  1980* s. 

cf.     8.3    EMPLOYMENT  PATTEMS  -  PH.  D-'s  -  #1?  (144)  -    C.  #1366 
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PH.IL'S  RSqnTWKTl  TO  MEET  ACADEMTf!  T^QHINS  NEEDS 


CHART  24    Mt.D.'*  nquind  to  iRMt  ac»d»mle  tuacMng  m»mita 
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4.12/4.13 


It  mOSgMtS  FOR  gg.11'8 


Ih«  Omra«si«  OoaaisBioii  antioipat«8  th«  eBployBent  of  auile  Ph.D*  'i 
as  Xhm  "aost  ■•rloua  ■ingl*  problem"  in  tho  lato  1970 and  oarly 
1980's. 

^Cf.    8.3    HlOSnOTS  fOR  M.  D. -  #15  (8).  C.  #  1367. 
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ENGINEERING  DOCTORATES  -  PREDICTED  SURPLUS 


4.13 


The  Carnegie  Conmisslon  refers  to  the  National  Science  Foundation  (NSF) 
prediction  of  "a  sizable  surplus  of  engineering  doctorates  by  19^-0. "  The 
Coanission  notes,  however,  that  "it  does  not  appear  that  allowance  has 
been  made  for  such  factors  as  the  sensitivity  of  enrollment  patterns 
to  changes  in  the  iob  market  (Cf .     4.1  ENGINEERING  PROGRAMS-  TRENDS  IN 
ENROLLMENT  -    C.  #944     )  ©r  the  likelihood  that  minimal  increases  in  the 
last  few  years  in  starting  salaries  of  engineers. . .will  induce  employers 
to  hire  relatively  more  engineers  with  advanced  degrees." 
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4.2 


VOCATIOlUkL  EDUCATION    -  COLLEGE-BASH) 


"College-and  school-based  vocational  education  will  emphasize  general  knowl- 
edge common  to  broad  groups  o£  occupations  in  addition  to  providing  training 
for  specific  skills." 
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4.2 


cf.     4.4    REJIOVAL  OF  CARE3R  TRAIHINCJ  PROM  CAMPUS  -  #R37  (31)- 
C.  #1166. 
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TRY  Am  MSf  ItOT lOH  >  TOOi^TIOllL  SriLL  MAIIMG 


the  Carnegie  Conieslon  observes  that  **inieii  they  do  not  have 
Bklll-tralning  expertise  in  their  own  coapanies,  businesses  will 
seek  agreeaents  with  eduoational  institutions  to  provide  teohni- 
oal  aid  for  the  deTelopaent  of  industry-based  skill-training 
prograas  and  for  the  evaluation  of  suoh  prograas." 
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OOCUPATIOSAL  AHD  VOCATIOKAL  EDUOATION  FUNDS 


«2 


4.2 


The  Carnegie  Commission  recommends  that  "ste ce  plans  should 
place  major  emphasis  on  the  allocation  of  vocational  education 
funds  tc  comprehensive  community  colleges  rather  than  to  post- 
hlgh  school  area  vocational  schools  or  other  noncolleglate 
institutions. " 
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ALLOCATION  OF  FDNDS  FOR  "CAREER"  EDUCATION 


4.2 


Si. 


The  Carnegie  Coomission  observes  that  the  public,  "motivated  by  recognition  of 
a  shift  in  manpower  needs  and  the  rising  costs  of  higher  education,"  has 
"exerted  pressure  for  new  emphasis  on  vocational  or  ' career '  education  in  the 
allocation  of  funds." 
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APDIO-VISUAL  VOCATIONAL  INSTRUCTION 

cf  •     7.3  ADDIO-VISUAL  VOCATIONAL  INSTRUCTION  -  #21  (91)  -    C*  #125l. 
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REIATION  OF  C3RII?ICATI0.;  TO  EMPLOYMENT 
 50 

cf./VHIRING  AND  PROMOTING  PRACTICES  -  #6   (l4)-C.  #1371. 
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^ADJUSTIM'^  T9  "H^ffil'<^  LiBOB  it4»r»"» 

The  CarA«si«  OoamlBBlon  rteonends  that  "More  attention  should  bo 
pSd  ti  tho  occupational  training  Intorooto  of  otudonto,  and  to 
occupational  counsolllng  and  guldanoo  as  studsnts  and  adults  ■••«gr 
to  adjust  to  changing  labor  narkst  conditions. 
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4.2 


NON'IRADITIONAL  SKILLS 


**Many  of  the  nation's  heaviest  future  manpower  needs  will  be  for  skills  which 
have  not  been  taught  In  traditional  college  programs.    Many  colleges  lack  the 
^appropriate  human  and  physical  resources  for  teaching  such  skills.** 
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Of.    3.24    MORI  tfOHTRAPITIOX/lL  STUDSHTS  SaCOURiaBD  -  #21  (11)  - 
C.  #682. 
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"3  4.2 
^    HE^T.TH  HARE  -  PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING 


Cf.    4.11/4.13  -  C.  #971,  #972,  and  #193 

for  InforoMtlon  relative  to  Health  Care  academic  programs 
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OCCOTATIOm  PROGiUMS  -    HEALTH  CARE 

The  Carnegie  Conmissioa  observes  that  "Occupational  programs  should  be  glvenj^j^ 
fullest  support  and  status  within  comminity  colleges***    Of  special  import 
is  the  future  expansion  of  health-service  professions,  the  training  for 
many  of  which  "can  best  be  given  in  the  conmunity  colleges*" 
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4.2 


HEALTH  PIlOFESSIOnS 


Tlie  Carnesic  Coirxiission  reconmends  that  "Vigorous  efforts  should  be  made 
at  the  state  level  to  develop  training  prograr^s  in  nursing  and  allied  health 
professions  in  state  colleGcs  and  coi.Tmunity  colleges  ia  those  states  that 
have  lasficd  in  the  past." 
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4.2 


HEALTH  CARE  EXPERIENCE 


The  Carnegie  Commission  reconmends  that  "there  should  be  increased  emphasis 
in  educational  programs  on  providing  experience  in  working  with  other 
health  care  personnel  as  a  team." 
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«2  HEALTH  C/U^.E  EDUCATION: 

^-  Tlie  Carnegie  Coiranission  recornmends  that  "University  health  science  centers 
i  and  area  health  education  centers  should  provide  leadership  in  encouraging 
-3  the  development  and  expansion  of  continuing  education  programs  for  nurses 
and  allied  health  workers  in  appropriate  educational  institutions^" 
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4.2 

rlKA^Lr^  3SRYICES  -  ADVAN0EI4BNT 

The  Carnegie  Commission  expresses  concern  "vrith  the  grov;th 

of  horizontal  craftlike  professions  in  the  health  services  that 

Impede  vertical  mobility." 
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PROPOSED  LEARNING- TECHNOLOGY  CENTERS 
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DISPERSING  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAMS 


The  need  for  dispersing  some  of  the  university's  ed- 
ucational programs  throughout  the  urban  area  can  be 
seen  in  the: 

*  patterns  of  work 

*  patterns  of  residence 

*  transportation  concerns 

*  need  for  better  utilization  of  physical  facilities 

^em  technological  develcpirents  will  aid  greatly  in 
accomplishing  this  dispersal*  ^ 
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4.3 


MANAGEMENT  POLICIES  •  DEGREE  PRQCKAMS 


^rrhe  Comnlsslon  recooiiiends  that  colleges  and  unlveraltles  use  great 
caution  In  adopting  nev  degree  programs  and  conduct  periodic  reviews 
of  existing  degree  programs »  with  a  view  to  eliminating  those  in  which 
very  few  degrees  are  awarded ,  Aether  or  not  they  are  required  to  do  so 
by  state  coordinating  bodies.^* 
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SPECIALIZED  DEGREE  PROGRAMS  -  MULTICAMPUS  INSTITUTIONS 

"In  nulticampus  institution,  there  is  a  strong  case  for  confining 
highly  specialized  degree  programs  to  only  one  or  two  campuses  within 
the  system." 
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long-uai;ge  FL/j:r>'ii;G  KECEsSiMiY  i:;  ei:gii:eerii:g  prograiis 


4.3 


The  Carnccic  Commission  enipliasizos  the  need  for  long-range  plaiining  in 
en-inooring  programs  to  counteract  the  effects  of  a  fluctuating  job 
market  on  enrollments  (Cf.     4.1    EKGIi^EERIKG  PIlOGii.UIS  -  TRETJDS  11^  EKROLL- 
MEi\T  -  #15  (120)  ).     Tlic  Corrjnission  suggests  that  planning  measures 
include  "adapt (ing)  their  resources  to  long-run  trends  in  the  demand 
for  engineers,  Insofar  as  these  can  be  determined  from  the  various 
available  projections. ..  (and)  uviilizing  temporary  faculty  personnel 
to  some  extent  in  periods  of  sharp  enrollment  increases  in  order  to 
guard  against  having  a  surplus  of  tenured  faculty  members  in  periods 
when  enrollment  falls  off." 
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NEED  FOR  SEIARATE  CONTINUING  EDUCATION  CENTER  FOR  WOKZN? 


4.3 
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The  Carnegie  Commlssioa  observes  that  ^Vhether  there  should  be  a  separate 
ceater  £or  continuing  education  of  women  should  be  decided  in  the  light  of 
the  circumstances  prevailing  on  any  given  campus.    We  believe  that  thesis 
often  a  case  for  a  center  primarily  concerned  with  the  educational  problems 
of  mature  women^  but  that  the  need  for  such  a  center  may  be  transitional  and 
that  in  the  future  the  concept  of  continuing  educational  opportunities  for 
mature  women  is  likely  to  be  so  thoroughly  accepted  that  a  center  especially 
oriented  toward  women *s  problems  may  no  longer  be  deSArable  or  necessary*'' 
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MEED  FOR  REVIEW  OF  COURSE  OFFERINGS 


4.3 
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*^ere  is  an  acute  need  for  policies  requiring  regular  review ,  not  only 
of  proposals  for  new  courses t  but  also  of  existing  course  offerings, 
where  such  policies  are  not  in  effect.    Individual  departments  or 
schools  are  sometimes  prone  to  give  in  to  the  desire  of  a  particular 
faculty  member  to  give  a  course  in  a  specialized  aspect  of  his  discipline 
simply  to  suit  his  own  interests.^* 
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RELEASING  FUHDS  FOR  PROGRAM  CHANGES 

Six  approaches  being  used  by  institutions  of  higher  education  to 
release  funds  for  program  expansion  or  development  include: 

*^  (1)  selective  ci»tbacks^ 

(2)  across-the-board  percentage  cuts  in  budgets ^ 

(3)  consolidation  of  existing  programs » 

(4)  readaptation  of  existing  programs, 

(5)  application  of  Harvard  University's  * every  tub  on  its  own  bottom* 
approach 9  and 

(6)  central  reassignment  of  vacated  positions 


cf  •     9.1  ENSURING  BUDGETARY  FLEXIBILITY  -  #12  (103)  -  C.  #1462. 
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ACADPIIC  COUMSELIHG  -    TESTING  BENEFITS 
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cf.    3.24    TESTING  -  EVAmilNG  NEEDS  AND  ACCOMPLISHMENTS  OF  STUDEHTS 
#13  (53)  -  c.  #836. 
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ACCEPTIIIG  TRANSFER  CREDITS  S 

  I 

cf  •    3«24  ^JiSFER  STUDENTS  •  #2  (12)  for  recocmnendation  to  accept  transfer  ^ 

credits  of  coimminity  college  students   •  C.  #829.  ^ 
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ACADEhgC  AFFAIRS 

cf^    2.12  COLLECTIVE  BARGAIMNG  >  OONTRACT  COVERAGE  >  #16  (49)-  C*  #216  - 
£or  recoomendation  that  academic  affairs  should  be  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  faculty  senate  or  equivalent  councils 
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4.3 


ACADEMIC  POLICIES 


The  institution's  instructional  independence  is  supported  by  the  Carnegie 
Ccninission  in  their  recomoendation  that  academic  policies  set  by  state 
agencies  should  be  broad  in  nature. 

c£.    2.32    STATE  INFLUENCE  -  ACADEMIC  POLICIES  -  #16  (29)-  C.  #288. 
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ATTITPDE-CHANGING  BOLICIES 


**Colle<?es  aud  imiversities  have  a  responsibility  to  develop  policies  specif- 
ically designed  to  bring  about  changes  in  the  attitudes  o£  administrators 
and  faculty  members,  where  these  have  been  antagonistic  to  enrollment  of 
women  in  traditionally  male  fields." 
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3  MANAGING  RESOURCES  IN  COMPENSATORY  EDUCATION 

'rrhe  Coninission  recoranends  that  every  student  accepted  into  a  program 
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requiring  compensatory  education  receive  the  necessary  commitinent  of  resourcefiLT 
to  allov  his  engagement  in  an  appropriate  level  of  course  work  by  the  end  of 
no  more  than  two  years." 
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Department  size  -  more  effective  <,tse  of  ^fsn^.Tc^a — 

To  make  more  effective  ,ise  of  resd^rces  in  relation  to 
the  fitiidents  in  attendance,  the  Commission  suggests: 

"Achieving  minimum  effective  size... for  departments  within 
camp^ises,  particularly  at  the  graduate  level." 
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INSTRTtQTIOlM.L  mENJITTTRBS 

cf.  9.1  BDTTCJLTIOliAL  AMD  GBUERAL  EXPBHDITttRBS  -  #12  (165)  (170) 
card  #1476  and  #  1482. 
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IMPORTANCE  OF  OUTPUT  CRITERIA  YOk  BUDGET  REQUESTS 


cf  •  9.1  RELATION  OF  OUTPUT  CRITERIA  TO  BUDGET  REQUESTS  -  #12  (109)  -  C. 
#  1463. 
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EVALUATING  EDOCATIONM.  ArrnMPT.TSWffiWTS 
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The  Carnegie  Coomlsslon  suggests  a  system  which  *V111  make  possible  the 
Identification  of  each  Individuates  educational  accomplishments  by  specif yln; 
particular  educational  goals ^  educational  activities  undertaken^  and  levels 
accompllshnent  for  such  goals/*    Such  a  system  will  Include  the  following  g 
objectives: 

*\    Colleges  and  universities  will  successfully  resist  pressures 

to  grant  degree  credit  for  those  activities  and  experiences  || 
that  are  not  clearly  planned  as  part  of  an  academic  learning 
program  designed  to  meet  the  educational  goals  recognized  by  the 
degrees  offered.  g]^ 

«    Institutions  of  postsecondary  education  will  grant  degrees ^  cer<- 
tlflcates^  and  honors  at  more  frequent  Intervals  than  they  now  dof^ 

•    Undergraduate  and  professional  degrees  will  Increasingly  become 
only  a  part  of  the  cumulative  record  of  an  Individuates  educa- 
tional accomplishments.    Ultimately »  the  degrees  will  become 
less  important  than  the  total  record  as  evidence  of  such  accom-^ 
pllshments.*' 
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ACADBgC  EVALUATION 

c£.    2.5    DUAL  SYSTEM  OF  ACCREDITATION  -  fH  (7)    £or  Innovatloa  In 
academic  evaluation  -  c«  #327. 
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"he  Carnegie    Ooluiiission  recomraends  that  "There  should  be  '-lo 
erosion  of  intellectual  standards."     The  Conimission  rerrets 
the  aaandoament  of  differential  grading  and  the  renouncln3  of 
standards  v.'hiclx  have  occurred  In  some  Institutions.  The 
Jomnlssion  further  emphasizes  that  lT.provlns  acadei  Ic  quality 
depends  "more  upon  better  policies  than...  on  more  r.ioney." 
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ANTICIPATED  OHA.NGBS  IH  AOADEMIO  EVALUATION 

cf.     4.4    ANTICIPATED  CHANGES  IN  ACADEMIC  EVALUATION 
C.  #1120. 
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SHOaiSR  DB&REE  PREPARATION  TIME 
'3    The  Garnesle  Commission  recommends  that  "the  time  to  get  a 


•^3 
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degree  be  shortened  by  one  year  to  the  B.A.  and  b^  one  or 
two  more  years  to  the  Ph.D.  and  to  M.D.  practice. 


cf.     4.0  DEGREE  STRUCTURES  -  CURREIIT  AlTD  PROPOSED  -  #6  (2P)- 
C.  #889. 

4.4    RSDUCICIG  THE  TIME  FOR  L0V7BR  DIVISION  -  .^6  (I6)  -C.#1116, 
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DSGRSe  STRUCTURE  -  T«;0-YBA.R  AVJARD 

cf.     4.4  TV;0-YEA.R  ACADEMIC  MODULES  AITD  D'3GRBSS  -  ffS  (15)-C.  #1114. 
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4.31 


Degree  Awarding 


"The  ComAiBBion  relteratee  ItB  recoxcmendation  for  greatly 
reducing  the  number  of  different  typee  of  degrees  awarded 


In  higher  edtic  stlon." 
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TV;0-YBA.R  HSA.SSSSSMBNT 

The  Carnegie  Commissloa  suggests  that  "not  only  should  students 
be  encouraged  to  reassess  their  plans  every  two  years,  but 
the  institution  should  also  reassess  each  student.. 

cf.     4*11  BSYOND  LOViER  DIVISIOjI  -  #5  (15)-    C.  #967. 
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Thm  Oan«gl«  Oonisslon  rmecmmmnAm  ooatinuiag  th«  poIioT  of  nomm 
state  iaBtitutlonB  of  higher  education  to  award  eredit  for  vork 
ooapleted  in  a  non-traditional  nay  or  in  a  non-traditionaX  set- 
ting*   Por  ezanple,  the  OoaBiasion  notes  that  **sone  imiTersities 
and  colleges  now  penit  a  portion  of  the  required  credits  for  a 
degree  to  be  earned  through  oorrespondenoe  work  in  oonrses  offer* 
ed  through  Tf  or  radio*  or^by  ezanination  through  the  College- 
Level  Xzaaination  Frogran*^ 
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-  ACADEMIC  CREDIT  FOR    WORK  EXPERIEtiCE 


c£.     6.2  M(»E  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  COMTfUNITY  SERVICE  REC< 
C.  #1221. 
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CRBDIT  FOR  .VORK  SXPSRIilllCE 


The  Oarnegie  Commission  recommends  that  the  "expansion  of  post- 
secondary  educational  opportunities  be  encouraged  outside  the 
formal  college  in  apprenticeship  programs,  proprietary  s'chools, 
in-service  training  in  industry,  and  in  military  prosrams; 
that  appropriate  educational  credit  be  given  for  the  training?: 
received;  and  that  participants  be  eligible,  where  appropriate, 
for  federal  and  state  assistance  available  to  students  in  foricall 
colleges." 
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TRANSFER  CREDIT  -  MILITARY  TRAINING 

^'Educational  activity  provided  by  the  armed  forces  to  officers  and  enlisted 
men  at  postsecondary  levels  will  yield  credit  that  is  widely  accepted  as 
servicemen  are  transferred  from  military  base  to  military  base*    Some  of 
this  instruction  will  be  of  a  quality  that  is  widely  accepted  for 
course  credit  in  civilian  educational  institutions  after  the  serviceman 
student  is  discharged/* 
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SBHBRAL  PHILOSOPHY  OP  COMMITTSE  REGARDING  INNOVATION 


4.4 


Believing  that  the  learning  process  will  continue  to  absorb 
more  and  more  of  the  life  activities  of  mort  Americans,  the 
Samegie  Committee  recommends  that  "-^earning  opportunities 
should  respond  to  the  new  dimensions  of  the  llf e-and-learning 
process. " 
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•The  Coramission  reiterates  the  recommendations  that  were  made  in  its  report 
Less  Time,  More  Options  (#6)  to  encourage  more  flexible  patterns  of  partici- 
pation in  higher  education." 
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PitOPOSSD  MCDIglCATIONS  IK  THE  STRUCTUR3  OF  POSTS  EC  OIIDARY  EDUCATI^ 

The  Carnegie  Commission  proposes  the  following  aodlf Icatlons  In 
the  structure  of  postsecondary  education: 


1. 
2. 

3. 

t 

4. 
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-i   #6  (11-12) 


to 
to 
to 

to 


5.  to 


shorten  the  length  of  time  In  formal  education 
provide  more  options  to  formal  college  education 
make  educational  opportunities  more  appropriate 

to  lifetime  Interests 
make  certain  degrees  more  appropriate  to  the 

positions  to  which  they  lead 
make  educational  opportunities  more  available  to 
more  people.  Including  women,  employed  persons, 
older  people,  and  persons  from  the  lower  income 
levels^ 
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ortiowa 


lbs  Oaraogie  OoniBsloxi  rooouMnds  that  *'8ohoolB  and  ooll«g«8 
should  oxporlMAt  with  dif foront  struetural  nodols  dosignod  to 
proTido  a  atudont  vith  options  that  will  snabls  hia  to  find  ths 
ri^t  program  at  ths  right  tias.    Suoh  sxpsriasntation  ohallsngss 
ths  ourrsnt  struotnrs  and  its  traditional  brsak  bstwssn  sohool 
and  oollsgs  at  ths  snd  of  grads  12.    Libsral  arts  oollsgss  should 
oonsidsr  snrolling  studsnts  as  sarlr  as  grads  11  and  awarding 
ths  baohslor's  dsgrss  aftsr  grads  14  or  15* ••studsnts  should  bs 
abls  to  'tsst  out^  of  higii  sohool  graduation  rsquirsnsnts;  thsrs 
should  bs  szpandsd  prograas  of  oollsgs  orsdit  for  ths  ssnior  jsar 
of  higjh  sohool*  ooneurrsnt  sarollmsnt  of  studsnts  in  sohool  and 
oollsgs.  and  sarly  admission  to  oollsgs;    options  othsr  than 
oollsgs  attsndaaos  should  bs  nads  ayailabls  for  high  sohool  grad- 
uatss*** 
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4.4 


Innovations  In  Instri^ctlon  -  more  effective  iise  of  reso^irces 

To  make  more  effective  yys^  of  resources  in  relation  to  the 
st^idents  in  attendance,  the  Commission  Si^ggests; 

"Creating  more  alternatives  off  campus  through  'open' 
ijniversitites;  credit  by  examination;  and  so  forth ~ 
saving  capital  expendltMres  and  increasing  competition 
vlth  traditional  approaches." 
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4.4 


•Y  ISM: 

Community  colleges  spread  across  the  nation. 

Associate  in  Arts  degrees  generally  available  in  all  colleges. 

**Youth  service"  programs  widely  established. 

State  planning  includes  all  postsecondary  education. 

Federal  support  to  students  includes  all  postsecondary  education. 

The  average  length  of  time  to  a  B.A.  degree  shortened  initially  to 

3H  years,  on  the  average,  and  then  to  3  years. 

The  average  length  of  time  to  a  Ph.D.  degree  shortened  to  4  years 

after  the  B.A. 

The  standard  length  of  time  to  an  M.D.  degree  shortened  to  3  years 
and  of  a  residency  to  3  years. 

The  Master  of  Philosophy  and  Doctor  of  Arts  degrees  generally 
accepted. 

"Sandwich"  programs  introduced  at  more  institutions. 
Experiments  undertaken  with  "open  universities." 
An  **educational  security"  program  in  advanced  planning  stages. 
Tests  fully  developed  and  accepted  in  lieu  of  formal  course  work 
and  in  lieu  of  college  credit.  «m>0: 

.    **Open  universities"  well  established. 

.    An  "educational  security"  program  in  full  operation. 
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These  reforms,  if  accomplished,  would  be  thf  most  «i<m;firflnt 
undertaken  since  the  modem  system  of  highe--  p^nraHnp  pmprged 
from  ttw>  rlaRsiralmllej^e  beginning  a  century  ^go.  "Tf  If  BH 
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To  assure  the  atmosphere  most  conducive  to  beneficial  and  needed  changes, 
the  Carnegie  Commission  suggests  "more  latitude  for  departments  and  schools 
^  and  cluster  and  theme  colleges  to  innovate^  subject  only  to  minimum  standards 
d   in  advance  and  careful  review  subsequently «** 
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ATMOSPHERE  FOR  INNOVATION 


#13  (61) 
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4.4 


INNOVATIONS 


2« 


The  Carnegie  Ccunission  recoinnends  that  public  authorities  should 
influence 9  not  control ,  innovations. 

cf .     2.3    EXTERNAL  INFLUENCE  -  INNOVATIONS    -  #16  (29)  "  C.  #261. 
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ACADEMIC  EXCELLENCE  THROUGH  COOBKRATIOW 

cf.  7.8  COOPERATIVE  LIBERAL  ARTS  CENTERS  -  #9  (94)  for  suggested 
shared  facility  to  provide  academic  support  for  Improved 
undergr«iduate  education  -  C  #1310, 


4.4 
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LEWatSEtP  IN  IMNQgATIOM 


Although  acknowledging  the  Innovative  Impac-:  of  academic  deans  and  Individual 
faculty  meabevs  as  well  as  the  efforts  of  councils  and  boards  of  studies,  the 
Carnegie  Commission  concludes  that  "the  main  Instrument  of  change  hlstorlcall>|| 
In  the  United  States ,  however ,  has  been  the  president  of  the    Institution* « « 
(who)  Is  tae  main  Innovator  at  the  macro  level,  drawing  many  or  most  or  even 
all  his  Ideas  from  faculty  committees  and  faculty  members." 
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STUDBNT/PACULIY  ATTITUDE  TOWARD  CHANGES 


4.4 


cf.     3.22/3.24    CHANGES  DESIRED  BY  STUDENTS  AND  FACULTY  -  #13(2) 

C.  #572. 
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^    P3DSJUL  A.ID  TO  AOADSMIO  i:mOVA.TIOI7S 


4.4 


Of.     3.13     IIATIONAL  POUITDATION  POH  THE  DEVBLOPMETIT  OP  TTiaHBR  BD. 


#i  (45)  -  C.  #522. 
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IMN(n^\TIONS  -  FUNDING 


I 'PI   fhe  Carnegie  Commission  recommends  that  "One  to  three  percent  of  all  funds 

should  be  taken  each  year  from  existing  programs,  set  aside  as  a  self -renewal 
fund,  and  directed  to  new  or  expanded  programs.** 
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PROPOSED  PLOW  OP  BDUOITIOISI  BEYOHD  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 


^1' 


/.  High  school  grcuiuation 


2  After  A.A.  degree 


3.  After  B.A.  degree 


4.  After  MPhil  degree 


5.  After  D, A,  degree 


6.  From  employment 


Enter  employment 

Stop  out  for  work  or  service  experience 
Enter  college 

Enter  employment 

Stop  out  for  work  or  service  experience 
Continue  in  college 

Enter  employment 

Stop  out  for  work  or  service  experience 
Continue  in  college 

Enter  employment 
Continue  in  college 

Receive  Ph.D.  for  published  research  and 
completion  of  any  further  subject  matter 
requirements  deemed  necessary  for  the 
particular  applicant 

Enter  employment 

Receive  Ph.O.  for  published  research 

Receive  certification  of  competence  without 
degree 

Take  achievement  test  for  degree 
Reenter  college  at  any  time 
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-  1101 

mCREASED  FTJXIBILITY  IN  OBTAINING  DEGREE 


4.4 


The  Carnegie  Caamlsslon  notes  the  Increased  flexibility  in  the  options 
available  for  obtaining  college  degrees,  including: 

•  the  College  Level  Examination  Program 

•  tv  and  radio  college-level  courses 
.  ^*Open  University" 

•  external  degree  programs 
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OPriO?<S  AVAILAWT^  TW  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR  OBTAINING  A  DEGREE 

Cf.    #6  Appendix  E  for  details  of  programs  which  are  available  in  the 
United  States  for  obtaining  a  degree. 
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FOTORE  800T2S  FOR  OBTAINING  A  MCRKE 


The  C«nftegie  CoiMlssioa  observes  that  "the  future  holds  the  possibility  fol 
even  greater  flexibility  in  the  routes  by  which  persons  may  obtain  degrees! 


#6  (20) 


Video  cassettes  and  computer-assisted  i  struction  can  turn  the  home  into 
a  classroom.  In  Japan,  the  Ministry  of  tducation  intends  to  establish  an 
^open  university"  by  1972  relying  heavily  on  video  cassettes  that  would 
be  available  on  a  rental  basis. 

Expansion  of  college-level  examination  programs  and  greater  use  of  off- 
campus  in^itructional  programs  may  eventually  make  it  possible  to  earn 
degrees  without  any  colle^;e  residence.  " 
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IHOREA.SSD  AOCBSSIBILITY 


I 


The  Carnegie  Gommission  recommends  "that  alteriiatlve  avenues  by 
which  students  can  earn  degrees  or  complete  a  major  portion 
of  their  work  for  a  degree  be  expanded  to  increase  accessibility 
of  higher  education  for  those  to  vhom  it  is  nov;  unavailable  be- 
cause of  v.'ork  schedules,  £^eOi;raphic  location,  or  responsibilitieil" 
in  the  horiie." 
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4.4 


o,,rr*nt  and  proposed  changes  In  degree  BtrnCtures ; 


'J 


1  Incorporation  of  I  ho  last  year  of  high  school  into  the  first  year  of  college 

2  Ip.corponulon  of  the  first  year  in  colle>:i.»  into  the  last  year  of  high  school 

3  A  change  to  the  t!:ree  ye.ir.  r:itiier  iluin  a  four-year,  bachelor  of  arts  dej:ree 
cither  through  red»!cin?  R^^uiienv^nts  or  through  operating  on  a  year-round 
basis 

4  Credit  given  to  studt»nts  by  examination  for  work  accomplished  outside  the 
formal  classroorii 

5  Integration  of  bachelor  s  and  master's  programs 

6  Mori/ontnl  integral  ion  of  overlapping  or  duplicating  programs 

7  Development  of  nou*  types  of  master  s  programs  that  will  provide  more 
effective  prepaiation  for  teaching  in  community  colleges  and.  to  some  e.v 
tent,  in  four  year  collt  ges  (e.g..  the  \I.  Phil,  degree) 

8  Placing  greater  en;r>h:isis  on  other  two-year  master  s  programs  of  a  piofes- 
siona!  type.  thi-  Master  in  Human  IJio!o>:y  ti.^gree,  which  would  prepare 
an  indi\idual  lo  a  plivsician's  assistant,  to  teach  at  an  appropriate  level, 
or  to  go  on  foi  an  M.D..  D.P.S.,  or  a  Ph.P. 

9  lanphasi/ing  Jevelopnie.n  of  a  tour  \vai  Doctor  of  Arts  degree  as  the 
standard  degree  for  colic teachers  and  for  many  i>ositions  in  government, 
indus^try*  and  acndctnic  ai!n:in!stration 

10    KoJucing  tlie  length  v>f  tin:e  required  to  complete  the  work  for  the  Ph.D. 
and  the  M  I).  Jcvircs 
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OHA>HCxES  IN  D■c.^..^  STRttCTttRB 

"The  Commissioxi  reiterates  the  recommendatloxiB  made  In  its 
report.  Less  Time.  More  Options,  for  changes  in  degree 
s  tr^c  t^res • " 
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4.4 

LENGTH  OF  TIME  TO  EARK  DECREE  i"* 

The  Carnegie  Conmlsslon  recommends  **reduclng  the  length  of  time  it  takes  for 
students  to  earn  degrees*^' 
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Vai^i^3Le         optiq::s   for  stuD^i^s 

Dhe  2':ir.\e^:le  Com-iissiori  reco-'-neads  t  "Iiitroduc  t  lo.--.  of  v 
tl.tie  optio:i5  for  students,  especially  a  t^iree-year  decree 
for 
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4.4 


THRBg-YBlR  B.L. 

**We  (Oamegie  CommiSBlon)  estimate  that  about  one-third 
of  the  capital  costs  that  wonld  have  to  be  incurred  in  the 
19708  to  accomodate  increased  i,ndergrad<(iate  (Enrollment 
co^jld  be  saved  if  there  vare  a  general  shift  to  a  three- 
year  B  •!.•** 
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THREE-TE^  DEGREE  -DANGERS 


The  Carnegie  Conntissioa  warns  that  "A  three-year  degree  can  squeeze  time 
for  broad  learning  more  than  it  squeezes  work  in  the  major  unless  care 
is  taken  to  pcarent  this  from  happening." 


— 


of.    4.0  BRGAD  LEARNING  EXPERIENCE  -  #13  (45)-  #905. 
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SHQRTBR  Ti:^  OPTIOITS  ^'0  SAOHBLOR'S  DEGRBE 

The  Carnegie  Commission  proposes  the  following  alternatives 
to  provide  shorter  time  options  to  the  bachelor  s  degree: 
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3» 


"Specially  designed  three-year  bachelor's  degree  programi| 
Acceleration  through  course  overload  or  summer  school 
College  credit  for  the  senior  year  at  high  school 

through  either  the  accreditation  process  or  testing 
programs  (advanced  placement,  college  level  exam- 
ination program,  or  other  tests) 
Early  admission  of  high  school  students,  either  at  the 

end  of  grade  10  or  grade  11... 
Concurrent  enrollment  in  school  and  college 
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PROPOSED  DEGREE  STROCTPRE 
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TABLE  3    O^gr—  sUucturmm  —  cw^^itt  mttd  ptoposmd 


Proposed 


8-10  or  morct 


Short-term 


Years 


Associate  in  Arts 
(contmuiiity  colleges 
only) 

Bachelor  of  Arts 
Master  of  Arts 


PhD. 


M.D. 

Completion  of 
residency  for 
Medical  Doctors 

Certificate 

(community  colleges 
only) 


2(1  or  iV* 

Later:    I  or  /V>  (2) 

4(3} 
Later:    3  (4) 

Later:    4  (5) 
6(5} 
Later:  5(6) 

8(7} 
Later    7  (8} 


7(6} 
Later:  6(7) 

10(9) 
Later:  9(10) 


Short-term 


De<)ree 


Associate  in  Arts 
(available  tn  all 
colk\}es) 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

Master  of  Arts 
Master  of  Philosophy 

Doctor  of  Arts  and 
Ph.D.  (as  specialist 
degree) 

M.D. 

Completion  of 
residency 


Certificate 
(available  in  all 
colleges) 
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ACCELERATED  DEGREE  PROGRAMS  -  EFFECT  ON  RESOURCE  MANAGEMENT 


4.4 


cf .    3.0  CAI  ^  aL  INVESTMENTS  -  IMPACT  OF  ACCELERATED  DEGREE  PROGRAMS 
#12  (122)-  c.  #  345. 
9.1    0PERATIH6  COSTS  >  SAVINGS  THROUGH  INSTRUCTIONAL  INNOVATIONS 
#6  (23)  -  C.  #1469. 
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TWO-YBA.R  AGADBI'IIO  MODULES  AND  DEGREES 

The  Carnegie  Commission  recommends  that  "a  degree  (or  other 
form  of  credit)  be  made  available  to  students  at  least  every 
two  years  in  their  careero  ^and  in  some  cases  every  year)." 
The  Cotnmissloa  suggests  a  four-level  stri -ture  (A. A.,  3. A., 
M.Phil.,  D.A.  or  Ph.D.)  instead  of  the  present  system. 
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'5    cf.     4.31  TWO-YEAR  REASSESSMENT  -  #6   (15)  -  C.  #1082 
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4.4 


DE(3tEE  AWARDING  AFTER  TWO-YEAR  MODULE  OF  LEARNINC 


In  proposing  moiE  options  for  postsecondary  education,  the  Carnegie  Coiniil88loii| 
recognizes  the  desirability  of  shorter  "modules  of  learning."  Following 
the  suggestion,  therefore,  the  Commission  proposes  "that  a  degree  be  avail- 
able after  each  two-year  module  In  colleges  and  universities." 
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ITh*  Oanwgie  OoBBlssloa  supports  its  r«oon«adatio&  that  the 
ItlM  to  got  aa  uadorgraduato  dogroo  bo  shortoaod  by  oao  jaar  by 
■ttggootiag  that  '^gh  sohoolo  oaa  bo  aeeroditod  by  stato  uaiTor- 
■ity  systoas  aad  by  ooasortia  of  prlTato  oollogos  to  glvo  tho 
loqulTaloat  of  tho  first  yoar  of  work  la  oollogo.** 
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The  Carnegie  Commission  suggests  that  "the  first  year  in  college 
3  can  also  be  made  more  challenging  and  useful.     Thus  the  lower 
3|  division  in  college  could  soon  become  a  one-year  program  ex- 
cept for  those  needing  remedial  work." 
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4.4 


O^E'YMR  LOWER  DIVISION 
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4.4 


|iatzaa4«r  Mood  disagr^os  with  tht  Oaratgit  CoBBission'i  proposal 
to  liaTt  tlio  trmmhmmn  yoar  of  oollogs  coBplotod  in  tht  last  jsar 
of  high  sohool    (Of.    4.4    SXDUOItfO  THB  TINS  FOR  LOVBR  DIVISIOV- 

|#6  (pp.  15-16)  -  c.  #1116) 

I  Mood  aaintains  that  tht  priaarj  purposo  of  highor  eduoation 
should  bs  to  pro¥id«  a  situation  in  which  youth  can  praotioa 
■akiag  basic  dsoisions  af footing  thsir  own  livss  (Of.  1.4 

ISTODSR-ORISITID  GOIL  OP  I1STITUTI09  -  #H37  (67)-  C.  #136.) 

Mood  silpports  his  objection  to  tht  Ooaaission's  rsooamndation 
by  doclariag  that  "tht  goal  (roYiowsd  aboTo)  cannot  bo  oarriod 
out  Tory  offootiToly  in  high  school  bscauss  youths  in  high  school 
ars  too  Buoh  under  the  influence  of  adults— particularly  parents*' 
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4.4 


|Al«xftad«r  Mood  reeoaa«ads  tliat  "High«r  eduoation  should  abandon 
lt«  cttrtifloatlon  function. •• (which)  conflicts  with  the  education' 
lal  aim  of  higher  education;    it  puts  students  and  professors  in 
I  an  advarsary  position  with  respect  to  each  other  whereas  truo 
education  requires  that  they  be  in  collaboration.** 
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▲l«zaBd«r  Mood  assorts  that  la  tho  f  uturo  studo&ts  will  no  longor 
bo  olassifiod  aooording  to  tho  prosoat  sjstoa  of  aeadoaie  ovalu- 
atioa.    Mood  goos  so  far  as  to  aaiataia  that  "it  is  a  roasoaablo 
assuaptioa  that  hi^or  oduoatioa  will  sooa  dlTost  itsolf  of  all 
tho  aatioduoatioaal  paraphomalia  haTiag  to  do  with  ozaainatioasy 

grados,  dogroos,  oortifioatioa*  traaseripts,  aad  tho  liko.  That 
siaglo  rofora  aay  do  aoro  thaa  aaythiag  also  to  iaeroaso  tho 
offoetiToaoss  of  iastitutioas  of  highor  oduoatioa  ia  faeilitatiag 
loaraiag." 
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4.4 


INNOVATIVE  OUTCOI^E  MEASUREMENTS 


Alexander  Mood  recommends  that  '^Teaching  should  be  evaluated. 
A  major  component  of  the  evaluation  would  be  Judgment  of  a 
teacher^s  competence  by  his  students.    Another  might  be  measure- 
ment of  how  much  students  have  learned  using  tests  given  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  course.    Another  might  be  the  extent 
to  which  students  were  stimulated  to  continue  studying  the 
subject  as  measured  by  their  rate  of  enrollment  in  more  ad- 
vanced courses." 
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THE  ABOLITIOW  OF  GRADES  AMD  THE  ELIMmTION  OF  REQUIRED  COPRSES 

The  Carnegie  Coomlsslon  reports  that  "there  Is  no  general  agreemfent  on 
two  other  widely  discussed  changes: 
the  abolition  of  grades 
the  elimination  o£  all  required  courses** 

cf.    3.22/3.24    STUDENT  AND  FACULTY  VIWPOINTS  ON  CHANGES  -  #13  (14)  - 
C.  #572. 
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EXPANDED  TRANSCRIPT 
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In  suggesting  "more  emphasis  on  a  cumulative  record  of  achievement  and  less 
on  the  academic  degree  by  ltsel£,"  the  Carnegie  Commission  recommends  "an 
expanded  version  of  the  transcript  with  enhanced  attention  to  other  methods 
of  accomplishment  In  addition  to  the  receipt  of  a  degree  or  even  In  lieu  of 
a  degree*"    The  Commission  suggests  Including  "credit  by  examination,  extra- 
curricular activities 9  service  experience,  and  so  forth." 

One  drawback  to  the  expanded  transcript  noted  by  the  Commission  Is  the 
possible  hesitancy  of  employers  to  use  a  method  of  evaluation  which  "Is 
more  time-consuming  and  Involves  more  Judgment  than  notation  of  a  degree 
earned." 
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FTOTOIHG  FOR  DBVBLOPMBHT  OF  HBW  TBOHMIQUBS  FOR  ISSBSSIHG  COMPBTBI- 
CIK  - 


B 

8. 


Of.    3.13    GRMITS  FOR  TESTIHG  COMPBTBIOIBS  -  #1A  (117)  -  C.  #512. 
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LOOSEKING  EDUCATIONAL  STRUCTURES 

The  Carnegie  Commission  reconmends  "loosening  educational  structures  and 
"bj  rules  so  that  young  persons  can  stop  out  of  education  and  adults  can  enter 
•fll  more  readily." 
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TECHNOLOGICAL  IHyOVATIONS 
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INFORMATIONAL  TECHNOLOGY 


FIGURE  I  Z3>tin%mted  usm 
in  hiijh^f  mtiucMiion 

1970 


Research 
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1990  2000  2010 


Administration 


Library 


Instruction 


Experimentation 
and  development 


GeneraUy  introduced 
:  :  :|  Generatty  in  use 
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RCE :    Staff  of  the  Cai  ncgie  Commission  on  Higher  Education. 
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FACULTY  EXPECTATIONS  in  TECHNOLOGY 
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TABLE  I  FmcuHf  tn*mn  pndivtions  ot  mvmilmbilitf  mod  roulina  undergraduaf  and  grmduatm  una. 
tuHl  tmchnotogists'  mean  pradictions  cl  routina  usa  ot  nina  basic  tachnologiaa 


Faculty 
predictions 
•  of  avail- 

Technologists  * 
predictions 
of  routine 
use 

Faculty 
predictions 
of  routine 

MAC  /Wr 

u  nde  rg  rad  ua  tes 

Faculty 
predictions 
of  routine 
use  for 
graduates 

Routine  audiovisual  technology 

1972 

1974 

1975 

1989 

Programmed  instruction 

1975 

1976 

Routine  computer-assisted 

instruction 

1977 

1979 

1982 

1992 

Computer  simulation 

1979 

1979 

1983 

1985 

Advanced  coph pu  te r-assis ted 

1996 

instruction 

19B4 

1989 

1992 

Computer-  managed  instrttctio  n 

1986 

198S 

1995 

2005 

Remote  classroom  feedback 

1974 

1979 

1984 

1996 

Student-initiated  access  to 

198^ 

audiovisual 

1975 

1979 

1979 

Computer  aif^ed  course  design 

1983 

1983 

1992 

2003 

SOtUCt:    Wiiccx.  1572.                                                            .  . 
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'tl   IHaOYATIONS  IN  ACADEMIC  SUPPORT  -  AUDI0-VISI3AL  AIDS 
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cf .     7.8     INNOVATIONS  -  THE  VIDEO  UNIVERSITY  -#R37  -  C.#1306 
7.8     USE  OP  TELEVISION"  NETV/ORK  -  ^R37  (48)  -  c.  #1305 
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The  Carnegie  Commission  recomnetids  that  "There  should  be  greater 
ase  of  the  aew  electronic  technology  as  a  supplement  to  and  an 
alternative  for.  traditional  teachliitT-, " 
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IlISTRUCTIOI-aL  USS  OP  COMPUTER 
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Cf.     7.4     I:TSTRUCTI0:;AL  UC33  of  computer  -  ^11  (22-23)-  C.  #1281. 
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I^JCaSkSED  'JS3  OP  TflCHIIOLOGY 
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IBCHtlOLOaY  AND  INSTRUCTION 

Of.    l.Zf/l'^  all  headlngs-for  Information  relative  to  technology 
and  instruction  -  Cards  #1253  -  #1280. 
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SUPPORT  FOR  STSTBIUTIC  BXPSRIMBMTS  WITH  RBMBDIAL  EDOOATIOM 
Of.     3.13    GRIHTS  FOR  REMEDIAL  BDUCATIOH  -  #14  (117)-  C.  #513. 
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4.4 

RESPONDING  TO  NEEDS  OF  EDUCATIQIIALLY  DISADVANTAGED  THROUGH  >  FOUNDATION  YEAR^ 

**The  CoDinission  recomnends  the  initiation  of  programs  for  an  individualized 
'foundation  year**  available  on  an  optional  basis  to  all  interested 
students." 
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*flrstoyear  period  in  which  students  are  given  intensive  counseling  <;nd 
wide  latitude  to  find  a  program  that  fits  their  interests  and  needs. 


cf.    8.3    C.  #1333,  #1334 

infonaatloa  about  the  ''Foundation  Year** 


£or  detailed 
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cf.     3.23     USE  OP  SENERALISTS  ON  FACULTIES  '  #R37  (30)  -  C.  #858. 
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NEW  METHODS  OF  EVALUATING  TEACHING  PERFORM^tiCE 


In  addition  to  the  standard  methods  of  evaluating  teaching  performance, 
the  Carnegie  Commission  suggests: 


•incorporating  students  into  the  evaluation  process 
.  assigning  teaching  loads  in  universities  differentially 
.  allowing  superior  teachers  to  rise  more  nearly  to  as  high 

levels  as  superior  research  persons 
.  establishing  Doctor  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Philosophy  degrees 
•  applying  greater  emphasis  on  awards  to  honor  outstanding 
.  creating  "teaching  funds"  to  parallel  research  funds 
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4.4 


DETlBIII»I«g  DBSnULBILITY  OF  BXPMtllgf^^T.  ppna^^A^ifS 


The  Oarn«gi«  OcMmiBsion  reoonends  that  **both  planning  agenelts 
and  urban-located  institutions  review  and  aaalyse  the  educational 
resources  in  their  areas  and  the  educational  needs  of  urban 
students  to  determine  whether  use  of  such  experimental  approaches 
as  those  described  above,  or  others  that  may  be  developed  are 
desirable  to  expand  effective  options  for  postseoondarj  education 
al  opportunities  in  the  metropolitan  areas." 
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A  LIYIi^G«FOgUSED  CURRICULUI'^ 
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Alexander  Mood  suggests  that  future  curriculum    would  be 
organized  to  focus  on  the  basic  decisions  that  young  adults 
make  about  how  they  plan  to  live."    Mood  elaborates  by  detai 
Ing  hovj  "courses  and  seminars  would  deal  with  the  range^of 
workable  personal  philosophies  and  their  pros  and  cons,     as  wel^ 
as  "with  aiodels  of  social  organization  of  the  future. 
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.^ggP  FOR  HIGHLY  PERSONALIZED  SDUCATION 

cf.  lA  STUDEKT-ORIEUTED  GOAL  OP  FUTURE  INSTITUTIONS  -  #37  (32)- 
C.  #137  -  for  author's  suggestion  that  the  student-oriented 

goals  of  future  institutions  can  be  accomplished  only 

by  "highly  personalized  education." 
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CHANGES  IN  STUDENT  INTERESTS  AND  COtXERNS 


Cf .    4.  0    PROGRAM  RESPONSE  TO  aLUJGING  NEEDS  IK  OCCUPATIONAL  FORCE  -^15  (21)- 
C*  #  919. 

?!       for  Comnls'slon's  recoramcndation  that  flexibility  should  be  exercised  In 
changing  programs  to  meet  new  student  Interest  and  concerns  in  career 
opportunities* 
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DEVELQgMENT  OF  NEW  PROGRAMS  «  FWJCTIONS 


4.4 


cf.    1.0  EDUCATIONAL  MISSION  CONSIDERATION  -  #21  (99-100)  for  relationship 
between  mission  and  development  of  new  programs  or  establishment 
of  new  educ&«:ional  functions  ~  C*  #  13. 
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4.4 


-  BBORGAMIZATIOM  OF  OlIBRIOUIA  TO  AVOID  HASTPUL  DUPLIOATIOM 

▲l«xaiid«r  Mood  suggosto  that  "Ourrioulm  should  bt  rtorganistd  to 
oaablft  porsoBB  to  olimb  oaroor  laddors  without  wasteful  duplioa- 
_ tion  of  tduoatioaal  tffort  (as,  for  tzaapls,  nursts  Bust  undtr- 
^tako  if  thS7  wish  to  bsooao  N.D.'s).** 
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Ci\REER  TRAIN IKG  LADDERS 


The  Carnegie  Commission  recommends  that  "In  virtually  all  orofcssional 
fields,  increased  attention  should  be  devoted  to  providing  students  with 
opportunities  to  proceed  along  carefully  planned  and  at  the  same  time 
flexible  career  training  ladders." 
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EDUCATION  LEAVE  PROGRAMS 


"Enlisted  men,  as  well  as  officers,  will  have  increasing  opportunities  to 
participate  in  postsecoudary  education  at  civilian  centers  of  postsecondary 
learning  through  education  leave  programs  subsidized  by  the  armed  services «**| 
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tlL  IDUCATIOM  ODHRIOULaH  IM  THB 


▲l«mid«r  Mood  suggests  that  in  ths  f uturs  gsasral  sduoatlon 
"will  bs  priaarlly  ooaosrnsd  irith  broad  gsnsral  sduoatlon 
spsoifioally  ocziosrnad  with  helping  students  orient  theaselTes* 
It  will  not  be  oonoemed  vith  preparation  of  oareers  but  with 
developing  personal  orlterla  for  ohdoe  of  oareers  and  oholee 
of  lifestyles.**    What  auttior  Mood  oontlnues  to  suggest  is  the 
removal  of  oareer  training  and  the  traditional  oultural  (bourses 
froa  the  ourrioulun*  an  notion  vhioh  irill  alter  not  onlj  the 
oharaeter  of  undergraduate  education  but  ^Iso  its  duration. 
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4.4 


JOINT  DEGREE  PROGRAMS 

"Professional  schools  and  academic  departments  should  cooperate  in  the 
development  of  joint  degree  programs  in  response  to  emerging  societal 
problems  and  in  response  co  the  advancement  of  knowledge  or  technological 
change." 
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4.^ 


OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  RBi:!?TRY 


The  Oarnegie  Commission  recommends  that  "opportunities  be  creat 
Tor  persons  to  reenter  higher  education  throughout  their  active 
careers  In  regular  daytime  classes,  nighttime  classes,  summer 
courses,  and  special  short-term  programs,  with  degrees  and 
certificates  available  as  appropriate." 
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**SHORT-CYCLE"  PROGRAMS 
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To  assure  more  opportunities  in  colleges  for  part-time  and  for  adult  students 
the  Carnegie  Commission  recommends  "more  'short-cycle'  programs." 
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4.4 

IMDEPENDEWT  STUDY    -  ADVANTAGES 

'^Independent  study  courses  encourage  flexibility  and  variety,  and  can 
u        be  tailored  to  the  student's  individual  interests.    They  also  facilitate 
the  dropping  of  course  offerings  that  are  attracting  too  few  students." 
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IKNOVATIVE  PROGRAIIS  11^  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION  FOR  ADULTS 
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Cf.    4.1  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION  PROGRAMS  -  TRENDS  IN  EI^ROLLMENT  -  #15 
(118-119)  for  Carnegie  Coranission  recognition  of  attractiveness  of 
business  administration  programs  which  utilize  external  degree 
and  part-time  study.  Card  #948. 
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^\Di\PTATION  OF  TEACIIER-TI^iiluIKG  PROGRAi-lS  TO  CI1AI^;GII;G  NEEDS 


Tlic  Carnegie  Commission  recommends  that  "High  priority  should  be  given  to 
adaptation  of  teacher-training  programs  to  changing  needs*    There  should  be 
increased  emphasis  on  specialized  training  to  prepare  teachers  for  service 
in  ghetto  schools,  in  programs  for  mentally  retarded  or  physically  handi- 
capped children,  in  early  child  development  programs  and  day-care  centers, 
and  in  vocational  education  programs." 


g  #15  (79-80) 
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4.4 


"SAjIDVaCH"  PROGRAMS 

The  Carnegie  Cotnmission  recommends  that  "opportunities  be 
expanded  for  students  to  alternate  employment  and  study,  such 
as  the   'sandwich'   programs  In  Great  Britain  and  the  programs 
at  some  American  colleges." 
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cf.  #6  (39-40)  Appendix  C:  Sandwich  Programs  In  Great  Britain 
and  Cooperative  Education  Programs  in  the  United  States 
for  details  of  recommended  combinations  of  work/study 
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IKCORPORATION  OF  CLIKICAL  OR  OPERATIOKAL  EXPe<IEI\CE 


••All  prosrams  of  professional  education  involving  human  services  should 
seek  to  incorporate  clinical  or  operational  experience  in  the  studentte 
training,  but  we  v/ould  also  warn  that  successful  clincial  training 
requires  careful  planning,  evaluation,  and  adaptation  to  changing  needs 


#15  (140-141) 
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4.4 

RBA^OTIOII  OP  lABOR  TO  IKtlOVATIOITS  IN  COMBINIITG  \iORK  A.ND  SCHOOL 


cf.     2.34    IA30R  MA.RKET  RUL3S  AND  POLICIES  IN  RELATION  TO 
EDUCATIONAL  TRENDS  -  #1  5  (180)-  c.  #316. 
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♦.QRK  BXPSRISITOE  R3CQOEl'JD3D 

cf.     3.25     SUGGSSTED  '..'ORK  EXPERIENCE  -  #6  (28)-  C.  #868. 
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MON-TBADITIONAL  STUDENT 


cf.     3.24  for  specific  observations  about  the  non- traditional  student-  Cards 
#679  -  #690. 
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MOM-TBADITIONAL  STDDY  -  ADULT  LEARNIMG 

CF.    3.24    SOURCES  OP  ADULT  LEARNING  ACTIVITY  -  #21  (30)  "  C.  #720. 
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STEP-OUT/ STEP« IN  and  PART-TIME  STUDY 


-3 


"Most  professional  schools  and  academ'c  departments  should  be  actively 
involved,  along  «ith  their  institutions,  in  developing  policies  that 
encourage  students  to  stop  out  between  high  school  and  college,  or  after 
several  years  of  undergraduate  education,  or  between  undergraduate  and 
graduate  work,  and  that  assist  those  students  to  gain  relevant  work 
experience  during  periods  away  from  school.    Of  equal  importance  are 
policies  that  facilitate  part-time  study  for  the  working  student." 
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NCTrntADITIONAL  STUDY  PROGRAMS  -  NEEDS  OF  WOMEN 

"The  Cooanlsslon  reiterates  its  support  of  the  development  of  external  degree | 
and  other  nontraditional  study  programs,  emphasizing  the  need,  that  has  not 
in  all  cases  been  observed,  for  high  quality  in  such  programs.    They  are 
especially  important  in  relation  to  the  special  needs  of  mature  married 
women  for  continuing  education." 


cf.     3.24    REIATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  NONTRADITIONAL  STUDIES  AND  TRADITIONAL 
ADMISSIONS  -  #20  (153)  -  C.  #810. 


#20  (157-158) 
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COURSES  ON  WOMEN  AMD  INTERDISCIPLmRY  WOMEN'S  STUDY  PROGRAMS 


4.4  § 


"The  movement  to  introduce  courses  on  wom«n  and  interdisciplinary  women's 
study  programs  should  be  encouraged  by  institutions  of  higher  education, 
at  least  on  a  transitional  basis,  but  these  courses  and  programs  should  be 
organized  within  existing  disciplines  and  not  under  separate  departments  of 
women's  studies •" 


a  #20  (80) 
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mSTRUCTIOH  FOR  PRISONERS 


"Educatloaal  institutions  located  within  accessible  range  of  prisons  and 
having  at  their  disposal  well-developed  instruction  technology  will  make 
remote-access  instruction  and  independent  learning  materials  available  to 
prison  education  programs  ?t  minimum  costs.*' 
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QFF-.CAMPUS  INSTRUCTION 


"Colleges  and  universities  are  increasingly  recogniz- 
ing that  net  all  instruction  must  take  place  on  the 
campus." 
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Th«  OarxLcgi*  ConisBion  ncoHaftnds  that  '*ttrbmn  caapiises,  in  ap-  m 
propriat*  instancas,  of far  cartain  portiona  of  thair  prograaa  In  g 
off-eaapua  facilities— at  industrial  plants,  in  biisinass  and  > 


 ipus   _  . 

govamaant  offioaa.  and  at  public  libraries  and  schoolroona  in 
raaidantial  areaa*" 
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REMOVAL  OF  CAREER  TRAINING  PROM  CAMPUS 


4.4 


Alexander  Hood  suggests  that  perhaps  the  most  profound  ma^or 
change  in  higher  education  "will  be  removal  of  career  training 
from  the  campus  to  places  where  experts  are  pursuing  those 


careers."  These  institutions  and  individuals 
in  the  real  world  of  employment  will  not  only 
activities  to  include  acceptance  and  training 
but  also  eventually  "take  some  responsibility 


their  trained  apprentices  themselves 
opportunities  for  them  elsewhere." 


vrho  are  successful 
"enlarge  their 
of  apprentices" 
for  employing 


or  for  findln<^  employment 


#R37  (31) 
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7  .  4  .  2  .  L 


▲l«zaBd«r  Mood  roooamonda  that  "loamlBg  •ituations  should  be  do- 
▼lood  vhieh  vould  get  students  off  the  campus  a  large  part  of  the 
time  and  Into  the  real  world  lihere  they  vould  learn  fron  real 
aotiyities." 
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4.4 


EXTSXSkL  DEGREE  PROGBAtS 


I: 


The  Carnegie  Coomisslon  recommends  the  "development  of  new  educational 
opportunities  such  as  in  specialized  ^open  universities*  aad  in  other 
external  degree  programs*"    The  Commission  warns,  however,  that  "These 
external  degree  programs  are,  however,  in  an  experimental  period  of  develop- 
ment, and  neither  their  attractiveness  nor  their  quality  has  as  yet  been 
fully  demonstrated «" 
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SUPPORT  FOR  EXTERNAL  DEGREE  SYSTEIiS  AND  OPEN  UNIVERSITIES 

cf.    3.12,  3.13,  3.14  FUNDS  FOR  INNOVATIONS-  #9  (117)  for  recommendation 
of  financial  support  for  Innovative  programs  and  their  evaluation  ~ 
C.  #439. 
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IMPACT  OF  EXTERNAL  DEGREE  PROGRAMS  AND  OPEN  UNIVERSITIES 

The  Cooroissioa  emphasizes  tite  importance  of  continuous  evaluation  of  the 
external  degree  programs  and  op^n  universities  and  of  continuous  study  of 
their  Impact  on  the  needs  for  new  Institutions  In  urban  areas  by  state  and 
local  planning  bodies. 

cf .     1.1  NEED  FOR  NEW  COLLEGES  IN  URBAN  AREAS    -  #9  (98-104).  c.  #90. 
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OPEN  UNIVERSITIES  AND  OTHER  INNOVATIONS 

Ttie  Carnegie  Coninlssion  recommends  ^'dispersing  opportunities  beyond  the 
conventional  campus  through  *open  universities^ ^  external  degree  programs, 
video  cassettes,  and  other  new  institutional  devices  and  new  technology 
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EXPERIMENTAL  COLLEGSS  k»k 

The  Minnesota  Metropolitan  State  College  has  instituted 
a  complete  innovative  instructional  program: 

"  ♦  It  is  designed* especially  for  adults  in  an  urban 
area 

•  It  has  no  campus  of  its  own- the  city  is  its  campus 

♦  It  has  no  terms. • .it  operates  on  a  continual  basis.  •  • 

♦The  degree  is  earned  on  the  basis  of  demonstrated 

competencies  rather  than  on  accumulation  of  credits^" 
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\  The  UUU  projects  seek  **to  build  highly  Individiialized  and 
flexible  programs  of  learning,  making  use  of  new  and  largely 
untapped  resotirces  for  teaching  and  learning;  in  most,  the  role 
of  the  instructor  is  redefined  as  facilitator  and  coparticipant 
in  the  planning  and  design  of  the  student's  learning  experience 
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4.4 


UNIVERSITY  WITHOUT  WALLS 


Sone  of  the  UWW  projects  continue  to  translate  the  learning 
experience  into  credits  earned  while  others  are  attempting  to 
break  away  frcm  the  credit  hour  formula.     Some  have  adopted  the 
learning  contract  where  a  student  specifies  objectives  he  hopes 
to  achieve,  and  how  and  when  he  hopes  to  accomplish  them.** 
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4.4 


5  CRITICISM  OF  UNIVERSITY  WITHOUT  WALLS 


The  Carnegie  Coomlssloa  warns  that  a  weakness  of  some  UWW 
programs  is  that  "...  credit  is  granted  for  the  experience, 
occasionally  retroactively,  without  any  effort  to  determine 
the  educational  results  of  the  experience.*' 
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4.4 


IMLBMIWa  PAYILI0M8 


thm  Oara«si«  OonlBSion  proposes  '*The  crsation  of  'Learning 
BsTllions'  in  denselj  populated  neighborhoods  where  people  can 
drop  in  to  studj  and  to  discuss  their  studies." 
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4.4 


LEARNIHG  PAVILIONS 


•^Learning  Pavilions  designed  and  operated  to  encourage  and  facilitate  inde<* 
pendent  adult  learning  will  be  developed  in  urhan  centers  and  in  areas  that 
are  remote  £rom  institutions  of  postsecondary  education.'*    Such  Learning 
Pavilions  might  include: 

1.  central  individual  study  room 

2.  seminar  rooms 

3.  tutorial  rooms 

4.  counseling  offices 

5.  administrative  offices 

6.  technical  support  and  storage  room 
7«    typing  rooms 

8«    child  care  center 
9.    parking  lot 

(cf •    #21    (107-108)  for  detailed  description  of  facilities) 


#21  (97,  107-108) 
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LEARNING  PAVILIONS 

The  Carnegie  Conmlssioii  recommends  the  establlsfaraent  o£  learning 
pavilions  which  would  "provide  a  home  base  for  adult  learners, 
technological  aids  for  independent  study,  basic  education 
programs  and  generfil  education  discussion  groups." 
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PBOGRAM  PROPOSALS  -  rxK9fTWi  PIYIMOIS  4.^f 
Th*  C««l?»|Sfif;<«y"?^«i  learning  pavilions  attach- 

ed to  community  colleges  and  to  comprehensive  col- 
leges directed  toward  the  learning  needs  of  adults 
through  the  new  technology,  discussion  groups,  and 
other  methods.  We  (Carnegie  Commission)  suggest 
that  the  new  program  for  support  of  innovative  ef- 
forts by  higher  education  within  HEW  be  open  to 
such  proposals.  " 
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RSJIONAL  LIoSaAL  ARTS  CMTB3S 


cf.     7.8     RS»IOriAL  LIBERAL  ARTS  CBIITERS  -  #1  (45)  -  C.  #1309. 


TO' 


-3  THE  COLLEGE  FOR  HIMAN  SERVICES 

•  The  College  for  Human  Services  in  New  York  has  established  a 
z  close  interaction  with  relevant  service  agencies  transforming 
^  each  agencies  Into  "a  stjpplementary  educational  Institution.  * 
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EXPERIMENTAL  UNDERTAKINGS  RECOMMENDED  IN  TEACHER  TRAINING 

^rrhe  Comnission  also  endorses  an  intensive  research  and  experimental  under- 
taking in  the  area  of  education  similar  to  that  made  possible  in  medical 
practice  through  the  National  Institutes  of  Health*** 
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NEED  FOR  INNOVATIONS  IN  TEACHER  TRAINING 


4.4 


'•As  school  systems  are  effectively  desegregated,  universities  and  colleges 
must  concentrate  greater  resources  in  the  development  of  new  currlcular 
materials  and  teaching  techniques  to  reach  more  heterogeneous  classroom 
populations .We  need  to  know  much  more  about  what  to  teach  and  how  to 
teach  it,  and  about  how  to  train  those  who  do  the  teaching." 

cf.     4.11/4.12/4.13    NEED  FOR  TRAINING  TEACHERS  OF  EDUCATIONALLY  DISADVANTAG£< 

#2  (6)-    C.  #983. 
3.12/3.13        STATE  AND  FEDERAL  FUNDS  FOR  TRAINING  TEACHERS  OF 
EDUCATIONALLY  DISADVANTAGED  #2  (6;  -    C.  #438. 
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cf.     4.12,  4.13  CONSORTIUM  ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  PH.D.  PROGRAMS  - 
#15  (160)     -  C.  #1031. 
4.12,  4.12  REGIONAL  DOCTORAL  PROGRAMS  -  #15  (l60)  -  C.  #1012. 
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d    UErt  GRADUATE  PESREES 


cf.     4.12/4.13    mSTBR  OP  PHILOSOPHY  DEGREE,  M.E.A.,  AND  M.H.B. 
#6  (1  5)-  c.  #1003. 
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mOYAtlYE  BITS  OF  AWTIfT*^  T>»fi»« 


4.4 


The  0«rn«8i«  OoaBission  •uggcsts  that  th«  Ph.S.  d«gr««  "ahoulA 
b«  aTailAbl*  Bubtequt&tljt  o&  applioatioiit  to  holders  of  a  Maetorg 
or  Phllosophj  or  a  Doctor  of  Arts  who  oan  shov,  through  ■Inlsim 
ooiirse  work  or  through  profioisnoy  osrtifioatss  or  sxaalnation, 
tho  asosssary  background »  and  nho  also  publish  an  Important  work 
of  original  rsssaroh  or  vho  prsssnt  a  satisfaetorj  dlsssrtation. " 
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Xhs  Ooaaission  supports  this  position  bj  szplaining  that  "ths 
ooBpstitiTS  tsst  of  important  rsssaroh  published  will  oftsn  bs 
bottsr  proof  of  ability  than  an  intsmally  svaluatsd  disssrta- 

tion." 
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4.4 


PRQPBSSIOMAL  DOCTORATSS 


Xhe  Carnegie  Conmilsslon  recommends  that  "In  much  the  same  way 
that  the  D.A.  Is  designed  for  those  going  Into  college  teaching, | 
a  greater  use  should  be  made  of  professional  doctorates  for 
clinical  practice  in  psychology,  social  work,  and  other  fields 
in  which  the  emphasis  is  less  on  research  and  more  on  practice 
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The  Carnegie  Oommlsslon  "favor(s)  a  Doctor  of  Arts  degree  for 
the  nonresearch  teacher." 

cf.     4.12/4.13  DOCTOR  OP  ARTS  DEGREE  -        (16-18)  for  a  de- 
tailed explanation  of  degree    -  C.  #1018.  * 
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EXPERi:4£SrTATI0N  WITH  DOCTOR  OF  ARTS  DEGREES 


4.4 


Cf.     1.0  AVOIDIIIG  DUPLICATION  OP  FUNCTION  -  #19  (40)  for  recom 
mendation  that  doctor  of  arts  become  alternative  to 
research  oriented  Ph.D.  Card  #17. 
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Him  raiORITY  JOR  BESBIRCH 

Ih«  Oarnttgl*  Couisslon  reoonendB  that  **Wlthlii  the  of 

r«8«areh  ruadlng  vhlch  we  reoom*nd«d  in  Qiiallty  Bgu^litT. 

(Of.     3.13    fEDBRlL  SUPPORT  FOR  RBSBIRCH  -  #11.  (25)  -  C.  #498.) 

hleh  priority  be  given  to  both  baslo  end  applied  social  solence 
research.  " 
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RESEARCH  -  A  NATIONAL  CONCERN 

cf.  -  1.3  National  effects  of  RESEi&cH  -  #12  (73)  -  c.  #105. 
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"V«  (Carntgl*  OoijBissioii)  b«li«Ttt  that  tli«  Mtrriag*  of  higher 
•dueation  and  r«B«areli  as  it  haa  daTalopad  in  Ihis  oountxy  taaa 
'31  produced,  in  ganaral,  daaonatrablj  superior  results*  •  •  .the 
HsI  use  of  reasonable  portions  of  uniTsrsity  faoultj  aembers*  time 
on  researelL  should  be  regarded  as  desirable.  ** 
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ELDimTIOM  Of  SBOMT  RBSBiROH 
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The  Carnegie  OoaBlBBlon  reooaaends  j»:%t  *^kl\  secret  research 
should  he  eliminated  from  all  oampuses  as  a  matter  of  national 
policy*  except  under  quite  unusual  circuastances.  ** 
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RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  EXPENDITURES    (1940  -1971) 
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1940  1950  1960  1970 

NOTE:   The  fifure  for  research  and  devdopmcnt  expenditures  for  1970  is  prelimi- 
r;  for  1971  it  is  estimated. 
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3         GOmiKi'JSI':T  SUPPORT  OF  RESEARCH 


Cf.     3.13  STiVBILlZATIOK  OF  GOVERNIiENT  SUPPORT  -  ^^15  (142)  -  C.  #464. 
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pedst^al  support  for  RaSaA-ROH 
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•^Cf.     3.13     FSD3RAL  PUIJDrja  FOR  RSSSA.ROH  -  .f22   (?8)  -  C.  #497. 
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?3DSR*L  ?iriDI.^G  FOR  RSSSA-ROIi 


3.13     FiiDSHAL  SUPPORT  FOR  RE33A-RC^I  -  flA  (25)  -  C.  #498  -  for 

recoQiinendatlon  concernltir:  flo:;. 
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5.0 


Ihtt  Oarn«gl«  OobbIbsIoh  reoomcnds  that  **Fed«ral  research  funds 
•xpsnded  within  higher  education  should  be  oaintained  ste  idilj  at 
a  level  of  about  0.3  percent  of  the  gross  national  product. 

The  Oomission  further  reoooBends  that  '*Funds  for  basic  research 
should  be  concentrated  on  highlj  produetiYe  centers  and  indivi- 
duals, and  money  for  applied  research  should  be  subject  to  per- 
iodic reassignment  to  reflect  the  decline  of  old  and  the  rise  of 
nev  potentialities.  ** 
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Ikls  BBSPOBSIBILITY  70R  SOIBMTiyiC  HE8B1R0H 


or.    2.33  TBDSaiL  BX8P0VSIBILITT  FOR  HI6RBR  BDUOATIOH 
C.  #306. 
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Jt1i«  Oarnegie  Oonission  aakes  a  point  of  olarifieation  in  distin- 
-Sgulshlxig  OBGAHIZSD  BiSIO  RKSUIOH  (through  spocial  projoots, 
niBstitutas,  and  laboratorioa)  f rom  APPLZSD  RXSBIROH  (relatad  to 
■pooific  application  to  probloas)  and  noITIOUlL  80H0URSHI?.  | 
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ORGANIZED  RESEARCH  AND  CTADOATE  CURRICULUM 


5.0 


The  Carnegie  Coonisslon  recommends  that  Organized  Re:iearch  (as  distinct 
from    applied  research  and  individual  scholarship  -  c£.    5.0  ORG^l^IZED 
RESEARCH  -CIARIFICMIGN  OF  TT3M  -  C.  #1199  )  ,  which  is  almost  universal- 
ly tied  to  the  training  of  Ph.D.  's,  be  "concentrated  in  a  limited  niimber 
of  Institutions.** 
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BENEFITS  ?RQA  RESE^CH 


Alexander  Aooc  inalntaias  that  "The  direct  benefits  to  society 
come  from  the  research  role  of  hi.^her  education  rather  than  the 
educational  role." 
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USE  OF  RESEARCH  FA 


lES  BY  COftfUNITY 


cf*    !•!  OOWTRIBUTIOM  OF  INSTITUTIONS  IN  ELEMINATING  SEGREGATION  -  #2  (5-6) 
for  role  of  research  facilities  in  conmunity  desegregatlor^  Card  #77# 
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5.1 


^3  URBAN  RESEARCft  CENTERS 


The  Center  for  Planning  and  Development  R^ search  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  Berkeley,  "efforts  have  been  made  to  develop 
a  mode  of  interaction  between  the  university  and  the  city  ^ich 
will  satisfy  the  educational  needs  of  those  involved  as  well  as 
providing  research  siq>port  for  the  city." 
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5.1 


ITOBUI  OBSBRYATORIBS 


I  The  Carnegie  CoBBlsslon  recoBaends  that  '*The  network  of  urban 
observatories  be  continued  and  that  eaoh  observatory  be  funded 
at  approxlaately  |100,000  per  year." 
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5.1/5.2 


mtnLit  QPSTtRVATORIES 

Che  Oameffle  Ooamlssion  observes  that  the  network  of  Urban  Obser- 
vatories "has  attempted  to  provide  urban-oriented  research.** 
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Cf.    3*13    FSDBULL  RKSiBOH  FUIDS  -  #17  (41)  for  r«eonemded 
iner^as*  from  present  percent*  card  #  502. 
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NEED  FOR  EVALUATION  OF  INNOVATIONS 


m 

cf.  3.12,  3.13,  3.14  FONDS  FOR  INNOVATIOKS  -  #9  (117)  for  recommendation  | 
of  financial  support  for  the  evaluation  of  innovative  programs  as  they  i 
develop  -  C.  #439.  1 
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^    z    INTENSIVE  RESEARCH  RECOMMENDED  IN  TEACHER  TRAINING 
•  "3   —  

!§     cf .    4.4  EXPERIMENTAL  UNDERTAKINGS  RECOMMENDED  IN  TEACHER  TRAINING  #2  (6) 
C.  #1181- for  Commission  endorsement  of  research  in  education 
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5.2 


11-12  .CiruJIOJ^L  ■^ilSjIA.RCH  SRAirPS 


The  Carnegie  Cotamission  recoioiuends  that  "the  level  of  federal 
fundiag  for  university  and  college  research  be  increased  over 
the  next  several  years  hut  with  the  annual  rate  of  increase  de- 
clining froia  15  percent  in  1970-71  to  10  percent  in  1976-77* 
This  rate  of  increase  reflects  expanding  doctoral  enrollments, 
use  of  2iore  costly  techtiolosy,  and  the  need  for  expansion  into 
new  fields  of  research. 

Ihe  Cofttfuission  further  recommends  that  a  grant  amounting  to  10 
percent  of  the  total  research  grants  received  annually  by  an 
institution  be  made  to  that  institution  to  be  used  at  its  dis- 
cretion.    The  sun  required  for  this. purpose  is  to  be  included 
within  the  percentages  noted  immediately  above." 


*■    In  the  Revised  Recooifnendations ,  the  Oomrnission  recornraends 
"that  federal  grants  for  university-based  research  (not  including 
federal  contract  research  centers),  regardless  of  changing 
priorities  for  defense  and  space  research,  be  increased  annually 
(using  grants  in  1967-58  as  a  base)  at  a  rate  equal  to  the  five- 
year  moving  average  annual  rate  of  grov;th  in.  the  gross  national 
product."  ?1A  126) 
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RBSaiROH  BXPBNDITttRJBS 


5.3 


cf.  9.1   INSTRrrQTIONAL  AMD  DEPARTMENTAL  RESBLROH  EXPENDI3VRBS  IIY' 
#12  (188)  ,    (156).    (171)  -  c.#1483,  #1484,  #1485. 
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FUTDRE  TRENDS  IN  ORGANIZED  RESEARCH  -  LOCATION 

Alexander  Mood  anticipates  that  "since  research  activities  are  little  re- 
lated to  teaching  undergraduates  and  will  be  even  less  related  as  we  see 
them  in  the  future,  it  is  likely  that  research  will  become  separated  from 
caiif>u8es  and  be  carried  out  at  research  institutes.** 
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STATE  SUPPORT  OF  FDBLIC  SERVICE  FDMCTIOW 


6.0 


The  Caraegle  Caanlssion  recoanends  that  "States  recognize  the  public- 
service  demands  made  on  public  institutions  and  provide  funds  £or  such 
services." 
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IIISIRUCTIOII  -  USE  OF  TciOHlTOLOC^Y 

Cf.     7.3/7.4     INSTRUCTION  km  TECHiTOLOSY  -  PREDICTIOITS  -  .^11  (1) 
€•  #1261  -  for  predicted  percentase  of  instruction  carried  on 
through  inf oroiatlonal  technoiogy. 
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IMPLIOATIOIIS  OF  ail.:  IIi?ORMA>TIOITAL  TSG^-£I?0L05Y  ON  ADULT  BDUOATIO:? 

The  Carnegie  Gotamlssion  predicts  that,  as  the  result  of 
new  informational  technology,  "Off -campus  instruction  of 
adults  may  becojie  both  the  most  rapidly  expanding  and  the  most 
rabidly  changing  segjient  of  postsecondary  education. 
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FIIUICIAL  PRUDh'JOE  OF  USI^G  TEGHHOLOSY  III  ADULT  EDUCATION 

Gf .     7.3/7.4    GAPiiBILI^'^ISS  OP  T3GHIJ0L0SY  -  .5^11  (3-4)  -  C.  #  1258. 
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OTBll  WAIRS  OURRIOnLl 
Cf.  4.1 


nxD  fOR  nw  ouRRiotruR  PRoaRms  hd  vsv  oovospts  ii 

URBUr  AVPAIRS  -  #1  (45)  -  C  #925. 
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6.1 

CONTIKUILG  EDUCiVTIOiX  Ar:D  TliE  PROFESSIOriAL  SCHOOLS 


Cf.     4.1     PUOFESSIOKAL  SCHOOLS  AI^D  COUTIKUIKG  EDUCaTIOIvI  -  ^fl5  (139)  " 
C.  #935. 
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6.1 


CONTINOING  EDOCATIOM  CENTER  FOA  WOMEN 


Cf.    4.3    NEED  FOR  SEPARATE  CONTINUING  EDUCATION  CENTER  FOR  WOMEN?  -  #20 
(158)  -  C.  #1061. 
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"We  (CARNSGIE  COMMISSION)  believe, however, that  higher 
education  must  respond  to  the  problems  of  the  city 
not  only  through  its  formal  educational  programs  and 
research  activities  but  also  through  renewed  emphasis 
on  public  service." 
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COMMUNITY  SERVIC3  AQTIYITIBS 
The  Carnegie  Commission  recommends  that  "institutions 
of  higher  education  undertake  those  community  service 
activities  which: 

•  Revitalize  its  educational  functions  and  constitute 
an  integral  part  of  its  educational  program 

♦  Are  within  the  Institutional  capacity  both  in  terms 
of  personnel  and  resources 
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♦  Are  not  duplicative  of  the  services  of  other  urban 
institutions 
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academic-level  work  has  also  been  performed. . .credit  be  given  for  such  work 
and  also  for  other  academic  work  of  an  apprenticeship  nature." 
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MORE  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  COHMUNITY  SERVICE  RECi 


ED 


The  Carnegie  coonilssioii  recoomends  that  "efforts  be  made  by  colleges , 
foundationy  state  govemmentSy  and  the  federal  govemnent  to  provide  a 
variety  of  opportunities  to  students  for  community  service ,  and  that,  where 
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^Cf.    3.21    ADimiBTRlTITS  RSPLBOTIQI  OF  URBil-IMPAOt  -  #14  (91-92 

C.  #  568. 
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6,2 


INSTITUTIONAL  SERVICE  TO  THE  COMMUNirf 
Cf.    1.1    -    C.    #35  -  73. 
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Of.    3-22    PAOUMT  SBRYIOB  TO  THE  OOMMTOITY  -  #14  (73)-  C.  #622. 
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6.2 


STUDENT  SERVICB  TOSL  THB  OOlOnnilTY 

"The  Ideal  student  service  (to  the  community)  activity 
would  seem  to  be  a  service  which  was  also  treated  as 
a  learning  experience  by  the  university  or  college," 

Cf.     9.6    USING  COLLEGE  STUDENTS  AS  COUNSELORS  IN  ELEMENTARY  AND 
SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  -  #19  (49)  -  C.  #1500. 
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PHBUr  0ORP5  -  STUDBMT  SgRVIOK  TO  COMinnilTY 

Cf.     8.4    FIKUrCIA.L  AIO>SZPBRISHCS  IH  CITT  GOVIRHMBNT  =  URBIN 
CORPS  -  #14  (72)  -  C.  #1434. 
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Ih«  OanL«gi«  Ooanission  rteonemds  that  "th*  Vational  foundation 
on  the  Arts  and  Huaanitias  provide  grants  for  uniTarsity-baaed 
cultural  actlYitiea  available  to  both  the  eaapuB  and  its  neigh- 
bors and  for  oooperative  endeavors  involving  higher  education  and 
olty  Buseums  and  performing  arts  centers*'* 
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6.2 


Cf.     3*13    URBIH-GRANT  PROGBAM  -  #14  (101)-  C  #520. 
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MSTITUTIOM^T.  m^T^iy  P9UOY  -  k  WBCKSSITY 

The  Carnegie  OoBalseion  reooaaende  that  "colleges  and  mly4rjltle(|: 
develop  overall  polloies  eonoeriLing  appropriate  urban  activities 
for  thsir  institutions  to  avoid  response  to  new  proposals  on 
an  ad-hoc  basis  without  reference  to  consistency  with  the  educa- 
tional nission  of  the  institution." 
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INSTITUTIONAL  OOHMDWITY  POLICIES 


Cf.  I.l    INSTITUTIONAL  BENEFIT  TO  SURROUNDING  AREAS  -  #14  (88)  - 
C,  #42. 
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7.4.2 
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TOTAL  PCSTSSCONDARY  AGS  GROUf 
Of. 1.2 


6. if 


TOTAL  POSTSBOOHDAHT  AOB  OROUP  -  #17  (36-37)- 
C.  #93. 
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B^SIC  Il^STRUOTIONAL  SUPPORT  TECH^IOLOGIES 


^3 


i3 


Ihe  Caraegie  Commission  notes  tUat  of  the  nine  basic  technologies 
"Some  version  of  every  one...io  already  in  use  in  at  least  one 
college  or  university  in  the  country."    The  nine  technologies 
iaclude: 

Routine  audiovisual  techniques  -  "The  classroom  use 
of  films,  tapea  lectures  snown  on  ciosea-circuit  television  or  in| 
listening  laboratories >  etc." 

.  Routine  computer^assxsted  instruction  -  Computer  is 
used  in  instruction  for  instruction  itself  or  for  drill  exercisesf 

Computer  simulation-  Computer  is  used  In  exercises 
involving  student  inveBtigation  of  "pseudo-reality."  j 

Advanced  computer-assisted  instruction  -  Computer  is 
used  in  individualized  support  of  student  exploration  of  kno;rledg^ 

CGmputer-mana:3:ed  instruction  -  Ileasure  of  the  stu- 
dent's performance  is  monitored  and  anlalyzed  by  computer  wh*ch 
prescribes  next  step. 

Hetuote  classroom  broadcasting^  and  response-  Use  of 
remote  t.v.  broadcasting  from  central  location  to  dispersed 
classrooms . 

Student-initiated  access  to  audiovisual  recordings- 
techno logical  environment  sufficiently  inexpensive  and  easy  to  us ( 

*to  allow  student-initiated  access  to  recorded  lectures  or 
demonstration  material." 

,       ^*     ComPutftr-^Ald^ri  course  d^slg^n  -  use  of  computers  to 
record  and  analyze  student  responses  to  instructional  packets 
in  order  to  provide  information  for  designing  improvements. 
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i::s raac T I oital  matsrials 


7.0 


Trie  Carnegie  Coaimission  recoiaaieads  that  "Stace  a  groasly  inad- 
equate supply  of  jood  qualit:-"-  i,-istructio(ial  .:naterials  nov: 
exists,  a  .naior  tlirust  of  fiaaucial  support  and  effort  oa  behalf 
of  instructional  teahAolo^^y  for  the  next  decade  should  be  to>;ard 
the  developnrnt  and  utilization  of  outstandir.,:  instructional 
pro^firans  and  materials.     The  acadeaic  disciplines  should  folio.,' 
Vne^'eT'Caaples  of  phjsics  and  mathematics  in  playing:  a  si^r-ificant 
role  in  such  efforts." 
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  7.0 

REFORMS  IN  ACADEMIC  SUPPORT  SERVICES 

cf .    1.4    STUDENT-ORIENTED  REFORMS  -  #13  (4)  -  C.  #150. 
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7.1 


LI3IURIS3 


T\e  Oaraerie  Cotnrnlsston  reco  niiieiids  that  "Libraries  should  be 
converted  into  *lear:ii:ij  centers.*" 
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LiSrURY  -  g2;:-iTER  of  iitstructional  efforts 


7.1 


liie  Garae<^ie  Co.Hinission  emphasizes  the  changing  attitude  toward 
libraries  by  noting  the  contrast  betv^een  previous  inadequate 
I  utilization  of  resources  of  ca^ipus  libraries  in  the  Instructional 
efforts  of  colleges  and  universities  and  the  "physical  location 
of  the  library  at  the  core  of  the  main  instructional  facility  on 
several  new,  small  campuses." 

The^ Commission  specifically  recommends  that  "the  library,  by 
waatever  name,  should  occupy  a  central  role  in  the  instructional 
resources  of  educational  institutions.     Its  personnel  should  be 
available  not  only  for  guidance  to  materials  held  in  the  collec- 
tions of  the  campus,  but  also  should,  when  qualified  by  sub;)ect- 
matter  expertise,  be  utilized  as  instructors.     :;e  also  believe 
that  nonprint  information,  illustrations,  and  instructional 
software  components  should  be  maintained  as  part  of  a  unified 
informational-instructional  resource  that  is  cataloged  and  stored 
In  ways  that  facilitate  convenient  retrieval  as  needed  by  stu- 
dents and  faculty  members." 
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3        SHARING  LIBRARY  FACILITIfiS 

cf.     7.8    COOPERATIVE  LIBERAL  ARTS  CENTERS  -  #9  (94)  -  C.  #1310. 
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RS^IONAL  LIBRARY  ITai./QRKS 

Cf.     7.3    R3GI0:TAL  library  NETVrORXS  -  //II  (3A)-  C.  #1308. 
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7.1 


M  LI  BR^iRISS  A:ID  THB  IlSVr  TSCHITOLOGY 


The  Ooamission  recoiniaeads  that  "The  introduction  of  nevr  technol- 
ogies to  halo  libraries  continue  to  inprove  tbeir  services  to 
increasing  numbers  of  users  should  be  ^Iven  first  priorit.y  in  the 
efforts  of  colle-^es  and  universities,  government  agencies,  and 
other  agencies  seeking  to  achieve  aore  rapid  progress  in  the 
develonment  of  instructional  technology." 
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I^IPLICATIOVS  OF  ::a.;  III1?0R:'IA.TI01UL  TSCHITOLOGY  OTT  LI?RARI33 

Tbe  Oarneaie  Coamisslon  predicts  tViat,  as  the  result  of  nevi 
informatloiial  technology,  "the  library,  if  it  becomes  the 
center  for  the  storaif,e  and  retrieval  of  "knov^ledge  In  whatever 
form,  will  becorae  a  aiore  dominant  feature  of  the  campus..." 

Ihe  Co.unisslon  also  predicts  additional  professions  of  xultlmedl^ 
technoloQ-lsts . 
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7.1 


The  Oaraegle  Commission  notes  that  In  a  recent  surye^'^  librarians 
indlcaced  that  "laore  than  30%  of  library's  new  periodicals  will 
be  stored  on  microfilta,  microfiche,  etc."  by  1939*     They  also 
expect  that  by  201S^  "Jlore  than  50%  of  library's  new  books  v;lii 
be  stored  on  microfilm,  siaicrofiche,  etc." 
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LI3rURY  USES  FOR  THS  OO^IPUTEH 


Xhe  Co.Dinisslon  refers  to  Lsvien's  s  ".udy  la  which  he  identifies 
four  applications  of  the  computer  to  library  operations:  "clerica! 
applications,  circulation  autoiratlon,  cataloging,  and  indexing 
and  retrieval. " 
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LIBRARY  EXPENSES 


7.1 


cf.     9.1    LIBRARY  EXPENSES  -  #1 2  (169)  for  specific  details t 

also  i^\2  (174)  -  Cards  #  1480  abd  #1481. 
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7.1 


LIBRARIES  -  FUHDIHG 


The  Carnegie  Cooniission  recommends  that  "The  library  should  become  a 
more  active  participant  in  the  instructional  process  with  an  added  pro«* 
portion  of  funds 9  perhaps  as  much  as  a  doubling." 
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Jr   Of.     3.13     FEDSEUL  A.ID  FOR  SPECIJLL  PROGRAMS  -  #1   (41)  -  C.  #510. 
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Some  exaiioies  of  audlo-^vlsual  services  Include: 
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raultlmedla  classrooms 
self-Instruction  units 

a*     Language  Laboratories 

b*     Audlolistenln^;;  Centers 

c.  ludividL^al  Learning  Lnhoratories 

d.  Remote-access.  Units 
instructional  use  of  the  radio 
instructional  television 

a.  Broadcast  Television 

b.  Olosed-circuit  Television 

c*  Instructional  Television  Fixed  Service 
d*     Cable  Television 

e.  Videotape 

f •  Yideocassettes 
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7.3 


TESTS  ?0R  U3III3  TSCHITOLOGT 


The  folloxrin^  tv70  tests  are  su^^gested  by  the  Carnegie  Coiiimlssion| 
to  detemine  vfr.ether  any  technology  (including  conventional 
modes)  should  be  used: 

"The  teaching-learnin^i;  task  to  be  performed  should  be  essential 
to  the  course  of  instruction  to  v:hich  it  is  applied. 

The  task  to  be  performed  could  not  be  performed  as  well-if  at 
all-for  the  students  served  Kithout  the  technology 
conteaplated. " 
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APDIO-VISaAL  VOCATIOMAL 
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INSTRUCTION 


7.3 


"Educational  institutions  that  have  well-developed  instructional  technology 
will  avail  businesses  and  industry  o£  opportunities  to  tie  plant-site  class- 
rooms to  televised  instruction  originating  on  the  campus,  and  will  make  aval 
able  audio-videotape  instruction  or  computer-assisted  instruction  on  subjecti 
relevant  to  business  and  industry  training  programs." 
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'•a  PflODUOIION  OF  VISIIA.L  mTERIAL 

Ct.     3,22    ROYALTY  ARHAKGEMBSTS  FOR  FACULTY-DEVELOPED  VISUAL 
MATERL&.L  -  #R37  (90)  for  Mood's  suggestion  that 
faculty  be  rewarded  for  visual  material  production, 
card  #654. 
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TaCHNOLQSY  AND  INSTRUCTION 

The  Carnesie  Commission  insists  that  "technology  should  be  the 
sarvant  and  not  the  master  of  instruction.     It  should  not 
be  adopted  oierely  because  it  exists,  or  because  an  institution 
fears  that  it  will  be  left  behind  the  parade  of  pro.:ress 
v:lthout  it.** 

The  CodinisEion  continues  by  warnins  a':^ainst  equating:  technology 
with  saturation  and  advises  the  discriminate  use  of  instruc- 
tional techniques. 
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The  Carnetjle  Commission  recommends  tViat  "Because  expanding 
technology  v.ill  extend  higher  learning  to  large  numbers  of 
oeople  v;ho  have  been  unable  to  take  advantage  of  it  In  the  past, 
because  it  ^..111  provide  instruction  in  forms  that  will  be  more 
affective  than  conventional  instruction  for  some  learners  in 
some  subjects,  because  it  will  be  more  effective  for  all  learners 
and  many  teachers  under  many  circumstances,  and  because  it  v;ill 
significantly  reduce  costs  of  higher  education  in  the  lon£  run, 
its  earlv  advancement  should  be  encourai:ed  by  the  adequate  commit- 
ment of  colle-es  and  universities  to  its  utilization  and  develop- 
ment and  by  adequate  support  from  governmental  and^^other  a^eiicies 
concerned  .;ith  the  advancement  of  higher  learning." 
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T'le  Ooaiinission  recoi^iiaerids  that  "rustit utlons  of  higher  education 
should  coti.t;ribute  to  the  advauce-aent  of  Instructional  technology 
:iDt  only  by  j^ivin^  favorable  consideration  to  expanding  it?? 
use,  whenever  such  use  is  appropriate,   but  also  by  plaoin'"^  respon 
slbility  for  its  i-itrodactioa  and  itilization  at  the  highest 
possicle  levt?.l  or  aca5«aic  ed-jainistration. " 
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7.3/7.4 


The  Garne::;ie  Comraission  recommends  that  "It  will  be  financially 
prudeiit:  to  concentrate  early  investriients-^-in  .ireas  with  the 
greatest  capability  for  v;ide  use:     (a)  libraries,   (b)  adult 
education,   (c)  primary  and  secondary  education,  and  (d)  intro- 
ductory courses  in  higher  education  x.here  basic  sTillls  are  in- 
volved,  like  mathernatics  and  language." 


*  financial  Investaients  in  nev;  informational  technolorrv 
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Thm  OoBBission  rmoommmxkilu  that  the  following  goals  bo  aohioTod 

by  1990: 
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1.    ''Most  oollogos  in  tho  country  will  haro  introdueod  auf-  ^ 
fioiont  toohnologioa  of  all  availablo  and  appropriate 
kinds  to  roallso  the  folloving  bonsfits: 

(a)  Savings  of. -.at  loast  15  psroent  of  a  profes- 
sor's tias  per  ooiurss. 

(b)  ProYision  of  altsmative  nodss  of  instruction 
for  existing  courses. •• 

(e)    ProTision  of  logistical  flexibility*  ** 

2«    "Six  of  the  ssTen  proposed  cooperatiTe  leaming-technolog]||«' 
centers  reconended  in  Section  6  will  be  in  opera- 
tion." 
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-  t^OiiLla  yOK  l:iSTRi:3TI0:UL  TEQ-\OLO:tY  -  2000 


The  C!o;:ital£sio;i  reco-r.niends  tUat  the  follo'^.ia,  joals  be  acMeved 
by  .:000: 

1.     "All  ia3tir actional  techiiolc-^y  idetitif iab le  in  197-: 
A'ill  oe  in  ;f;eLieral  use  o.i  oolle;^e  a:id  university  caapuses," 

"rUe  availability  of  educatloa  throu^ii  independent 
study  v.-ithia  and  without  traditional  inctitutions  v/ill  have 
bacoiie  widespread  throuo'n  applications  of  the  expanding:  technolog 
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i:^STaUGTIO!I  AND  TSCHJ^IOLOGY  -  PRBDICTIONS 

The  CarneGle  Comniission  predicts  that  "by  the  year  2000  it  now 
appears  that  a  significant  proportion  of  instruction  in  higher 
education  on  campus  may  be  carried  on  through  informational 
technology — perhaps  In  a  range  of  10  to  20  percent.     It  certain- 
ly will  penetrate  oiuch  further  than  this  into  off -campus  instruc 
tion  at  levels  beyond  the  secondary  school — in  fact  it  may  be- 
come doaQinant  there  at  a  level  of  80  percent 


or  more. 
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EFFECTS  OF  NEW  TECHNOLOGY  -    UNIVERSITY  PRESS 


M    Cf.     10.1     IMPLICATIONS  OP  NEW  TECHNOLOGY  ON  UNIVERSITY  PRESS  -  #11  (5)  -  C. 
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CE]!rTRA.LI2IiIG  SPPECT  OP  IIBW  TECHNOLOOY 
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The  Carnegie  Commission  predicts  that  "The  new  technology  will 

have  a  centralizing  effect"  because: 

"(a)  On  campus  there  Kill  need  to  be  some  agency 

(library,  etc.)  that  will  pxovlde  equipment  and 
materials,  assist  in  the  preparation  of  programs, 
and  aid  in  the  presentation  of  programs. 

(b)  Among  campuses,  there  v/ill  be  a  need  for  coopera- 
tion on  a  regional  or  even  national  basis." 
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IMPLICATIONS  OP  NEVf  TECHjTOLOGY  ON  ENROLLMENTS  -  C.  #77« 
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in  htgtimr  ■dMcaffan 
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Research 
Administration 


Library 


Instruction 


VjQn  Experimentation 
and  development 


Y//\  Generally  introduced 
I : :  :[  Generally  in  use 


SOURCE:    Staff  of  the  Caraegie  Commission  on  Higher  Education. 
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Cr.     4.3    DISFBRSIVa  SDDOATIOXAL  PROQRAlfS  -  #14  (50)-  C.  #1057. 
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CAUSBS  YQR  lOI^VAIUBILItY  OF  I18TRU0TIOM1L  TBOttiO 


Th«  Oara«gl«  Oonissloii  llstB  tlx  eau8«8  for  th«  non-aTailAblllty 
of  instruotionAl  **softitmro«**    Th«BO  oausos  inoliid*: 

!•    Thm  rofttsal  of  tho  Aoad«Blc  oonunlty  to  unlf oralj  aooopt 
lastruotloaAl  tootaaologj. 


2.  Tho  laok  of  rovmrd  for  faoulty  intorost  in  designing  | 
learning  natoriala. 


3*  fho  laok  of  eoapatibility  of  ooapononts  in  nodiaware 
■odals. 


4.    Tho  continuing  debate  relative  to  the  benefits  of  nater- 
ials  produaod  for  looal  oaapus  use  and  those  produced  for  national 
distribution* 


5*    Veod  for  ooabination  of  interest  and  expertise  in  subject 
■atter*  aedia  derelcpaenty  and  learning  theory  in  faculty  aen- 
bers  designing  high-quality  instructional  aaterials* 


6.  Sisenchaataent  experienced  by  faculty  oTer  effect iToness 
of  technology  in  coaparison  vith  traditional  methods. 
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The  Carne^^le  Co-:iiDlsslon  expresses  confidence  that  "the  expandl 
instructional  technoloirj'-  v/ill  i.nprove  learning,  make  learning 
and  teachin-:  aore  challen^jinS  "to  students  and  teachers  alike, 
yield  cost  savings  as  it  beco-nes  more  '-widely  used  and  reduces 
the  need  for  live  instruction." 


and 


Tae  CoaiJiission  further  recoi.rnends  instructional  technolo;^7,  de- 
claring that  "It  inay,  indeed,  provide  the  oest  jieans  available 
to  u£  for  solving  the  difficult  problem  of  continuing  to  educate 
grov7ln^  nufflbers  of  students  of  all  ajss  within  a  bud^iet  the 
xksierlcan  people  can  afford." 
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.DVA.::r^aSS  OP  TaCHaOLQGY  FOR  PACULTY 


r^e  Carnegie  Co-nrnission  notes  that  "the  nexi  tecTinology  can 
lessen  routine  instructional  responsibilities  in  the  more 
ele.nentary  work  in  languages,  mathematics,  the  sciences, 
accountini^;,  and  other  fields." 

The  Cojiaission  observes,  hov/ever,  that  "it  ( technolojviy)  aay, 
hov.ever,  reduce  the  need  for  both  teachin^r  assistants  and  for 
additional  nev  faculty  members  at  a  time  v.'hen  requirements 
for  theoi  are  lessenin^^  for  other  reasons," 

iilthoui^h  the  Ooniinission  does  not  expect  the  new  technolo.'i;y  to 
affect  the  employinent  of  existin.^  faculty,   it  does  recomTiend 
^.Tiore  training  in  the  nev:  instructional  techniques"  for  faculty 
tnembers  of  the  future. 
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FACULTY  I2ICS:iTIVaS  gPR  INSTRUOTIONAL  TECHIJOLOaY  ADVAIICES 
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Cf.     5.22    Faculty  Incentives  for  Instructional  Advances  -  #11 
(66)  -  C.  #651. 
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ADVA^TTA.a3S  OP  T3CHN0L0GY  FOR  3TUD31IT3 


The  Oarne^le  Gooinilssion  no-^es  that  for  students  the 
expanding  technology  has  two  major  advantages: 


#11  (2) 


«ERJC._. 


II 


it  incri^ases  the  opportunities  for  independent 
study,  and 

it  provides  students  with  a  richer  varietx'-  Ox 
courses  and  methods  of  instruction," 
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The  Carnegie  Coinaissioa  indicates  that  "Constant  evaluation  of 
the  results  among  alternative  approaches  and  cf  total  costs 
and  total  consequences  (of  Instructional  technology)  will  be 
essential. " 
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L&kRUIHG-TSOHNOLOGY  CENTERS 
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Dhe  Carnegie  Coiamiss.'on  recouimeads  that  "By  199?,  at  least 
sevea  cooperative  learnin3-teciinolO:-:y  centers,  volunta.rily 
organized  on  a  regional  basis  by  participating  ri.^her  educational 
institutions  and  syste;r.s  should  be  established  for  the  purpose 
of  sharing-  costs  and  facilities  for  the  accelerated  developnent 
and  utilization  of  instructional  technoloi^y  in  hib^her  education. 
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3Q:-igc::3-^3?s  of  QOOPaHAnvB  L£AR!Ti::s~rE3H:J0L0GY  0E::?aR3 
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-Mlhe  Carnesie  Ooaisilssioci  envisions  each  cooperative  learning- 
J3 technology  center  as  having  four  components: 

^'^^  Production  unit  -  responsible  for  design,  plannitiis,  and 

productioa  of  instructional  units 


a 
S 
1 


"5 


Resource  uniD  -  library  and  information  system  for  region 

Distribution  unit  -  actively  engage     in  instructional 

activity  throush  one  or  more  extramural  edu- 
cational systems  directly  and  indirectly 

Compute ns  unit  -  provide  core  Litorage  for  computer  programs 
used  by  region 
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PSDSRAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR  L£A.R:TIiTG-TS0H?T0L05Y  CBITTSRS 
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Of.  3.i3  PiiDSRAL  PUiifDINS  PO?w  Liil^RITIilG-TECHNOLOGY  C3!TTSR3  -  #11 
(58)  -  C.  #494. 
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FSDEfUL  ASSISTAJCB  FOR  I2ISTRUCTI0HAL  TaQHITOLOGY 


The  Carnegie  Cominission  recommends  that  "the  federal  government 
should  continue  to  provide  a  major  share  of  expenditures  re- 
quired for  research  and  development  in  instructional  technology 
and  for  introduction  of  nevr  technologies  more  extensively  into 
higher  education  at  least  until  the  end  of  the  century.  The 
total  level  of  federal  government  support  for  these  purposes 
should  be  at  least  ^100  million  in  1973  and  should  rise  to  1 
percent  of  the  total  expenditures  of  the  nation  on  'ni^her  educa- 
tion by  1^80." 
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QUALIPYI^TS  gOR  FBDSRAL  FU^IDIMS  -  LiAR!vTI?I3-TE0Hx^0L0GY  CSTTTSRS 

The  OarneiSle  Comailssloii  recommends  that  Learning-technology 
centers  "should  provide  evidence  of  a  plan  to  serve  at  leant 
200,000  students  and  show  efforts  to  organize  one  or  more 
regional  library  systems,  one  or  more  operating  computer  time- 
sharing programs,  and  one  or  more  extramural  educational  systems. 
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IMPORT-aiCS  OF  TRIIIJINS  III  STRUCT  1 0!TAL  T2CKJT0L0GIST3 
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Of.     4.12/4.13/4.11       TRAIUrJO  PROSPECTIVE  TEA.CHERS  -  ^11  (68)- 

C.  #982. 
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PaDaRAL  FUIiDIIIS  OF  TBOHNOLOGY 
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Cf.     3.13    FEDERAL  FUNDS  FOR  PJSTRUCTIONAL  TECHK0L05Y  -  =^^11  (6)  -t 
C.  #494. 
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m^llHX^2Z  OF  ISGKITOLO&Y  FOR  FITIA^IOIIIG 
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The  Carnegie  oommtsstOQ  observes  that  "the  nev:  Inf oranatlonal 
techaolosy  will  eventually  reduce  instructional  costs  belov: 
levels  possible  using  conventional  mefhpds  alone...      In  the 
short  run,  hovj-ever,  the  new  technology  will  only  Increase 
costs . 


Cf . 


7.3/7.4    CAPABILITIES  OF  TECHITOLOSY  -  #11  (3-4)  -  C.  #1258  - 
for  Commission  suggestion  of  areas  for  financial  Investment 


In  nevj  informational  technology 
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7  .4  .a 


Carnegie 


lomfnission  observes  that  "the  ne-^'  technology 


(applied  to  instruction) ,.. .as  coinpared  with  the  hopes  of  its 
early  supporters,  indicates  that  it  is  (a)  comins;  alonsr  more 
slovly,  X"o)  costing  more  money,  and  (c)  adding 
replacing  older  approaches... 
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III  a  study  for  the  Carnegie  Go  amission  directed  by  Roger  S.  j 
Levien,  George  A.  Oonstock  surveyed  the  use  of  computers  for 
instruction  in  California.     The  five  categories  of  couputer  use 
v:iiich  were  deternained  included; 

1.     Data  processing  aad  coy.puter  science  -     The  teach- 
ln.i:  of  computer  skills  in  relative  isoiatlon  rroT.  other  disci- 
Tj  lines'* 

ri.     Student  problern  solvin,^  and  research  -  Teaching: 
about  the  computer  as^a  tool  for  use  in  so.-ne  field  outside 
computer  science." 

3,  Tutorial  -  "Use  of  the  computer  as  a  -nedium  to 
present  instruction  directly  to  the  student." 

4.  Simulations ,  demonstration^  and  j^aTuin;;  -  "  jGe  of 
the  computer  to  simulate,  In  part,  social  and  physical  phenomena 

5»     Teacher's  aid  -  "Use  of  the  computer  to  assist  the 
teacher  in  inanagln^^  Instruction,  including  recording  of  grades, 
attendance,  and  assignments,  as  vrell  as  the  more  sopViisticated 
actual  i^uidance  of  instruction  based  on  student  performance." 
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C0MPUT3RS  A3  I':^C7?.U3TI0:UL  S:jVICil3 


'i^he  Oarrissle  GoTi-alssion  afrir.r.s  its  belief  that  "coraputers 
poteatially  have  an  important  role  to  play  as  instruc tional 
devices . " 

Tae  Ooin'iiissiofi  eoiphasizes  that  the  computer  is  "but  one  of  the 
-rov.la^r  array  of  technologies,"  but  it  "holds  ,-^reat  promise 
for  fully  inte5ratiii>i  other  available  media  for  instructional 
use,  a  ad*' that  role  cannot  be  ignored..." 
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£   COMPUTSR  AS  COITTROL  ir:TIT  TOR  IIISTRUCTIQ'JAL  SYSTEMS 
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Of.     7.8     00:-IPUTBR  A3  OOlTTROL  UlIIT  FOR  IIISTRUCTIO'.-TiiL  SYSTSI'S  - 
ni  (24)-  C.  #1304. 
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«3 


CCMPDTER-ASS ISTED  msntnCTION 


7.4 


c£.    7.3  AUDIO-VISUAL  VOCATIONAL  INSmUCTION  -  #21  (91)  for  recounendatlon 
which  Includes  reference  to  computer-assisted  instruction  on  sub- 
jects relevant  to  business  and  industry  training  programs  to  be 
offered  by  educational  institutions  for  business  and  industry. 
C.  #  1251. 
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DISTRIBUTIOxI  OP  STUDENTS  AIlID  BXPBIIDITURES  FOR  INSTRUCTIONAL 
OOMPUTER  USB 

TABLE  3  OfmtritmHam  of  mtmOmmtm  mini  mMpmnMt$trmm  for  Inmtritcthtnml  compotor  mmo,  by 
fimH,  (ponomt  ot  to  til  mft^ootm  mnd  mmpotuHtorom  Im  omch  ftmldf 

Level  of  instruction 


t,?.?l?.i.i.?C^ 

UCTIOUAL  '^'^   f"  • 


Undergraduates 

Expendi- 


Graduates 


Total 


Expends- 


*  Summed  Hgures  may  not  equal  100.0  because  of  itMindiiig. 
MlA     (42  SOURCE:    Leviciu  1972«  at  press. 


Expendu 


Field 

^tuaents 

tures 

oiuaenis 

tures 

OJuaenis 

tures 

Engineerimg 

35.2 

23.9 

33.0 

25.7 

34.9 

24.5 

Computer  science 

23.2 

28.5 

16.3 

14.6 

22.2 

24.0 

Business/ commerce 

26.0 

20.3 

2.6 

13.2 

22.6 

18.0 

Mathematical  subjects 

2.2 

15.3 

12.8 

7-0 

3.7 

1Z.t> 

Physical  sciences 

4.8 

3.7 

8.2 

16.3 

5.3 

7.0 

Social  sciences 

2.6 

2.2 

7.4 

4.8 

3.3 

o.O 

Psychology 

t.2 

1.8 

3.2 

4.2 

1.5 

2.6 

Education 

0.9 

1.3 

6.8 

3.9 

1.8 

2.2 

^grtcuuure/ joreswry 

n  Q 

3  6 

3  8 

1.7 

1.8 

Biological  sciences 

0.8 

0.7 

t.3 

2A 

0.9 

1.4 

Health  profesaions 

0.1 

0.2 

3.1 

2.4 

0.6 

1.0 

Humanities/ folklore 

0.4 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

0.4 

0.5 

Military  science 

0.} 

0.3 

0.1 

0.2 

Architecture/ dty  ptanmng 

0.3 

0.1 

0.6 

0.3 

0.4 

0.2 

English/ journalism 

0.1 

0.1 

0.4 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

Law 

0 

0 

0.01 

0.2 

0 

0.1 

Home  economics 

0.6 

0 

0.03 

0.1 

0.5 

0.05 

TOTALS 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
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«3  APPLICATIONS  OF  ?H3  COMPUTBR  TO  LIBRARY  OPSRATIONS 

Of.     ?•!     LIBRARY  LTSBS  FOR  THE  C0XPUT3R  -  #11  (51)   -  #1242^ 
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SHARING  COHPUTER  FACILITIES 

cf.    7.8    COOPERATIVE  LIBERAL  ARTS  CENTERS  -  #9  (94)  "C.  #1310. 
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PROJSCrSD  SXPE:IIIITUR£3  per  STl'QiiiJT  -  OO.'IPUrER  USE  ^ 


lilt 


Degrte  Uvtl  amd 
tnroUmtnt 


ProftcUd  avtm^  €xpemJUturt 

(tM  actual  tioUart)  Number  of  tn3Muttona 


Public 


PnvaU 


AssocumU 


tNai 
SOURCE: 
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Public 


Pnvaie 


B^low  500 

36 

16 

100 

187 

S00-Z499 

38 

3 

256 

87 

19 

• 

116 

4 

to  000^19  999 

25 

t 

23 

t 
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t 

t 

t 

t 
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IV 

3 

10 

8 

ID 

112 

o 

9A 

15 
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t 

t 

t 

t 
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• 

25 

4 

9T 

SO0-Z499 

8 

2T 

40 

156 

16 

22 

133 

56 

/a000-/9.999 

U 

19 

• 

2 

Oi^Taooo 

14 

t 

10 

t 

Doctorate 

BihwSOO 

5 

19 

4 

11 

S00-Z499 

99 

65 

29 

61 

Z500-9.999 

33 

82 

43 

94 

/aooa-/9.999 

55 

IT 

100 

Cher  20,000 

36 

16 
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100 
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7.6 


Thm  Oara«gi«  Ooanlssion  r«oon«xids  a  ''■ajor  national  stud/  of  tho 
•atiro  sot  of  rolatlonahipo  that  oxlBtB  botwoon  oohool  •jrstono. 
■tato  buraaiioraeioo  t  oehool  and  eollogo  toaehorat  Mid  the  ad- 
uaational  aatarialB  induatry  In  tha  production  and  oalaotion 
of  aatarialo.    fha  purpooa  of  tha  atudy  would  ba  to  aook  waja 
to  iaproTO  tha  OTatan  bj  ifhioh  ourrioular  natariala  ara  ohosan, 
craatad.  and  aarhatad.    Suoh  a  otudj  should  shad  li^t  as  well 
upon  the  diffioultiee  and  problena  aeeooiated  with  the  widespread 
adoption  of  educational  taohnologj.  ** 
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T.6  |. 


The  Carnegie  Commission  recommends  that  since  "Curriculum 
development  in  the  humanities  and  social  studies  has  lagged  be- 
hind mathematics  and  science,  schools  and  colleges,  together 
with  funding  agencies,  should  foster  new  programs  and  approaches 
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CURRICULUM 


7.6 


The  Carnegie  Commission  recommends  that  "Greater  attention  in  the  curricti|L 
Itim  should  be  given  to  (a)  the  creative  arts  and  (b)  world  cultures." 
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"State  unlTcrsltles  and  state  boarda  of  education  bare  a  special 
responsibility  for  developing  and  testing  the  basic  classroom 
discussion  aaterial  concemincc  the  history  and  special  problens 
of  different  ninorlty  groups*'' 
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OOroSB  Ag)  OPBRIOULPM 


6L0«mrt  -  BTmiQ  studies 


Cf.    4.0      C0LLB6B  OOUBSBS  AMD  MIHOBITT  FROBLBNS  -  #2  (16)-  C.#9l5.y^ 
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CURRICULUM  AND  CDRRICULUM  DEVELOPMENT 
Cf.    4.0  -  C.  #911  -  *916,  #918, 

for  information  relative  to  curriculum  and  curricultim  development 

general  instructional  concerns 
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CURRICULUM  EVALUATION 

Cf.     4.0     RELEVAi^ICS  OP  CURRICULUM  -  #1  3  (4?) 


7.6 


-  C.  #912, 
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7.6 


The  3arne£ie  Oo;?niis8loi  suv-rePts  the  followin,i;  refor.TiE  in 
c  urric  ulu  n: 

1.     renovation  of  ^reneral  education  hy  provldtar  pro/.-rans 
directed  toward  "broad  leorriin.^r  experiences 


2.  earlier  contact  v.ith  actual  professional  prohlens 
in  riiedicine  and  law 

3.  avoidance  of  duplication  in  -.-."ork  alrearly  co-ipleted 
on  decondary  level 

4.  "particix»ation  "cy  students  in  curricular  development 

and  rev  lev:  I' 

3.     encourage afcnt  of  independent  study 
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TEAClIER-TRi\IIUKG  FROGRiUlS  -  AD>\PTIKG  TO  CllAI^GIICG  NEEDS 


Cf.     4.4    ADAPTATION  OF  TEACHEH-TRAIIilKG  PROGR^'ulS  TO  CIL\rCGING  NEEDS  -  #15  (79- 
SO)  -  C.  #1153. 
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milOVATlOilS  IK  ACADO'ilC  PROGRAIIS 


Cf  •    4*4  for  innovations  in  course  and  curriculum  development  -  C.  #1139  -  1188| 
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Of.  2.32    AUTHORITISS  OF  OOORDISlTniG  AGBHOIBS  -  05  (37)  "  C.  #280. 
for  rol«  Of  State  ooordin&ting  agency  in  approTing  "all  new 
degree  prograas  at  the  doct6ral  leTel,  and  nev  aaeter's 
and  baooalaureate  prograas  in  general  fields  not  preTious- 
Ijr  offered*  and  in  high-eost  fields.** 
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fiVALUATION  OF  NEW  PROGRAMS 
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The  Carnegie  Commission  warns  that  "iTo  nev;  programs  at  either 
level  should  be  Initiated  without  clear  criteria  for  evaluation. 
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supported  eita 
De  part  iietit  of 
private  fourxCia 
i-istruc  tio:ial 
published  and 
stitutioiis  of 
osy  ceiiters  as 
supportiir  the 


O'liMisci on  reco.xrierids  that  "an  independent  coTiniissioiiB 
er  b^'  ari  ;jLppropriate  agency  of  the  United  States 
riealth,   Education  and  .welfare  or  by  one  or  more 
tions  should  be  created  to  make  assessments  of  tVie 
technology*     ?indin;;':s  of  the  co.amiLSion  should  be 
appropriately  disseminated  for  the  advice  of  in- 
hi^ner  education,   such  cooperative  learnin::-technol- 
nay  be  established,  and  ^^o vernrnents  and  foundations 
advaace::ient  of  instructional  technolo  '^y* " 
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DEVJSLOPMJSNT  0?  IHSTRUOTIOHAL  I^ITERIALS 


The  Carnegie  Commission  recommends  that  "no  single  segment 
of  society  should  totally  domiaate  the  development  of  instruc 
tional  materials  in  higher  education  and  that  colleges  and 
universities  should  take  initiative  in  such  activities  along 
with  other  instrumentalities." 
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7.8 


rue  Garn.egle  GoniTtission  considers  some  sigiiif leant  developments 

in  technology  includins: 

Sv.'eden's  Television-Radio  University 
university  of  the  Air  in  Japan 
Great  Britaiii's  Open  University 
'.-.est  Geri'ian^'-'s  extra-aural  studies  on  the  air 
iSiuplre  State  Oolle.'^e  in  the  United  States 
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J^PSDBRAL  SUPPORT  OP  RESEA.RCH  AND  DSVSLOPMEIIT  III  i:;3TRUCTT0NAL 
TSGK;:I0L0GY  


Of.    3.13    (Same  title  as  above)  -  #11  (63)-  C.  #495, 
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COMPUTER  AG  30MTR0L  UITIT  gOR  H^^STRUCTIOITAL  SYSTSKS 

The  Carnegie  Commission  suggests  the  expanded  use  of  computers 
as  control  units  for  "sophisticated  instructional  systems," 
The  Commission  predicts  that  "If  it  vrere  desired,  computers 
could  operate  fully  automated,  multimedia  classrooms,  combining 
taped  lectures,  films,  audiopresentations ,  slides,  and  other 
materials  according  to  a  preset  agenda," 


Cf.    ill  (?he  Fourth  lievolution) ,  p.  24  for  a  detailed  explana- 
tion of  the  computer-controlled  Information  system 
developed  by  :«IITRB  Corporation. 
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Alexander  i^ood  suggests  that  future  educational  concepts  will 
consider  the  entire  general  public  as  students  for  whom  large 
quantities  of  needed  information  Biiould  be  available  through 
a  full-time  television  channel. 

The  functions  of  the  proposed  TV  network  will  be: 

."to  keep  the  public  apprised  of  the  state  of  the... 
whole  spectrum  of  available  learning  opportunities." 

to  provide  news  "about  careers — both  vocational 
and  avocatlonal" 
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INNOVATIONS  -  THE  VIDEO  UNIVERSITY  -  PRIMARY  FUKOTIONS 

Alexander  Hood  distiaguishes  the  primary  functions  of  the 
Video  University  as: 


library 


Ownership  and  operation  of  the  cassette  library, 


The  library  will  be  stored  at  numerous 
so  that  cassettes  viill  be  available  to 
by  aiail  service;  those  in  great  demand 
every  community  library  and  every  high 


2. 
3. 

cassette) 

4. 

5. 
o. 

information 
7. 

awarding  of 


Operation  of  the  computer 
JIaintenance  of  the  two 


points  over  the  nation 
students  within  one  day 
might  be  stored  in 
school, 
network 

(record  and 


catalogs 

Operation  of  the  testing  program 

Maintenance  of  student  records  of  accomplishment 

Operation  of  a  TV  network  for  dissemination  of 
about  learning  opportunities  and  career  bpportimitil 

Design  of  various  external  degree  programs  and  the! 
degrees" 


cf.     7.8    INNOVATIONS  -  TF' 
#R37  (41-43)  -  C.  #1307. 


DEO  UNIVERSITY  -  BENLFITS 


#a37  (47) 
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Il^lf OVATIONS  «  THE  VIDEO  UNIVERSITY  -  BBNEFITS 
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8 
3 
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Alexander  Mood  defines  the  Video  University  as  a  "nationwide 
institutional  structure  which  ...would  clarify  possible  learninl| 
opportunities  for  students..."  by  providin^^  coaimercially  pro- 
duced learning  cassettes  for  use  on  the  student's  home  TV  set. 


The  benefits  of  The  Video  University  include: 

"equality  of  educational  opportunity  with  respect  to 


age" 


increased  motivation  through  visual  appeal  of 
professionally  developed  and  produced  material 

flexible  schedule  responsive  to  individual's  free 

time 

freedom  from  prerequisites 

responsiveness  to  need  for  individualized  learning 
freedom  from  restrictions  of  specific  order  for 

learning  material 

ability  to  assemble  and  desijcn  individual  curriculum 

to  meet  individual  needs 
7.  S 

of  •/vlilN OVATIONS  -  THE  VIDEO  UNIVERSITY  -  PHI^IARY  FUNCTIONS 
#R37  (47)  -  C.  #1307. 
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-  RS3I0IIAL  LIBRARY  aBT'.iORKS 
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Tfcie  Carnegie  Oomxaissloa  emphasizes  the  Ohio  College  Library- 
Center  and  the  ITew  England  Library  !Ietv:ork  as  "significant 
examples"  of  regional  netv/orks  of  educational  libraries  formed 
to  make  available  to  small  colleges  with  limited  budgets  the 
information  resources  of  larger  institutions. 
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7.8 


itS5I0:iAL  LI3ERA.L  ARTS 


The  Oommlsslon  urges  that  "federal  funds  be  made  available  to 
regional  liberal  arts  centers  which  would  be  established  by 
groups  of  colleges  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  quality,  scope, 
and  diversity  in  undergraduate  education,  of  stimulating  more 
economical  and  effective  use  of  administrative  and  teaching 
personnel,  and  of  sharing  library  and  computer  facilities. 
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7.8 


i3 


I  "Th*  OoBBission  roit«rat«B  its  rcoontxidation  la  QufclltT  and 

eiialltT  (#1 )  that  tha  proposad  Vational  Foundation  for  tha 
Talopmant  of  Highar  Iduoation  aid  in  planning  libaral  arts 
{oantars  to  ba  astablishad  bj  groups  of  collagas  for  tha  purposa 
of  incraaaing  quality*  scopa,  and  diTaraity  of  undargraduata 
aduoation;  of  stiaulating  aora  aoononioal  and  aff aotiTa  usa  of 
adaintatratiTS  and  taaching  parsonnal;  and  of  aharing  library 
and  ooaputar  facilities. " 
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chud-care  facilities 

The  Carnegie  Cocnlsslon  favors  "Greater  Interest  in  the  adequate  provision 
of  child-care  facilities  and  policies  of  cooperation  with  groups  seeking 
to  provide  child -care  arrangements." 
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8.0 


The  Carxie^te  '^o^niiissiori  reconiT:e>ids  t-^.e  follo^rinp;  •'iea£urer>  to 
bLChieve  a  "riore  coriStruc-^ive  eiv lr3n'\e:it  o^i  campus": 

1.     "llore  use  of 'cluster  colle.:e'  anfi  ot'-.er   nethodf;  of 
struo turia.-j:  students  and  faculty  -nenibers  iato  face-to- 
face  c^rouplri'^s  is  needed." 

2*     "•••^nore  Qixiriij:  of  perso-is  fro^j  different  ap;e  iiroups, 
bott.  la  classes  and   In  out-of-class  contacts." 

'j>.     *V:ore  opportunities       to  en;:;;a:-je  iu  \ior\  nad  service 
experienc     •  " 

4*     "I'lore  attention*     to  advisias — personal,  acnde^^.ic, 
and  vocational  ^natters." 
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STUDENT  SERVICE  AREAS  NEEDING  REFORM 

cf .     1.0    PROBLQl  AREAS  NECESSIT 
C.  #22. 
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REFOBMS  IN  STDDENT  SERVICE 

cf .     1.4    STUDENT-ORIENTH)  REFORMS  -  #13  (4)  -  C.  #150. 
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STUDENT  SERVICE  CHANGES  DESIRH)  BY  STUDENTS  AND  FACULTY 
cf .    3.22/3.24    CHANGES  DESIRED  BY  STUDENTS  AND  FACULTY  -  #13  (2)  -  C.  #573 .| 
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STUDENT  SERVICES  FOR  ADULT  STDDENTS 


"Wherever  academic  programs  are  offered  for  students  who  are  adults  of  all 
ages,  the  rules  for  student  conduct,  campus  traditions,  and  the  learning 
environment  will  be  hospitable  to  them,  and  will  not  discriminate  against 
older  students." 
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8.1 


SOCIAL  AND  CULTURAL  DEVELOPMENT 


c£.     1.4  STUDENT-FOCUSED  REFORMS  -  #13  (1)  for  proposal  that  academic  re- 
forms be  initiated  which  "will  enhance  the  opportunity  for  each 
student,  given  his  natural  strengths,  to  find  a  learning  environ- 
ment that  will  best  help  him  to  create  for  himself  a  fuller  and 
more  satisfying  life.*'    C.  #149. 
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8.1 


STUDENT  DEVELOPHENTAL  GROWTH  -  "LIFE-LONG  LEARNING" 


The  Carnegie  Conmission  suggest  that  higher  education  evidence 
"More  concern  for  the  quality  of  the  environment  which  affects 
the  developmental  growth  of  the  students;  in  particular*  more 
mixing  of  studies  with  vrork  and  service,  and  moee  mixing  of  age 
groi4>s  on  camp\is."    Specifically,  the  Conmission  supports  "A 
major  expansion  of  opportunities  for  'life- long  learning'." 
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8.1 

STUDENT  PROTEST 

The  Carnegie  Coomisslon  declares  that  "Basically,  participation  In  demon- 
strations springs  more  from  the  nature  of  the  student  and  his  or  her 
reaction  to  external  events,  and  from  an  environment  that  facilitates 
protest  endeavors,  than  from  dissatisfaction  with  academic  life. 


cf .    #13  (90-93)  for  specific  tables  which  support  this  finding 


#13  (19-20) 
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-    PROVIDING  EMPLOYMENT  EXPERIENCE 


8.2 


The  Caraegle  Commission  recommends  that  service  and  other  em- 
ployaient  opportunitiee  be  created  for  students  between  high 
school  and  college  and  at  stop-out  points  in  college  through 
national,  state,  and  municipal  youth  programs,  through  short- 
term  jobs  with  private  and  public  employers,  and  through  ap- 
prenticeship programs  in  the  student's  field  of  interest;  and 
that  students  be  actively  encouraged  to  participate." 


cf.  3.24 


WORK  EXPERIE!TCB  AS 
C.  #832. 


ADMISSION  REQUIREMENT  -  #5  (13)  - 


#6  (13) 
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ADVISING  -  IMPORIANT  ASPECT  OF  EDUCATION 
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8.3 


The  Carnegie  CooDission  recomraeods  that  ^'Enhanced  emphasis  should  be 
placed  on  advising  as  an  increasingly  important  aspect  of  higher  education/*  IS^ 


cf.    8.3    ADVISING  •  NEQ)ED  IMPROVQIENTS  -  #13  (55)  for  specific  recommendatioJ 
C.  #  1323. 
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8,3 


ADVISING  -  NEEDED  IMPROVTEMENTS 


The  Carnegie  Commission  readily  admits  perplexity  concerning  how  to 
Improve  advising,  which  they  declare  "Is  not  now  a  well-performed  aspect 
of  higher  education."    The  Commission  siiggests,  however,  the  following: 
.    raising  advising  to  a  higher  order  of  Importance 
•    making  advising  a  more  recognized  assignment  for  faculty  mem- 
bers 

.  relylug  on  well-trained  and  carefully  selected  professional 
personnel  for  financial,  vocational,  and  psychological  ad- 
vising, and  giving  this  professional  personnel  more  status 
on  campus —  including  joint  academic  appointments  when  ap- 
propriate 

designating  a  dean  or  an  associate  dean  to  be  concerned  with 
the  quality  of  advising  services  on  campus  in  their  entirety 


#13  (55) 


THIS  PAGE  WAS  MISSING  FROM  THE  DOCUMENT  THAT  WAS 
SUBMITTED  TO  ERIC  DOCUMENT  REPRODUCTION  SERVICE. 
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8.3 


.  .In  ▼l«Tf  of  th«  critical  n«»d  for  counBcllng  ••rvlces  for 

dlMdTantagod  studontf.  tho  thmx^mm  ^^^^^ItJ^^J^^H^J.^^ 
of  partlolpatloa  In  hlghor  •diioatlon»  and  thm  coaplax  snirxB 
that  ar«  taking  placa  In  tha  labor  narket  for  collega  graduatas, 
wa  ballaTe  that  counseling  aarrloas  will  need  to  ba  axpanded 
rathar  than  contracted  in  nany  colleges  and  unlTersltles. 
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Need  for  Improved  counseling  «  EXIT  INTERVIEW 

cf.  -  a. 24  -  RETENTION  RATE  -  #12  (60>61)  -  C.  #850. 


The  Carnegie  Conmisslon  suggests  the  establishment  of  "exit  Interviews" 
for  every  student  planning  to  withdraw. 
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8.3 

IvIPLIOATIO^IS  OP  ITEVt  TSGHITOLOGY  OH  ADVISIITG 

The  Carnegie  Oonmlssion  predicts  that,  as  the  r.-esult  of  new- 
Info  relational  technology,  "Good  systems  for  informing  and 
advislns  students  vrill  become  oiore  essential  and  more  complex 
as  additional  options  are  made  available  and  as  more  instruction- 
al opportunities  are  located  off  campus." 
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C^UIDANCB  PROGRAMS 
8  8 

cf  .Xnew  guidance  systej^s 


-  #19  (4)  -    C.  #  1453. 
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8.3 


The  Commission  recommends  that  "the  present  federal  aid  program 
cf  guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  for  identification  and 
encouragement  of  able  students  be  expanded  to  Incluae  the 
elements  described  above* and  that  funding  for  the  program  be  in- 
creased to  $30  million  in  1970-71,  rising  to  #40  million  in 
1976-77. " 


♦    The  federal  program  should  Include  'feupport  of  research 
activities  to  develop  better  ways  to  identify  qualified  students 

.Federal  training  courses  should  be  established  for  high 
school  teachers  and  counselors  to  keep  them  up  to  date  on 
financial  aid,  college  programs,  and  career  possibilities." 


Of  .8.3     MSTROifOLITAH  EDUOITIOHIL  OPPPQRTUMITT  OOUNSBLDTG  OSHTSRS 
-  #14  (117)  -  C.  #1330. 
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8.3 


MBTROPOLITMI  B)POA.gIOMA>L  OgPORTOTITY  OOPMSBLMQ  OMTmS 


Of.    #14  (109-113)  for  iTopostd  functions 


8.3    FBDSRIL  AID  SROGRAN  -  #1  (24)  for  dlseusslon  of  aaounts 

C.  #1329. 

The  Coaaission  rocoBBends  that  *'a  Tory  substantial  part  of  tftis 
funding  for  counseling  (|30  million)  be  channeled  through  the 
proposed  aetropolltan  eduo^onal  opportunltT  oounseling  oenters." 

In  addition  the  Conission  reooaaends  '*that  the  centers  be 
funded  one-half  froa  local  sources  and  one-half  from  state  and 
federal  sources.    ¥e  also  recoaaend  that  funding  for  adainistratii 
expenses  of  the  aetropolitan  councils  be  siailarly  shared,  with 
one-half  froa  local  sources  and  one-half  froa  state  and  federal 
sources. " 
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OOUMSELIMG  THE  POORLY  MOTIVATED 


•The  CooBlsslon  reconinends  that  colleges  and  universities  inaugurate 
programs  designed  to  discourage  poorly  motivated  students  from  enter- 
In?  and  frcHD  continuing  once  they  have  entered.    These  programs  should 
be  designed  to  include  appropriate  counseling  of  applicants,  generally 
thzrrugh  the  admissions  office,  as  well  as  counseling  of  all  under- 
graduate students,  perhaps  through  the  medium  of  a  regular  annual  inter 
view." 
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8.3 


COUNSELING  EDUCATIONALLY  DISADVANTAGED 


'3 


cf .     4.4  HESPONDING  TO  NEEDS  OF  EDUCATIONALLY  DISADVANTAGED  THROUGH  »FOUNDA. 
TION  YEAR*  -  #2  (13~14)  for  reconaaendatlon  of  Intensive  counseling 
during  flrst^year  period  -  C.  #1136. 
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«3  8.3 
-3  "FOUNDATION  YEAR" 


The  Carnegie  Conniission  proposes  "the  adoption  of  a  'foundation 
year'  in  which  students  be  given  intensive  counseling  and  wide 
latitude  to  find  a  program  that  fits  their  interests  and  needs." 

The  Coamission  further  emphasizes  that  this  'foundation  year' 
"be  individually  tailored  to  both  the  student's  educational 
h{  goals  and  to  his  specific  combination  of  competencies  at  the 
time  of  adoiission  to  the  College." 
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8.3 


"FOUMATIOJir  YEiiR'* 

"The  CoBunlssloa  reaffirms  Its  recommendation  that  an  Individual- 
ized "foundation  year"  be  made  available  on  an  optional  basis 
for  all  Interested  students..."  In  this  way  and  through  this 
method  the  Commission  suggests  that  students  with  remedial 
needs  would  be  given  Intensive  counseling  and  wide  latitude 
to  find  programs  that  fit  their  Interests  and  needs. 
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CONSIDERATION  OF  WOMEN'S  PROBLBC 

Cf.    3.2  REMOVAL  OF  BARRIERS  TO  ADVANCEMENT  OF  WOMEN  -#20  (3-4)  -  C.  #546, 
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COUNSELING  TO  M<kKE  UP  tATHEMATICS  DEPICIEWCIES 

— cm  

4.1  MAKING  UP  !ATHEHATICS  DEFICIENCIES    -  #20  (79)  -  C.  #955. 
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8.3  ^ 

CAREER  GUIDAMCE 


^3 


^  cf .     1.0    ACCESS  TO  Higher  EDUCATION  -  #21  (1)  -    C.  #29. 
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The  labor  market  is  now  (1973)''£aillag  to  absorb,  in  positions  that  utilize 
their  training,  some  of  the  graduates  that  result  from  a  policy  of  universal 


access «" 
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8.3 


LA30R  MARKET 


The  Carnegie  Commission  recognizes  that  "the  labor  market  Is 
now  a  serious  concern  for  higher  education  and  will  remain  so." 
The  Commission  observes  that  the  temporary  job  crisis  for  colleg^ 
graduates  of  the  period  between  1968  and  1973  has  abated,  but  ] 
the  Commission  warns  that  the  "long-run  situation  still  deserves 
careful  attention." 
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CHANGING  LABOR  MMUOET    FOR  COLLEGE  GBADUpTES 

The  Carnegie  Commission  observes  that  the  labor  market  situation  £or 
college-trained  people  is  changing.    The  Commission  encourages  campuses 
**to  adapt  more  quickly  to  the  changing  labor  market  situation  and  to  the 
new  changeability  o£  student  interests,  which  are  produced  in  part,  by 
the  changes  in  the  labor  market," 
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JOB  PR03PECTS  gOR  gOLL3G3  GRADUATES 


Iha  Carnegie  Coaimlssion  expresses  confidence  that  "Job  prospects 
for  college  graduates. .  .v;i  11  be  generally  better  than  in  1958 
to  1973,  as  far  as  we  can  see  ahead,  but  it  seems  likely  that 
the  absorption  ability  of  the  labor  market  for  some  years  in  the 
future — especially  for  some  occupations-^rrill  fall  belovj  the 
output  rate  of  college  graduates  by  significant,  though    not  by 
overwhe Imlng ,  margins . " 
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CWSEQUENCES  OF  NEW  UiBOEL  MARKET  SITUATION  FOR  COLLEGE  GRADUATES 


The  Carnegie  Coranission  acknowledges  that  the  potential  consequences  of  the 
new  labor  market  situation  for  college  gi*aduates  are  both  negative  and 
positive*    The  Comnissiony  however »  is  quick  to  assert  their  belief  **that 
the  positive  potentialities  outweigh  the  negative ,  provided  the  proper 
adjustments  to  the  new  situation  are  made***  ^ 

Cf*    #15  (lA-17)  for  detailed  list  of  poetential  consequences 
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I2gPLICATI0NS  OP  J03-MA.RKEI  OH  HOLDERS  OF  MSTER'S  DECREES 
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cf . 
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4.12,  4.13     II4PLI0ATI0NS  OF  J03-MA.RKET  ON  MASTER'S  PROGRAMS 
#15  (161)  for  concern  of  Commission  over  lack  of  analys 
of  the  implications  of  the  changing  Job  market  for 


holders  of  master's  degrees  and  for  master's  programs 
in  colleges  and  universities.  Card  #1005. 
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TTT^tTER  BDUGATIQ!!  AND  MANPOVJER  NSSDS 


cf.     4.0    HISHER  SDUCATIO^T  AND  mNPOWEa  NEEDS  -  #1 5  (152)  - 
C.  #920. 
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8.3 


cf.     3.25    liJOVATIVE  U3S  OF  ALUMbll        HIGHER  SDUCATIOIT  -  #6? 
(71-72)  -  C.  #872. 
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PEECEtiTAGE  CIIAI^GES  IN  EMPLOYMENT  IK  SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS 

CHART  7  Pmr*»m»»9»  c*mi9««  *•  —nplofmiH  M  —Itctmd  profmMmfomal  mnd 
mmmmfHrnl  occopatMMts,  metitmt.  $»SO  to  I960,  IMO  lo  1970.  mitd  proimctrnd,  1970 
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Engineers 
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Salaried  managjrs 
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I  OCCUPATION  GROUP  OF  EMPLOYED  1970  and  1971  HEGREE  RECIPIP^TS 


Men 


Wotmen 


Recent  Recent 

AU  degree  All  degree 

graduates,     recipients,  graduates,  recipients, 

March  October  March  October 


TOTAL  100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0* 

ProfessiondL  technical  and  kindred  workers  57.6  66.2  74.9  74.1 

Managers  and  administrators,  except  farm  25.3  3.2  3.5  1 .7 

Clerical  and  kindred  workers  3.8  7.1  12.3  18.2 

SaUs  workers  7.3  113  2  0  1.7 

Att  other  occupation  groups  6.0  12.2  7.3  4.4 


*  hems  add  to  slightly  more  than  total  because  of  louiioinf . 
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DISTRIDUTIW  OF  OOLLECE  QiADUATES  BY  MAJOR  OGCUPATIOKAL  GROUP  (1970  and  1980) 
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TABLE  t 

DiMiribtiSom 
of  colto9« 

mmfor 

occupstion*9 
0waup,  •ctumt, 

profmcimd,  9990 


mo 


mo 


Occupational  gnmp 


Total 

employment* 
(thousands) 


College  Percentage  of   Total  College  Percentage 

graduatesf  graduates  employment*  graduates^  graduates 
(thousands)     to  total  thousands)        (thousands)     to  total 


of 


All  occupational  groups 

Professio$uMl  and  technical 

Managers,  officials,  and 
proprietors 

Sales 

Clerical 

AU  other 


78.626 
11.140 

8.289 
4.854 
13.714 
40.629 


10.030 
6.662 

1.666 
573 
615 
484 


12.8 
59.8 

20.1 
11.8 
4.7 
1.2 


95.100 
15.500 

9.500 
6.000 
17.300, 
46.800 


15.907 
10.540 

2.926 
996 
865 
580 


16.7 
68.0 

30.8 
16.6 
5.0 
1.2 


^  >ERLQ,  #15  (60-61) 
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8.3 


Cf.    4.2    ADJUSTING  TO  CHANGING  LABOR  MARKET    -    #17  (21)  -  C.  #1047. 
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I-U-JPOWER  UTILIZATION 


The  Carnegie  Commission  refers  to  The  Manpower  Report  of  the 
PResldent.  1972  In  noting  that  of  the  9.6  million  college- 
educated  persons  who  vvHi  be  absorbed  by  the  labor  force  during 
the  1970 's,  "2.6  million  (will  be  absorbed)  by  educational 
upgrading  of  positions  that  have  not  normally  utilized  college- 
educated  persons  In  the  past."    Even  at  the  present  time,  "30 
percent  of  four-year  male  college  graduates  are  now  In  blue- 
collar,  sales,  and  clerical  Jobs,  many  of  which  do  not  make 
full  use  of  their  education." 
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§  The  Manpower  Report  of  the  President.  1972.  p.  114  quoted  In 
1   #15  (2)  ,  also  #15  (4) 
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MANPOWER  SUPPLY  AND  DEMAND  STUDIES  -  RESPONSIBILITY  OF  PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOL^ 


Cf.     4.1  PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOLS  -  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  MANPOWER  STUDIES 
#15  (138)  -  C.  #937. 
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8.3 


EDUCATIONAL  qUALIFICATIOIJS  AS  PART  OF  JOB  REQUIREMENTS 

"Employers  should  not  raise  educational  requirements  in  response 
to  changes  in  the  job  market  for  college  graduates.     We  strongly 
recomend  that  educational  requirements  should  not  be  imposed 
except  where  they  are  clearly  indicated  by  job  requirements." 
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8.3 


a.>ITRA.NCB  TO  THE  PRQPESSIOiTS 

The  Carn«gle  Commission  sur  ^ests  that  "prof ess ions ,  wherever 
possible,  create  alternate  routes  of  entry  other  than  full-time 
college  attendance,  and  reduce  the  number  of  narrow,  one-level^^ 
professions  which  do  not  afford  opportunities  for  advancement. 
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WORK  AMD  SmVIOB  OPPOHTPMIglES 

Th«  Oarnegi*  Conlssion  r«eon«nd8  that  ^or«  woric  and  serTloa 
opportTinltlas  should  ba  eraatad  for  atudanta  hj  govanuiant  and 
Induatry  and  non«»profit  agenoiaa^  and  atudants  should  ba  anoour^ 
agad  to  furaua  thaaa  opportunitiaa^  Inoludlngt  oeoaslonallyt 
i;hrough  ^atop-outiif.'' 
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V; ORK-S TUDY  0PP0RTUNITI3S 


•iS  cf.     8.2    PROVIDING  EMPLOYMENT  EXPERIENCE  -  #6  (13)  "  C  #1321. 
8.4    WORK  STUDY  -  Cards  #1437  and  #1438^ 
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^  cf .    4.2  Non-tradtttonal  skills    -  #21  (18-19) -  C.  #1048. 
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EIIPLOYIIEIn'T  of  ilOLDEilS  OF  HBA'S 


fsjjj  *rrhe  rising  dcr.and  for  salaried  marascrs  is  likely  to  be  a  irajor  factor  in 
continued  growth  in  the  emplow.ent  of  M*B*A*'s  and  holders  of  other  appro- 
-  priate  degrees  in  the  1970s* 
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CAREER  OUTLOOK  FOR  THE  1970S  -  TEACHING 

The  Carnegie  Conjmission  recognizes  that  'the  occupations  in  which  surpluses 
college-educated  jobseekers  are  likely  to  be  most  serious  in  the  1970s  are 
elementary  and  secondary  school  teaching  and  college-level  instruction." 
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8.3 

lUJlL  Am  PROJECTS!)  DSiOND  POR  TEACHERS  COMPARED  WITH  NUMBER 
COLLEGE  GRADUATES  


TABLE  Z 


J  car 

Total 
teachers 

JVumber 
rtqmred  for 
growth  and 

New 
teachers 

*  VI^W4r  VIA 

Total 

number  of 

college 

oniiittat^s!^ 

New  teachers 
required  as 
percent 
graduates 

1963 

1,806 

209 

157 

444 

OD 

J  7W 

2  028 

171 

551 

31 

i968 

2,162 

230 

173 

667 

26 

i970 

2.312 

231 

173 

827 

21 

1972 

2.326 

180 

135-180 

903 

10-20 

1974 

2,323 

175 

131-175 

990 

13-18 

1976 

2,311 

177 

133-177 

1.100 

12-16 

1978 

2.317 

181 

136-181 

1,207 

11-15 

1980 

2.349 

200 

150-200 

1.300 

12-15 

6h 


*  Figures  for  1963-1970  represent  75  percent  of  the  total  r.  jmber  required  for  growth 
and  replacement,  with  a  conservative  allowance  for  the  numbers  of  teachers  who 
returned  to  the  profession.  Since  the  return  flow  of  experienced  teachers  may  pos- 
sibly decline  during  the  1970s«  the  ranges  shown  indicate  the  numbers  and  perccots 
of  new  teachers  that  would  be  required  with  a  return  flow  ranging  from  0  to  25 
percent* 

t  Includes  bachelor's  and  Hrst-professtonal  degrees  awarded. 
SOURCE:    U.S.  Department  of  Labor  (2«  p.  119). 
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COUNSELING  PROMISIKG  STUDEKTS  111  TEiVCHER  EDUCATIQt>l 


8.3 


The  Carnegie  c;k)inniission  urges  counselors  "not  to  neglect  the  need  to  encourage 
EHd  promising  students  to  prepare  thenselves  for  specialized  fields  in  which 
the  demand  for  teachers  is  likely  to  rise." 
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PROSPECTS  FOR  TEACHERS 
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The  Carnegie  Coramission  suggests  that  the  "prospects  for  an  excess  supply  of 
teachers  suggest  that  school  districts  should  seize  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
pand and  improve  intensive  programs  of  compensatory  education  for  disadvantage<||^ 
youngsters." 
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8.3 


EKGIKEEUING  -  A  MALE  DOMAIN.' 

The  Carnegie  Commission  recognizes  that  •'Engineering  has  been  an  almost 
exclusively  male  occupation,  and  it  accounts  for  more  male  professional 
workers  by  a  considerable  margin  than  any  other  professional  occupation. 

Cf.     3.24    EKROLLIIEM  OF  WOIiEN  -  Ei:GIKEERIi;C  PkOGKi\JlS  -  if  15  (125)  for 

recommendation  that  "engineering  schools  should  encourage  the  recent 
upward  trend  in  the  enrollment  of  women.  "  C.  #818. 
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SURPLUS  OF  EKGINEEiilKG  DOCTORATES 


Cf .    4.13    EKGIKEERIKG  DOCfORATES  -  PREDICTED  SURPLUS  -  #15  (124)  -  C  #103l|r 

4.1    C.  #944,  #945  for  Informm- 

tloa  about  engineering  enrollments  which  are  affected  by  job 
market 
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OUTLOOK  FOR  LEGAL  PROFESSION 


The  Carnegie  Coinnission  supports  the  conclusions  of  the  staff  report  of  the 
Commission  on  Human  Resources  and  Advanced  Education  that  the  future  demand 
for  lawyers  will  continue  to  increase.    The  Comnission  notes  the  diversif icatict 
of  sources  of  demand  for  legal  services  as  an  underlying  consideration 
supporting  their  optimistic  predictions. 
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OF  LAWYERS  TO  100,000  POPULATION.  ACTUAL  AND  PROJECTED 
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CHRAE-ABF 

CensusBLS 

1900 

141 

141 

1920 

115 

115 

1940 

137 

137 

1950 

135 

113 

J960 

138 

116 

1970 

160 

133 
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Series  D 

201 

147 

Series  E 

203 

149 
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TOTAL  lilUMBER  OF  IAWYJSRS,  SBLISQTED  YEAJtS>  ACIUAL  AND  PROJECTED 


CHRAEABF 

CensuS'BLS 

1900 

107.592 

107.592 

1920 

122.519  • 

122.519 

1940 

180.483 

180.483 

1950 

205.539 

171.480 

I960 

250.132 

208.696 

1970 

324.818 

272.400 

1980  ' 

457.000 

335.000 

SOURCE:  AppcndU  A.  Table  A-4;  4.  p.  77;  89.  p.  5;  19.  pp.  111  and  178;  and 
90,  pp.  153-154, 
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8.3 


Of.    4.12/4.15    PROJBCTM)  ESTDUTBS  OF  FH.D.'S  -  #15  (143)  -  C.#103^ 


-3 


The  Oaraegi*  OoBBlssion  attributes  thm  depressed  job  aarket  for 
Sb.  O.'s  to  the  ''expected  slowing  down  in  the  rate  of  inorease 
and  the  subsequent  decline  in  enrollment  in  higher  education. 

The  Conaission  admits  that  uncertainties  surrounding  the  future 
behavior  of  the  birthrate  make  the  outlook  for  the  19908  unpre- 
dictable. 
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8.3 


paOSPSCTS  FOR  pa.D's 

A  group  which  the  Carnegie  Conunission  expresses  special  concern 
about  Is  male  Ph.  D*s.     The  Commlssioa  declares  that  "They 
constitute  a  special  potential  crisis  situation  that  will  result 
in  massive  disappointments  in  the  later  years  of  the  1970s  and 
the  early  1980s.     This  is  the  most  serious  single  problem  area 
we  see  ahead." 
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8.3 


Ih«  Oani«gi«  Oonission  rcoowaends  that  **Ag«nei«B  and  indlvldimla  |:: 
that  haT«  batn  oonduetiag  atudiaa  of  futura  aupplj  and  daaand 
for  Ih.D.'a  should  oontinua  to  r«Ti«w  and  updata  their  work.  ^ 
¥a  are  Ispraasad  by  the  diffaranoaa  in  outlook  anons  fialds  and  |i 
balioTtt  that  tha  tiaa  has  ooaa  for  ineraaaad  anphaais  on  pro-  |i~ 
Jaetiona  relating  to  indiyidual  fields  or  groups  of  fields  and 
lass  ralianoa  on  broad  aggregatiTe  studies.** 
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I.EED  FOR  ADDITIONAL  IKFORIJVTIOK     -     SCIEiNTIFIC  FIELD 


•5 


The  Carnegie  Connission  emphasizes  need  for  continuous  and  sophist icate<| 
analyses  of  demand  and  supply  relationships  in  scientific  fields." 
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mFrojectiohs  of  shortages  and  surpluses  in  the  natural  sciences  AN| 
"3^  social  sciences  by  1980  


TABLE  3 

ns  of 

w»9 


National 

Bureau 

Science 

of  Labor 

Foundation 

R.  B.  Freeman 

Field 

Statistics 

(Ph.D.  s) 

(Ph  D,  s) 

Surplus  or 

Physical  sciences 

shortage^ 

Shortage 

Chemists 

Significant  shortage 

Geologists  attd 

geophysicists 

Slight  shortage 

Physicists 

Significant  shortage 

Shortage 

Life  sciences 

Significant  surplus 

Surplus 

Kfttthematiciaus 

Significant  surplus 

Surplus 

Social  sciences 

Surplus 

*The  NSF  high  utilizahon  assumption  would  result  in  a  shoctage;  the  low  utilization 
assumption  would  result  in  a  surplus. 

SOURCES:  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  (25);  National  Science  Foundation 
(113);  and  fL  B.  Freeman  (122). 
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HIROg  AND  PHOilOTDig  PRAOTICES 
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8.3 


Although  not  related  specifically  to  career  and  employment 
counsellttf,    the  Carnegie  Commission  proposal  that  "employers, 
both  private  and  public,  hire  and  promote  on  the  basis  of  talent 
alone  as  well  as  on  prior  certification"  is  of  interest  to 
anyone  involved  in  counseling    for  employment. 
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b:4ploym3ni  op  collbgb-bducatbd 


5 


8.3 


The  Carnegie  Commission  refers  to  a  United  States  Bureau  of  the 
Gens us  survey  statement  which  declares  that  the  educational 
upgrading  of  occupations  will  continue, resulting  in  an  under- 
employment of  talent  rather  than  the  unemployment  of  the  college 
educated  person. 
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8.3 


In  view  of  the  rapidly  changing  ^ob  market  for  college  graduates 
the  Carnegie  Comraission  recommends  that  "Colleges  and  univer- 
sities should  take  immediate  steps  to  strengthen  occupational 
counseling  p'  ^grams  available  to  their  students.     We  also 
recommend  that  college  placement  services  be  strengthenec. 
where  they  have  not  been  well  developfid.     Professional  schools 
should  maintain  their  own  placement  programs  for  those  receiving 
master's,  first-professional,  and  doctor's  degrees,  while  arts 
and  science  departments  should  have  thei^'  o?m  placement  pro- 
grams for  students  at  the  doctoral  level. " 
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5    VRnsaAL  IMVQLYEMBNT  IIT  QGCUPATXQNAL  COUITSBLIH(^ 
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The  Carnep-le  Commission  recommends  that  "Federal  government 
agencies  should  take  steps  to  improve  the  flovr  of  current 
occupational  information  and  to  make  it  available  more  promptly. 
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CAREER  GUIDANCB 


Advocating  that  "more  attention  should  be  given  to  assisting 
students  to  taake  appropriate  career  choices,"  Alexander  Mood 
emphasizes  that  "institutions  cf  higher  education  should 
recognize  that  many  careers  of  the  future  v^lll  not  be  primarily 
income-oriented, " 
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J3  ROLE  OF  PUBLIC  POLICY  ON  CAREER  COUNSELItJG 


8.3 


Ipj The  Carnegie  Commission  suggests  that  although"public  policy  has  had  and  will 
have  a  major  impact  on  the  labor  market  situation  for  college  graduates...," 
career  influence  should  be  effected  by  a  policy  of  "selective  involvement, 
^rather  than  total  public  responsibility  and  control." 
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VOCATIOMM.  AND  PERSOMAL  CODNSELIHG  -  TESTING  BENEFITS 


8.3 


c£.    3.24    TESTING-  EVALUATING  NEEDS  AND  ACOCMPLISHMENTS  -  #13  (53)  - 
C.  #836. 
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8.3 


STUDENT  CAREER  CHOICES 


The  Carnegie  Commission  recognlTes  the  responsiveness  of  students  to 
changes  in  labor  conditions,  noting  that  student  choices  "should  be 
respected,  in  college  and  by  government,  as  they  (students)  prepare  themselves 
for  occupations." 
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Men 

TOTAL • 

100  3% 

100  1% 
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993% 
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Businessman 

18  6 

17  5 

17  5 

169 

17  4 

16  1 

15  4 

6  7 

58 

55 

56 

62 

68 

7  1 

Engineer 

16  3 

15.0 

14  6 

14.5 

133 

97 

96 

CoHcge  teacher 

2  1 

1-4 

13 
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12 

0.8 

0.7 
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and  secondary 

11.3 

112 

12.7 
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64 
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59 

64 
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4  1 

48 

Fesearch  scientist 
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3,9 

38 
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33 

31 
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32 
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3.0 

3.1 
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Clergyman 
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1.3 

1.0 

1,0 

Artist  iinduding  performer) 

46 
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4.2 

4.3 

5.1 

49 

5.2 

Other  choice 

158 

16  7 

167 

19  3 

19.0 

21  7 

21.3 

Undecided 

5.0 
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11,3 

116 

11.5 

129 

13.4 
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•  Totals  may  Uitfer  from  lOO.O  bocauso  of  roundinj;. 
SOUKCC:    American  Counril  on  Education  (annual) 
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VOCATIOttt^L  INTERESTS 

'^Efforts  Co  ellnlaaCe  sex  bias  from  vocational  interest  questionnaires  should 
be  encouraged »  as  should  research  designed  to  achieve  a  more  adequate  under- 
standing of  similarities  and  differences  in  patterns  of  vocational  choices 
^  among  men  and  women." 
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8.3 


CAREER  COUNSELING  FOR  WOMEN 


'^ot  only  should  colleges  and  universities  take  immediate  steps  to  strengthen 
occupational  counseling  programs  generally  in  this  era  of  a  changing  job  mar- 
ket for  college  graduates,  but  they  should  also  take  special  steps  to 
strengthen  career  counseling  programs  for  women.    Counselors  should  be 
trained  to  discard  outmoded  concepts  of  mflCte  and  female  careers  and  to  en- 
courage women  in  their  abilities  and  aspirations/* 
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PERCENTAGE  OF  VOtfEU  MENTIONING  CAREER  CHOICES 
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Fefcenrage  of  Wacfc  and  nonMacIc  ffoshman  wromen  mentioning  selected  career 
chorees,  fall  1971 


Black 

So  Mack 

Businei^>woman 

8.5% 

A  1% 

College  teacher 

1.7 

0.5 

Physician  or  dentist 

33 

1.9 

tlement  .ry  or  sec^^f  iary  school  teacher 

208 

250 

En\;inecr 
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0.2 

Lawyer 
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1.3 
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WOMEN  -  PERCENTAGE  OF  ALL  EMPLOYED  PERSWS  (1960  and  1970) 


Women  as  a  percentage  of  all  emptofed  persons,  selected  occupations.  1960  and  1970 


mo 

1970 

Accountants 

165 

26  2 

Architects 

?.1 

36 

Engineers 

09 

16 

Laieycrs  and  juJ^e^ 

35 

4.9 

Life  and  phy^iicdl  wienti>ts 

9.2 

137 

Dentists 

2.1 

3.4 

Pharmacists 

75 

120 

Physicians,  including  osteopaths 

69 

9.3 

Teachers,  college  and  universify 

23.9 

286- 

Engineering  and  sciem  e  technicians 

11.1 

12.9 

Radio  operators 

167 

259 

Designers 

19.3 

24  2 

•Census  djtj  on  "U-ai  ht-rs,  collo/c  ami  univcr>ity,"  induJc  (;rjdiijU>  U'.n.J:in,:  a.-.>i>t.>nt>. 
vhotMs  ot:nT  d.ila  111  I'l'  di>cu»ej  Ulor  du  not  include  l!us  (;roup  According  ti>  N'al.onjI 
Education  A--M>-.iJtii>n  data  (IT2>,  UKmcn  accounlod  tor  27  pcrcenl  of  t'ji'uily  inc::>'.'cr>, 
not  i.icludiik{;  ttvihing  asM>t.iitt>.  in  P71  72. 
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3  EMPLOYED  WOMEt;  V  TH  ONE  TO  THREE  YEARS  OF  COLLEGE  BY  MAJOR  OCCUPATION  GROUP 
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^2  (1959.  196«.  1971) 
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women  with  one  to  three  years  of  college 
Professional,  technical  and  kindred  workers 
Managers,  officials,  and  proprietors,  except  farm 
Salaried  mattagerial  workers 
Self-employed  managerial  workers 
Clerical  and  kindred  workers 
Sales  workers 
All  other  occupation  groups 


J  CO  O 
31.9 
6.9 
4.4 
2.5 


40.7 
7.3 
13.2 


100.0 
24.4 
5.4 
4.0 
1.4 
48.4 
6.0 
15.8 


SOURCE:    U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  (18). 
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I  EMPLOYED  MEK  WITH  ONE  TO  THREE  YEARS  OF  COLLEGE  BY  MAJOR  OCCUPATION  GROUP 
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SOLRCi::    U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis.ics  (18). 


1959 

1968 

1971 

All  men  with  one  to  three  years  (^college 

100  0 

100.0 

100.0 

Professional,  technical^  and  kindred  workers 

18.3 

20.0 

18.5 

Managers,  officials,  and  proprietors,  except  farm 

244 

22.1 

22.1 

Salaried  managerial  workers 

14.4 

17.1 

17.9 

Self-employed  managerial  workers 

100 

5.0 

4.2 

Clerical  and  kindred  workers 

125 

12.6 

11.0 

Sales  workers 

12.6 

15.6 

1K7 

Alt  other  occupation  groups 

322 

29.7 

36.7 
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EMPLOYED  FEMALE  COLLEGE  GRADUATES  BY  MAJOR  OCCUPATION  GROUP  (1959.  1968.  1971)1 
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1959     1968  1971 


All  college  gradmates 

Professional,  Uchnical  and  kindred  tuarkers 
Managers,  officials,  and  proprietors,  except  farm 
Salaried  managerial  tuarkers 
Self-employed  managerial  workers 
Clerical  and  kindred  uHtrktrs 
Sales  workers 
All  other  workers 


100.0 
79.1 
4A_ 
2.6 
1_5 
118 
2.3 
2.7 


100.0 
81.0 
4J 
3.4 
07 
10.4 
1.2 
3.3 


100.0 
76,0 
5J 
4.6 

qj 

10  8 
2.7 
4.4 


SOURCE  U  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  (18>.  The  data  arc  not  pr^sely  com- 
parable with  those  in  the  preceding  tabic  because  they  relate  to  employed  female 
workers  rather  than  to  the  experienced  civilian  labor  force. 
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1959 

1968 

1971 

All  colter  graduates 

100  0 

100.0 

100.0 

Professional  technical,  and  kindred  workers 

598 

*60.4 

57.6 

Managers.'  officials,  and  proprietors,  except  farm 

18.3 

22  7 

25.3 

Salaried  managerial  workers 

13.1 

19.9 

22.7 

Self-employed  managerial  workers 

52 

28 

2^ 

Clerical  and  kindred  workers 

54 

4.4 

3.8 

Sales  workers 

79 

6.7 

7.3 

All  other  occupation  groups 

8.6 

SB 

6.0 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Bureau  of  I-abor  Statistics  (18).  The  data  are  not  precisely  com- 
parable with  those  in  thv  preceding  table  because  the>-  relate  lo  employed  male 
workers  rather  than  to  the  experienced  civilian  labor  force. 
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PERCENTAGE  OF  FEMALE  PROFESSIO^AL  AND  TECHNICAL  WORKERS  IN  SELECTED 
-  OCCUPATIONS  (1900-1950)  
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CHART  9    ?=iirc*-»to^  pr^mmMi^»9  mnd 


J  Academic  professions 


i-j  Clergymen,  religious,  and  social  workers 

Librariansf 
^  Medical  professions,  selected 

]  Social  scientistst 

]  Sports  instructors  and  officialst 


1950  I  I 
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All  other  professional  ond  technical  workers 
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1^  ^  ^0  i5         ^-00         70         80  90 

Perc  -ntagt  of  female  professtonul  and  tcchmcal  u  orken 


100 


.  la.  College  presidents.  profe.«,r..  .nd  instructors,  not  elsewhere  clarified. 

♦  lb.  Teachers,  except  college. 

t  Data  not  available  in  1900. 

_j  /«Q  —  ion  128  and  178);  and  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Ccn»'* 
SOURCES:    Edward*  (19.  pp.         IM,  mnu^ 

(17.  Table  3). 
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NUIIBER  OF  EMPLOYED         SSSIONAL  AND  iMAIUGERIAL  WORKERS,  BY  SEX  (1950  •  f^^l) 
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Managerial  workers 
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2.000 
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SALARIED  MAMAGERIAL  WORKERS.  BY  YEARS  OF  OOLLEGE  AND  SEX  (1959^1971) 


20.0  • 


10.0 


Male  salaried  managerial  workers 


Four 


20,0  - 


10.0  " 


Female  salaried  managerial  workers 


J- 


1960  1965 
SOURCE:    U.S.  Bursau  of  Labor  Statistics  <1S). 


Percentage  wtth  one  to  three 
years  of  college 
Percentage  with  four  years 
of  college 


Percentage  with  five  or  more 


years  of  college 


1970 


Percentage  with  one  to  three 
years  of  college 

Percentage  with  four  years  of 
college 

Percentage  with  five  or  more 
years  of  college 
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PROFESSIOMAL  WORKERS.  BY  YEARS  OF  COLLEGE  AND  SEX  (1959^1971) 
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30.0  - 


20.0 


Afale  professional,  technicaL  and  kindred  workers 


Female  professional,  technicaL  and  kindred  xvorkers 


30  0  - 


20.0 


One  to  three 


Percentage  with  five  or  more 
years  of  college 

Percentage  with  four  years  of 
college 


Percentage  with  one  to  thrc 
years  of  college 


Five  or  more 


*  Percentage  with  four  years  of 
oollege 


Percentage  with  five  or  more 
years  of  college 

Percentage  with  one  to  three 
years  of  college 
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lATIOS  OF  AVERAGE  AtlNUAL  EARNINGS  OF  SELECTED  PROFESSICXiAL  WORKERS  (1929-1970)1 

CHART  13    KmifoM  afmwmr^m  ann$iMi  ^mrntngs  of  s^l^ctod  professional  mfoHtorm 
to  mwrsgo  mnnttmi  omeninsn  por  fuihtimm-^quiwmimnt  ompiofoo  ##i  sit  inthimirimm,  I 
mmtmcfii  fomrM,  t929~t970 


1.40 
1.00 
3.40 
3.00 
2.60 

2.Z0 
1.80 
4.80 
4.40 
4.00 
3.60 
3.20 
3.00 
I  2  60 
^  2.20 


^ublic  set  ool  teachers 


Full  professors  in  land-grant 
colleges  and  universities 


Se'f-employed  physicians 


Series  A 


Series  & 


Setf-emptoyed  dentists 


Self-employed  lawyers 


1930 


1940 


1950 


1960 


1970 
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SOURCE:  Gordon  (46).  In  the  cases  of  phjfsictans.  lawyers^  and  engineers,  series 
A  and  B  are  not  precisely  comparable. 
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RATIO  OF  AVERAGE  STARTING  SALARY  FOR  COLLEGE  GRADUATES  (1964^1971) 


stmwtimg  mmiary  for  coHmpm  gndtMtmm 


1.40 

1.20 
1.00 

1.40 
1.20 
1.00 


Accounting— men 


Chemistry — men 


I 

S  1.40 
1.20 
1,00  I— 


Mathemat  ics/stat  ist  ics— men 


1,20 
1,00 


Eoonom  ics/fi  nance— men 


1,20 
1,00  — 
0,80  — 


Beginning  teachers— men 
and  women 
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Account  ing  ^  women 


Chem  istry — women 


Mathemat  ics/stati  St  ics— vAjmen 


Eoonom  ics/f  inance-women 
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1964     1966     1968     1970       1964     1966     1968  1970 

SOURCES:    Eadicott  (40);  Nadonal  Education  Asaodation  (41«  p.  72);  and  Eco- 
Report  of  ike  President  (22«  pp,  209  and  226).  ^ 
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RATIO  OF  AVERAGE  STARTING  SALARY  FOR  MALE  COLLEGE  GRADUATES  (1950^1971) — 1 
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:   AID  TO  STUDENTS  -  NATIONAL  BUTITLBI-IENT 
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The  Carnegie  Commission  recommends  that  "the  aid  to  students 
should  take  the  form  of  a  national  entitlement," 
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FINANCIAL  AID  -  REMOVING  THE  ECX)MOMIC  ACCESS  BARRIERS 

As  a  goal  for  1976,  the  Carnegie  Conmission  reconinends  "That  all  students 
with  the  motivation  and  ability  to  gain  access  to  and  complete  higher  educa. 
tion  should  receive  the  financial  aid  they  need  to  do  so;  that  economic 
barriers  to  college  and  university  access  be  removed." 

cf .  specific  program  recoiomended  in  #1  (Quality  and  Equality) 
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The  Carae*i-ie  ComrQlssion  recommends  the  "financing  of  student 
costs  where  there  Is  inability  to  oieet  them  from  personal  re- 
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"3DUCATI0NAL  END0V.7IENT  "  -  .^22  (37)  -  C.  #1429  and 

-  #21  (6)  -  C.  #1430 
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3IAia  AUD  LOCAL  FUI?D  SOURCES 

cf.     3.15     STAT3  AND  LOCAL  FUITD  SOURCES  -  #R37  (84)  -  C.  #529. 
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•-3  DIRECT  AID  TO  STUDENTS 


"The  trend  In  the  last  quarter  of  the  twentieth  century,  however,  is  likely 
A  to  be  in  the  direction  of  supporting  students  and  giving  them  greater  latitud^|{ 
of  choice  as  to  ^ere  and  in  what  form  they  pursue  postsecondary  education*** 
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TUITIOJ  AMD  STTTOBIT  AID 

I  Of.    3.1    OFPBITTIMG  IIQRllSK)  TUITIOH  BY  ADEQUIM  STODBHT  AID- 

#18  (10).  c.  #361. 
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.JI-Ei^RY  TA3LB  OF  STUDENT  AID  AND  REIATSD  GRA^TTS  TO  I^ISTITUTIOITS 
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FINi^CIAL  AID  -    ALLOCATIOW  OF  STUDENT-AID  FUNDS 


TO" 


«rrhe  CooBiission  recoimnends  that  colleges  and  universities  seek  maximum 
effectiveness  in  the  allocation  of  student-aid  funds  through  limiting  aid 
given  exclusively  In  the  form  of  grants  to  the  neediest  and  most  dis- 
advantaged  students,  while  providing  combinations  of  grants,  loans,  and 
work  opportunities  to  less  needy  students." 
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The  Oariie^ie  Coinsiission,  to  permit  greater  flexibility  in  the 
use  of  federal  fundiriij  programs,  recoin:nends  t'aat  "Institutions 
be  ^iven  authority  to  use  up  to  10  percent  of  any  student  aid 
allocation  in  one  of  the  other  federal  student  aid  programs 
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3f.     3.13     SSSBNTIAL  OOMPOirSriTS  0?  A  COVPREHENSIVB  LOA'I  PROaRAM 

(13)-  C.  #447. 
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8.4 


fHANrS  FOR  STUD3NTS 


cf.     3.1  All  subcategories  for  data  relevant  to  funding  or 
tyrants -in-aid.  Cards  #348  -  532. 
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GRADUATE  ASSIST\NTSHIPS  AND  FELLOWSHIPS 


i 


"There  should  be  no  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  sex  or  marital  status 
in  appointing  teaching  or  research  assistants  or  in  awarding  fellowships. 
Furthermore,  part-time  graduate  and  professional  students  should  not  be 
barred  from  eligibility  for  fellowships.*    In  addition,  there  should  be  no 
antinepotism  rules  in  connection  with  these  appointments  or  awards.  " 

*^In  most  cases,  the  amount  of  the  fellowship  would  be  expected  to  reflectj 
the  part-time  status  of  the  student." 
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FINANCIAL  SUPPORT  FOR  GRADUATE  STUDENTS  -  MARRIED 
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The  Carnegie  Commission  notes  that  their  studies  have  revealed  that  "about 
24  percent  of  the  married  men  and  57  percent  of  the  married  women  were  de- 
pending primarily  on  spouse's  earnings.*' 
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SGHOIARSHIPS  FOR  NEEDY 

cf.     3.13    FEDERAL  SCHOIARSHIP  FUIH)  -  #1  (22)-  C.  #484, 
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Th«  OoaBlssion  reoonends  that  **th«  Vetermns*  aduoational  Banafit 
ProgravB  be  eontixLuad  and  that  banafits  undar  suoh  prograaa  ba 
raTisad  autoaatioallj  to  kaap  paoa  irith  rising  liTing  and  eduoa- 
tional  eosta." 
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EDUCATIOK  LBiVE  PROGRAMS 
cf. 


4.4    EDUCATION  LEAVE  PROGRAMS  -  #21  (95)  for  recommendation  that 
postsecondary  education  be  subsidized  for  the  military  through 
education  leave  programs «  Card  #1146* 
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"3    FIHANCIAL  AID  FOR  TRANSFER  STUPENTS 


The  Carnegie  Commission  advises  that  '^In  addition  to  admission 
policies  which  encourage  transfer  from  accredited  two-year 
institutions,  there  is  also  a  need  for  student  financial  aid 
policies  which  do  not  discriminate  against  transfer  students. 
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INCREASED  STUDENT  FIKANCIiVL  SUPPORT  FOR  LOW«mCOME  STUDENTS 
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The  Carnegie  Commission  recognizes  the  significant  effect  on  enrollment  of 
••increased  student  grants  for  students  from  low- income  families,  cost-of-edu- 
cation  supplements  to  institutions  enrolling  these  students,  and  a  liberal- 
ized student  loan  program.  •' 
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yiMUroUL  AID  FOR  LOW-IHOOMB  AMD  MIMORITY  STPPglfTS 


Of.    8.6    SSRTICSS  FOR  LOW-IROOMS  ARD  MINORITY  STUDBHTS  -  #17  (2) 
C.  #1447. 
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Of.     3.24    MIXU6  OV  AOB  GROUPS  OV  OAMPDS  -  #17  (21>22).  c.  #692  - 

for  Oarntgit  OoBBiasioA  rtoontndation  that  there  should  be 
**aore  opportunities  for  older  persons  to  take  olasses  and  to 
obtain  needed  financial  support.** 
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AID  POR  PART-TIME  STUDEUTS 


The  Carnegie  Commission  recotn'oends  tliat  programs  of  federal 
funding  for  full-time  students  "be  adapted  to  provide  proportion- 
al aid  to  part-time  students," 
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BASIC  OPPORTUITITY  GRANTS 


.4 


2he  Carnegie  Commission  recommends  that  tbe  3aslc  Opportunity 
Grants  prograia  should  be  fully  funded.     This  legislation,  al- 
ready on  the  books.  Is  a  major  step  In  providing  critically 
needed  assistance  to  both  students  and  Institutions  of  higher 
education. " 


#18  (ill) 


GSILIITG  OF  BASIC  OPPORIUl^ITY  GIIAHTS 

riis  Coannission  recommends  that  "...in  the  future  the  §1,400 
cellitig  on  Basic  Opportunity  Grants  be  raised  gradually  in  line 
with  increases  in  educational  and  subsistence  costs." 
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i:^QR5A.SING  LIXITATION  FOR  3ASI0  OPPORTUNITY  GRANTS 


8.4 


The  Carnegie  Coainilsslon  recommends  that  "•••the  50  percent  of 
cost  limitation  for  Basic  Opportunity  Grants  for  lov/er-dlvislon 
students  should  be  raised,  perhaps  in  steps,  to  75  percent  over 
the  ne^ct  f ev^r  years  •  " 
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IBDPOATIOKAT.  ftPPQi^'yipflTY  SHAHT8 

Thtt  OonisBlon  r*oou«xLds  "Btrengthenixig  and  •zpanding  th«  pr«««n^ 
program  of  •dueatioxiAl  opportunity  grants  basad  on  naad  by 
proTiding: 


1.    That  tha  laval  of  funding  ba  inoraaaad  so  that  all 

collaga  atttdanta  with  danonatratad  naad  will  ba 
aaaurad  of  soma  financial  aid  to  naat  azpanaaa  at 
Inatltutlona  which  thay  aalaot 

2*    that  grants  baaad  on  naad  ba  ayallabla  for  a  parlod  not 
to  axeaad  four  jaara  of  undargraduata  study  and  two 
yaara  of  atudy  toward  a  graduata  dagraa.  * 

Tha  Oamagla  Coanlaalon  doaa  not  Include  #2  abOTa  In  tha 
RaTlaad  Baeonandatlona  #11. 
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SUPPLEKMTARY  FBDERAL  GRAIifTS  WITH  EDUOATIONAL  OPPORTUNITY  &RANTS 
^   

The  Commission  recommends  "that  an  undergraduate  student  holding 
an  educational  opportunity  grant  and  receiving  added  grants  from 
nonfederal  sources  be  given  a  supplementary  federal  grant  in  an 
amount  matching  the  nonfederal  grants  but  not  exceeding  one-hall* 
of  the  student  s  original  educational  opportunity  grant." 
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*In  the  Revised  ReGom.-nendations ,  the  Oom^niEslon  stipulates 
"but  iiot  exceeding  orxe-nuarter  of  t^e  student's  ori^^lnal 
educational  opportunity  v;;rant."    .^lA  (5) 
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■Co  provide. ..  (a)suppleraeiitary  source  of  financial  aid  for  needy 
studan-ts  and  to  provide  a  substantial  Eource  of  financial  aid 
for  :nlddle-and  ?il-j>ier-lnco  ne  stude.its,  the  OoT..TilEslon  recommends 
that  trie  federal  govern^nent  charter  a  iTatlonal  Student  Loan 
Sank,  a  nouproflt  private  corporation  to  be  financed  by  the 
sale  of  ;!;overnaentally  ^i^aranteed  securities.     The  Bank  vjould 
raake  loans  available  to  postsecondary  students..." 


^  FiJiiHAL  00:vri.:Gi3M'r  LOxilT  PRO:>RAM  -  ;'!  (29)"  C.  #489 
for  specific  details  of  loan  a.Tiounts. 


The  3aiik,  the  Cormnlsslon  continues,   "v^ould  be  self -sustaining,  ex« 
ceot  for  administrative  costs  and  the  cost  of  any  cancellations 
of '  Interest  because  of  Iovj  Incotue  and  of  principal  for  any 
reason  other  than  death,  vmich  would  be  met  out  of  federal 
budget  appropriations." 

Cf.    3.15    NATIOHAL  STUDENT  LOAN  BANK  -  #18  (121)  -  C.  #  527. 
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ill. 
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"EOUCATIOKAL  ENDOmENT^' 


The  Carnegie  Comnlsslon  reconmends  that  "there  Is  aeed  to  move  beyond  this 
(student  support  program)  to  future  consideration  of  a  program  of  'two-years-- 
In-the-bank, '  as  we  once  called  It,  or  an  'educational  endowment/  for  all 
persons  who  seek  postcompulsory  education  to  Improve  their  paths  Into  and 
within  life  and  work* 
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"EDUCATIONAL  ENDOWMENT" 

The  Carnegie  Commission  reconmends  the  "Long-term  consideration  of  an 
'educational  endowment'  or  provision  of  'two  years  in  the  bank, '.. .that  will 
guarantee  financial  access  to  postsecondary  educational  opportunities  to 
all  persons  at  whatever  stage  in  life  they  want  access  to  them.    Along  with 
this  would  go  consideration  of  educational  leaves  from  industry  and  govern- 
ment." 
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8.4 


The  Ornegie  Coonissioa  reconfirms  the  recoanendation  of  Less  Time.  More 
Options  (#6)  to  provide  each  high  school  graduate  with  two  years  of  post- 
secondary  education,  proposing  that  "Every  person  will  have  available  to 
him,  throughout  his  life,  financial  assistance  for  at  least  two  years 
of  postsecondary  education.    For  at  least  pare  of  the  entitlement,  there 
will  be  no  restrictions  as  to  the  type  of  educational  institution  the  recipien 
might  elect  to  attend."  |3k« 
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thb  bank"  bduoatioital  deposit 

The  Carnegie  CoDunission  recoramends  that  "all  persons,  after  highgj- 
school  i^raduatton,  have  tv<o  years  of  postsecondary  education 
placed  ^in  the  bank'   for  them  to  be  vrithdravm  at  any  time  In 
their  lives  when  It  best  suits  thern." 
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FINANCIAL  BENEFITS  TQVASD  EDUCATION  FOR  PUbLIC  SERVICE 


4  I   »  I  • 


8.4 


^'Local,  state,  and  national  governments  will  provide  opportunities  for 
persons  to  render  public  service  through  wall-organized  programs,  and  those  f| 
who  engage  in  national  service  will  be  able  to  earn  financial  benefits  towar^ 
education  in  addition  to  their  regular  inservice  compensation." 
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8.4 


Tht  0*rntgl«  CooMlssioa  mttlrmm  that  **th«  Urban  Corps  provides 
an  sxesllent  mechanism  for  giving  opportunities  to  students  to 
have  experience  In  olty  government  and  recommend  that  cities  that 
do  not  now  have  such  programs  seriously  consider  developing  them. 
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STUDENT  AID  -  IKFLUEKCE  OF  JOB  MARKET 


C::.     3.24    ENROLLMENT  -  INFLUENCE  OF  JOB  MARKET  -  #15  (21 )  for  reconmendation 

that  institutions  not  restrict  opportunities  to  receive  student  aid 
because  of  less  favorable  trends  in  the  job  market  for  college  graduates. 
Card  #718. 
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FINANCIAL  AID 


cf •    8.5    AUXILIARY  STUDENT  SERVICES  -  #12  (140)  for  recoanend&tion  that 
assistance  through  student  aid  or  jobs  be  provided  for  students 
vho  are  unable  to  afford  charges  for  services  on  a  full-cost  basis. 
Card. #1442. 
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The  Carnegie  Commission  considers  work-study  "one  of  the  most 
valualile  for^is  of  student  aid  and  ought  to  be  incorporated  In  any 
federal  program  to  assist  students." 
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8.4 


rIORK-STUDY  PROGRAM 


The  Ooariisslon  recommends  "continuation  and  expansion  of  the 
Kork-study  prograni  v;ith  federal  fundin^*^  sufficient  to  enable 
those  undergraduate  students  \:ho  meet,  in  general  terms,  the 
federal  need  criteria  to  earn  up  to  ^1,000  during 
year,  vrorking  not  more  than  the  equivalent  of  t'«;o 
Off-caiapus  assignments  of  educational  iriiportance , 
work,  should  be  encouraj^ed. " 
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PART-TIM£  SaPLOYMBIlT  -  FEDERAL  FUNDING 

The  Ooiamlssion  recommends  that  "federal  funds  be  provided  to 
finance  Institutionally  administered  part-time  employment  for 
undergraduate  students.     Institutions  should  use  tnese  funds 
to  enable  students,  who  meet  In  general  terms  the  federal  need 
criteria,  to  earn  up  to  $500  per  year.     Off -campus  assignments 
of  educational  Importance,  such  as  tutorial  work,  should  be  en- 
couraged*" 


8.4 
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8,4 


INHOVATIOWS  IN  STUDENT  AID 


cf .    8.8    FEDERALLY  SPONSORED  PROGRAMS  OF  FINANCIAL  AID  -  #21  (59-66)  - 
C.  #1456. 
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"OollttgAs  and  i]iilT«raiti«8  should  b«  rospoxiaiT*  to  owipus  groups 
■••kiag  to  doTolop  ohild-earo  Morrleos.  .  .(but)  vo  bolloTO, 
oonslBtont  with  our  gonoral  tIov  that  an  aoadamle  inatitution 
ahould  not  aaauna  funotiona  that  ara  not  oantral  to  ita  aain 
purpoaaa,  that  it  will  uauallj  ba  prafarabla  to  aaak  an  arranga- 
■aat  undar  vhieh  tha  ehild-oara  aarrlcaa  will  ba  proTidad  undar 
tha  auapioaa  of  a  aaparata  board  of  diraotora  and  not  aa  a  diraot 
function  of  tha  aoadanio  inatitution.  .  .Subaidiaa  to  naat  tha 
naada  of  low-inoona  atudant-pannta  ahould  ba  aought  fron  axtra- 
■ural  public  and  priTata  aouroaa  and  ahould  not  nomally  ba 
aought  fro«  tha  aoadaaio  inatitution ' a  ragular  budget.** 
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AUXILIARY  STUDENT  SERVICES 


^The  Comnlsslon  recoomends  that  all  colleges  and  universities  seek 
maximum  economies  in  the  operation  of  auxiliary  services •    These  may  be 
achieved  through  (I)  contracting  out,  expecially  in  small  colleges  and 
universities 9  (2)  the  development  of  student  cooperative  housing ,  and 
(3)  employing  students  in  food  and  room  service  activities.  Students 
should  be  charged  for  services  on  a  full-cost  basis ,  and  those  who  can«» 
not  afford  these  charges  should  be  assisted  through  student  aid  or 
jobs." 
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Of.     1.1    CAMPUS  PIRTICIPATIOH  IN  URB1H-RSHE¥1L  -  #14  (84)  - 
C.  #65. 
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■HQ  HggPS  OP  SPMOIAL  STPDBMTS 
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3*24  All  headings  -  for  Information  relative  to  adaiesion 
and  retention  of  special  students  -  c.  #809,  #810,  #813  -  #818, 

#851. 
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CEHTER  TO  HANDLE  PROBLEMS  OF  WOMEN 


Of.    4.3    NEED  FOR  SEPARATE  CONTINUING  EDUCATION  CENTSR  FOR  WOMEN?  -  #20 
(158)  -  C.  #    1061  for  Cotmlss ion's  question  relating  to  need  for 
separate  center  to  advise  women  in  continuing  education  in  the 
future. 


SPECIAL  SERVICES  -  DISADYAMTIQEI)  STPDBHTS  8,6 

Low-^lncome  and  educationally  disadvantaged  students 
require  substantially  greater  student  services: 

*  tutorial  programs 

*  financial  aid  counseling 

*  special  educational  and  vocational  services 

♦  free  health  services 

♦  day-care  services  for  children 

♦  legal  aid 
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SERVICES  FOR  LOW-INCOME  AND  MINORITY  STUreNTS 


8.6 


The  Caxnegle  Conmisslon  reconmends  that  higher  education  should 
make  "A  determined  effort  to  provide  places  in  college  for 
young  persons  idio  wish  to  attend  from  low- income  and  minority 
groups,  with  adequate  financial  assistance  for  their  support 
and  with  respect  for  their  cultural  backgrounds.'* 
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URBAN  CLIENTELE  and  URBAN  CAMPUSES 


8.6 


Colleges  that  seek  to  serve  large  numbers  of  lower 
Income  minority  students  and  part-time  working  students 
must: 

"  ♦  Provide  highly  individualized  educational  programs 
at  least  for  a  *  foundation'  year 

♦  Make  available  a  greater  range  of  student  services 
including  adequate  financial-aid  counseling,  educa- 
tional and  vocational  counseling,  health  services,  and 

at  least,  initial  or  emergency  personal  counseling  and 
health  services 

♦  Devote  a  greater  portion  of  their  resources  to  the 
entry-level  students 

♦  Modify  their  institutional  reward  structure  to  pro- 
vide adequate  rewards  for  commitment  and  excellence 
in  teaching  ** 
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ri  Th«  Camegla  OoHviseion  r«con«ndB  that  "coaBitsr  Institutiona 
^  make  availabl<9  lookenf,  study  and  lounga  araas,  and  other  physioa 
'  facilities  designed  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  oonnuters,  and 
that  scheduling  of  educational  programs  and  actlTities  be  under- 
taken with  the  coBBUter  in  mind*** 
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URBAN  SETTING  ADJUSTMENTS  -  PART-TIME  STODEHTS  Jn. 
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Ihe  Carnegie  Comnissioa  recoomends  that  ^Vinancial-aid  pcliciest  and 
scheduling  o£  classes  and  library  and  student  service  hours  should  be 
scrutinized  to  be  certain  they  are  not  established  for  a  traditional  full- 
tiire  student  rather  than  for  part-time  students." 
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HAHAGEMENT  OF  STUDENT  SERVICES  »  SUBSIDIZATION 


'The  Conmission  reconinends  that  colleges  and  universities  review  their 
stxident  services,  with  particular  reference  to  reducing  the  extent  of 
subsidization  of  these  services  where  it  seems  justified." 

cf.    8.3    NEED  FOR  EXPANSION  IN  COUNSELING  SERVICES  -  #12  (142)-  C,  #1325. 
exception  to  above  observation 
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STttDBHT  SBRVICB  BXPSSDITttRBS 

cf .     9.1  BYPTewTiTTTTRES;    ADMINISTHATIYB/GENBRIL  INSTITttTIOKIL/I 

S'TttDENT  SBRYIOE  -  #12  (172)-  C.  #1478  and  #1479.  |p 
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8.8 


:;ISV:  GUIDA^CS  SYSTEMS 


The  Carne^-ie  Commission  suggests  that  "A  hallmark  of  a  new 
;;uidance  system  should  be  that  the  one-to-one  relationship 
between  student  and  counselor  is  not  the  sole  source  of  informa- 
tion for  the  student.     Computer  programs,  community  resource 
people,  written  materials,  and  self -administ sred  assessment 
batteries  should  also  be  available.  ' 
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ADVI3HG  -  BMDID  Dfy^QvyffffX^ 


Of.    8.3    IDVISUa  -  nXDID  IKPROraaifS  -    #13  (55)  for  sptoiflo 
InnoTatlotts  suggested  bj  the  Oarnsgi*  Oonission  to  iaproTo 
tho  quality  of  mdvisiag.    lot*  ospoolally  the  reooBmsndatlom 
to  dosigaato  an  administrator  in  otaargs  of  managing  tha 
quality  of  oounsaling  on  eanpus*  card  #1323. 
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DmOVATIVE  C00MSELIM6  -  ''FOUMCATION  YEAR" 


8.8 


Cf .    8.3    C.  #  1333  and  #1334  for  InfonMtlon 

relative  to  suggested  adoption  of  a  "foundation  year"  In  which 
students  be  given  Intensive  counseling. 
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PmERAIXY  SPONSORED  PROGRAMS  OF  FINMiCIAL  AID 


The  Carnegie  Comlsslon  reports  that  of  the  variety  of  proposals  for  federalljgf^ 
sponsored  programs  of  financial  aid  for  further  education  four  plans 
A  demonstrate  ^'possible  approaches  to  the  problem  of  providing  maintenance  of 
1^  income  during  periods  of  educational  le«ive/*    These  proposals  include: 

1.  )    Youth  Endowment  Program 
al    proposed  by  Xobin  and  Ross 

b.  designed  primarily  for  young  adults  (up  to  age  28) 

c.  aimed  primarily  at  meeting  tuition  costs 

2.  )    Human  Investment  Fund    (expanded  Tobin-Ross  proposal) 

a.  proposed  by  Dresch 

b.  designed  for  use  throughout  lifetime  but  intention  of 
use  must  be  declared  before  age  25 

3.  )    Integrated  System    (European  plan) 
a.    proposed  by  Rehn 

b«    designed  to  integrate  financing  of  pensions,  vacations ^Hj^ 
and  off-the-job  studies 

c.  payments  for  system  to  be  assumed  by  employers  in 
behalf  of  employees 

4^)    Personal  Social  Insurance    (Rehn* s  plan  adapted  for  America) 

a.  designed  for  use  by  1$  year  olds  and  adults 

b.  payments  (shared  by  employer  and  employee)  similar 
to  Social  Security  payments 

cf •    #21    (59->66)  for  additional  details  on  these  programs 
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**ED0CATIOMAL  ENDOWMENT" 
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Cf.    8.A    C.  #  1429  and  #  1430 
recomnendation 
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FISCAL  OPERATIONS 


cf.    3.1    "SELF-RENEWAL"  FUND  -  #12  (105)    for  recoanendation  regarding 
use  of  1  to  3  percent  of  existing  allocations. 
C.  #379. 
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*rrhe  Cocinlsslon  reconmends  that  colleges  and  universities  minimize  cash 
balances  held  in  checking  accounts  and  make  certain,  especially  in  large 
institutions,  that  purchasing  functions  and  inventory  management  are 
handled  by  pel  sons  with  adequate  special  training.** 
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9.1 


BUDGET  PROCEDURES 


Of.    3.15  INDUCING  COST-SAVING  CHANGE  -  #12  (109)  for  specific  ways  in 

which  budgetary  procedures  can  be  used  to  induce  cost-saving  changes 
th^^^^agement  of  resources 

H.B.    -  argument  against  zero-based  budgeting 
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ENSURING  BUDGETARY  FLEXIBILITY 

^rrhe  Comnission  recoomends  that  all  institutions  of  higher  education  place 
emphasis  on  policies  that  will  ensure  budgetary  flexibility.  Combin- 
ations of  policies  that  will  achieve  this  goal  will  vary  from  institu- 
tion to  institution  but  may  well  Include  elements  of  (l)  selective 
cutbacks,  (2)  across-the-board  budgetary  cuts,  (3)  consolidation  of 
existing  programs,  (4)  readaptation  of  existing  programs,  (5)  'every 
tub  on  its  own  bottom,*  and  (6)  central  reassignment    of  positions 
vacated  due  to  resignation,  retirement,  or  death." 
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RELATION  OF  OUTPUT  CRITERIA  TO  BUDGET  REQUESTS 

"•••departBients  and  schools  should  be  expected  to  justify  budgetary 
requests  on  the  basis,  not  only  of  input  measures  (e.g.,  enrollment), 
but  also  on  the  basis  of  output  or  performance  criteria*** 
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TAME  20 


Student  education  expenditures  (in  milUons) 


mnd  miudmmf 


Fiscal  year/ 
academic  year 
A 


Percent 
increase 
in  Gi\P 
B 


Actual 
amount 
C 


Calculated  at 
GNP  rate  of 
increase 
D 


difference  betv.een 
actual  and  calculated 
amounts 

E 


mcttfmt  mmd 


$9a3~sr 


1963/1962^63 
1964/1963^ 
1965/1964^65 
1966/1965^6 
1967/1966^7 


6.7 
6.5 
9.2 
7.1 


S4.040.0 

4.600.0 
5.210.1 
6,115.0 
7,015.0 


$4,310.7 
4.899.0 
5.689.3 
6.549.2 


$289.3 
311.0 
425.7 
465.8 
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GROWTH  DUCTRBWCE  FOBMDIA 


9.1 


TABLE  21 


emiemimiium  oi 
mmmumi  §md%rmt 
^mmt  for  four^ 

 y-^ 


Academic  year 


1964-  65 

1965-  66 

Three-year  total 
appropriation 

Annual  average  =  annual 
federal  formula  grant 
for  period  1966-68 


Difference  between  actual  student 
education  expenditures  and  those 
calculated  at  GNP  rate  of  increase 


$  289.300.000 
311.000.000 
425.700.000 

$1,026,000,000 
$  342.000.000 
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RATE  OF  TttITIOS  IHCRBISB 
cf.  3*1   TrrlTIOH/EDTTCATIOiaL  COSTS/DISPOSABLE  INCOMB  -  #12(l44|h 


c.  #360-  Chart  Indicates  that  between  1967-68  and  1969-70,  tnltlong 
Increases    occ^irred  at  an  accelerated  rate 
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FREPi^RATION  OF  BUDGET  ^  SEVERE  CUTBACKS 


cf .    2.1    REPRESENTATION  ON  BUDGET  PREPARATION  -  #12  (105)  for  Connilssion 
recoinnendation  that  administration »  faculty »  and  student  repre« 
sentatives  be  involved  when  severe  budget  cuts  must  be  made.    C*  #I85|i 
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9.1 

.■LiJOR  l.AYS  SUGSSSiaj  3Y  OOM-IISSIQ:?  OF  "HOLDIII-^  DO;riT  TH3  BILL" 

The  Carnegie  Commission  sc.r^este  that  tha  r.iajor  ways  of  "holding 
dov;a  the  bill  for  ui;-;tier  education"  iacludes 


o 

"3 


15 


■  Withdrawal  of  the  reluctant  attenders,  v/hom  we  estimated  at 
5  to  12  percent.  Some  of  this  apparently  is  happening  already 
with  the  pressure  of  the  draft  on  attendance  removed,  and  for 
other  reasons. 

■  Introduction  of  sho.  ^er  time  options  for  students.  This  would 
save  time  for  the  students  and  expenditures  for  higher  educa- 
tion, and  reduce  the  duplication  of  alxjut  two-thirds  of  a  year's 
work  between  high  school  and  college  with  its  impacts  on  the 
deteriorated  morale  of  students— they  get  "turned  off*  by  the 
waste  and  the  boredom. 

■  Augmentation  of  research  expenditures  at  about  ttie  average 
annual  rate  of  increase  in  the  GNP  rather  than  at  a  faster  rate. 

■  Great  caution  in  the  introduction  of  new  Ph.D.  programs. 

■  Careful  consideration  of  shifting  to  year-round  operation 
where  it  is  determined  that  this  will  achieve  savings  in  operat- 
ing and  capital  costs  combined. 

■  Elimination  of  unnecessary  duplication  of  effort  within  and 
among  institutions. 

■  General  attention  to  costs  in  all  categories. 
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QP^TIlTa  POSTS  -  SAVINGS  THROUGH  INSTRUCTIONAL  INITOVA.TIONS 


9.1 


The  Carnegie  Commission  estimates  that  "a  savings  of  10  to 
15  percent  In  Institutional  operating  expenditures  by  1980,  or 
$3  to  #5  billion  a  year" (offset  In  part  by  cost  of  financial  j 
aid  to  older  persons  who  return  for  periods  of  formal  education)] 
would  be  realized  If  the  time  spent  on  obtaining  the  3. A.  de3ree| 
and  the  Ph.D.  and  M.D.  were  reduced  by  approximately  one-fourth. 
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9.1 

TYPICAL  COSTS  FOR  FTE  PARTICIPATION  IN  EACH  PROGRAM  OF  ALTERNATE  LIFE  STYLESR. 


Program  and  degme  of  participation, 
1970-71  dollars 

Average 
infitructional 
costs 
(I) 

Estimated 
forgone 
eartiinqs 
(2) 

Estipnated  economic  cost 

Tctal  (I)      Per  week 
&  (2)           (3)  ^'*^eks 
(3) 

I  FI  E  year  (36-40  uxcks)  of  college 

S2.400 

$3,400 

$5,800 

$145-101 

iS  weeks  of  initial  and  advanced 
military  training 

2,000 

2.700 

4.700 

294 

I  year  (50  weeks)  of  registered 
apprenticeship 

400 

150 

550 

11 

1  FTE  year  (36-40  weeks)  of  public 
postsecondary  nondtyree  studies 
(in  cortintuntty  colleges  and  area 
vocational-technical  scluxtls) 

1.800 

1.900 

3J00 

92-102 

I  FfE  year  (^6-40  wcekst)  of  study 
in  a  private  specialty  school 

1.600 

1.200 

2.800 

70-77 

:h4 
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CURREilT  PU2ID  EXPEITIDITURBS  (1970-?!) 


TABLE  3  Current  fund  expenditures.*  by  institutions  of  higher  education,  by  type  and  control,  estimated 
1970-71  (in  billions  of  current  dollars) 


PUBLIC 


PRIVATE 


PERCENT 


PERCENT 


ALL  INSTITUTIONS 
PERCENT 


OF 

OF 

OF 

TYPE  OF  INSTITUTION 

AMOUNT 

TOTAL 

AMOUNT 

TOTAL 

AMOUNT 

TOTAL 

UNIVERSITIES 

9.7 

63.0 

4.8 

54.5 

14.5 

59.9 

OTHER  FOUR-YEAR 

INSTITUTIONS 

3.6 

23.4 

3.8 

43.2 

7.4 

30.6 

TWO-YEAR  INSTITUTIONS 

2.1 

13.6 

0.2 

2.3 

2.3 

9.5 

TOTAL 

15.4 

100.0 

8.8 

100.0 

24.2 

100.0 

*  Includes  atl  current  fund  expenditures,  except  current  funds  expended  for  physical  plant  assets. 

SOURCES.  USOE/NCES.  Projections  of  Edocarionaf  Sratisf#cs  to  79dC-8f.  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office. 
Washington.  DC.  1972.  pp.  96-97;  composition  v/as  estimated  by  projecting  expenditures  forward  for  three  years 
on  the  basis  of  (1 )  changes  in  total  enrollment  by  t^'pe  (see  USOE/NCES.  Opening  FslI  Enroilment  in  Higher  Educe- 
>  tion  1970,  Report  on  Prehminery  Survey.  1970.  p.  10.  and  Opening  Fali  Enrotlment  in  Higher  Educmtion  1997,  p.  7). 
end  (2)  cumulations  of  annual  average  rates  of  mcreases  in  educational  costs  per  credit  hour  for  the  three-year 
period,  tMsed  on  1953-54  to  1 966-6 7  experience  (see  The  More  Effective  Use  of  Resources,  p,  34).  These  inde- 
pendent projections  by  type  were  then  adjusted  to  the  estimated  figures  *or  public,  private,  and  total.) 
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ESTIMATED  ECONOMIC  COSTS  OF  HIBHER  EDUCATION 

c£.     3.24  ESTIMATED  PROGRAM  ENROLLMENTS  AND  COSTS  -  #21  (38-39)  -  C 
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BDtTCAIIOIIA.L  EXPEND  I  TttRBS 


TABLE  C-7* 
per  FTf 

by  FTC 
puhiic  »«ic# 


#12  (170) 


enrolUnent 


Puhhc 


Pntafe   

Wcuihrcd     Lnuct.ihtCii  Wcuihted 


0-599  2S7et 

600-999  1.500 

1,000-1,249  1.393 

1.250-1.499  1.229 

1,500-1999  1.264 

2,000-2,499  1,092 

2, 500-Z  999  M63 

3,000-3.999  1,322 

4.000-4,999  1.165 

5.000-7,499  1.249 

5.000-9999 

7,500-9.999  1.214 

10.000-14.999  1,416 

25,000-19,999  1.5364: 

Mean  1.282 

Number  of 
instittitions  sporting 


2.576^ 

1,388 

1.381 

M84 

1.216 

1.064 

1.112 

1.198 

1.067 

1.120 

1.092 
1,088 
1.2084: 
1.187 


2.2734: 

1.577 

1.478 

1,585 

1,469 

1.501 

1.652 

1.238 

1.464 


2.0964: 

1,405 

1.412 

1.438 

1.337 

1.405 

1,376 

1.124 

1.197 


.540 


1.386 


242 


120 


♦  Includes  educational  and  general  expenditures  minus  organized  (sponsored  and  other 

separately  budgeted)  research, 
t  Unweighted  averages  represent  educational  expenditures  per  FI  E  student;  weighted 

averages  represent  educational  expenditures  divided  by  3a  -f  y.  where  x  -  FFE 

graduate  enrollment,  and  y=  PTE  undergraduate  enrollment. 
t  Based  on  fewer  than  five  cases. 

SOURCE:    Adapted  from  U.S.  Office  of  Education  data  (Higher  Education  General 

Information  Survey)  by  Carnegie  Commission  staff. 
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AVjLlASii:  POST  PfiR  TTE  STL"I>£>?T 

Of.     3.1    AVSRA.Gfi  COST  AND  GRAlTT  PER  PTE  STUDENT  -  #10  (68-69)- 
C.  #374. 
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9.1 


TABLE  C-9 

mdminisirmti^m 
and  gmnmrmf 

ins  tiiutianmi 

pium  siudmnt" 

mMp^nm^s,  pmr 
FTC  miudmnt 
(mmiyhimd  snd 

comp9chemm$wm  1 
univmrsitimm  mndA 

!r 

FTC  mnroiimmntp 
pubiic  mnd 
priwmie,  $967-68 


Publii 


Private 


ngf 


#12  (172) 
S!T^i»«.iMnaiiaiwigiiM 


F'I'E  emoUment 

Unucicfhtcd 

Weiiihted 

Unicetahted 

Weighted 

0-599 

5B8t 

588t 

600-999 

247 

227 

61 4t 

562t 

IMOO'1.249 

225 

224 

367 

329 

L250'L499 

222 

212 

427 

405 

1.500-1.999 

203 

193 

429 

394 

2.000-2.499 

187 

182 

371 

337 

2.500-2.999 

186 

178 

406 

382 

3,000-3.999 

188 

169 

387 

318 

4.000-4.999 

158 

145 

324 

292 

5  000-7.499 

182 

164 

5,000-9.999 

304 

247 

7,500-9.999 

183 

165 

10,000-14.999 

188 

147 

15,000^19.999 

166t 

I3lt 

Mean 

199 

135 

398 

360 

Number  of 

ifistitutions  reporiin^ 

242 

120 

*  L-r»\vf  iji!iti»^i  avorapc!.  roprcficnt  expend  it  ur^  s  pvr  FT!; 
rcprc«icnt  expenditurt-s  divided  by  3.r  *-  y.  where  a  ■=  l"1 
y  ~-  F  I  E  ujidcrgraduate  enrollment, 
i-  llased  on  fewer  than  five  cask^s. 

SOL'RCi:  Adapted  from  U.S.  Office  of  Education  data 
Infcimation  Survey)  by  Carnegie  Comnii«2>ion  ^ti^xt. 
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4  11 


>:ud».*ni:  \vt»»^li«od  nvera^s  s 
E  graduate  enrornienr.  and 


iHigh-.-r  education  General 


mm 


aTriBlS:  •  -   ,  9.1 

XTM^-^TRATITK/GMmiL  IHSTITttTIOMIL/STttDEHT  SERYIOB 


t  o 


TABLE  C-3 

mdminis  trmti 

i«fstiUrtti>n,*t 
^Mpcn  t^tufvs 
p/us  stuJK'nt 

public  mfd 
peiwmim,  9967^8 


#12  (1671 


PiibUc 


PrtiaU' 


I' I  E  enroUmcnt 

Unweighted  IVen/hted 

Unweighted 

Weighted 

t,l69t 

746± 

654 

449 

,\Ot)0-7.-l99 

646 

424 

7,5u0-9. 999 

443 

322 

10,000-14.999 

506t 

332t 

1x000  iUtd  over 

466t 

283t 

Mean 

267  214 

658 

.438 

Sitniber  of 
instituttofts  reporting 


44 


42 


•  UnvvotKhied  aver3>;es  represent  expenditures  per  FFE  student;  weighted  averages 

represent  expenditures  divided  by  3.r  -i-  y.  where  jc  =  FI'E  {graduate  enrollment,  and 

y  —  FTE  undergraduate  enrollnient. 
t  Based  on  fetver  than  five  cases.  Detailed  data  for  public  universities  are  not  presented 

because  of  the  unavailahilttv  of  data  for  many  mulricampus  institutions, 
t  Excludes  two  institutions  with  unusually  high-  expenditures  and  small  student 

bodies. 

SOURCK:  Adapted  from  U.S.  Office  of  Education  data  (Higher  Education  General 
Information  survey)  b\  Carnegie  Commission  staff. 


lU  ED  a  CD  LU  EH  tLJ  LH  tm 


lulil 


•5?!' 


^1 


cjggiiEiiEiicjEziaiziiiiEiEiigiiiiitiJiiioJcaiaiiira 


TABLE  C-ll 

mmpmnsms  p^w 
FTE  student 


public  snd 


<t2  1174) 


F7*£  enrolUnent 


9.1 


Ptiblic 


Vnii  ctijhted  IW'uyhted 


 Prr  4  f£  

Unictujhtcd  WctghteJ 


0-599  360t  360t 

600-999  108  97 

1, 000' 1. 249  101  100 

1/250-1,499  84  81 

1,^00-1,999  84  81 

2,000-2.499  65  63 

2.500-2.999  75  72 

3.000-3.999  82  74 

4.000-4.999  66  60 

5.000-7.499  64  57 

5.000-9.999 

7.500-9.999  72  65 

10.000-14.999  73  56 

/5.000-/9,999  901  70•^ 

Afean  82  76 
Number  of 

institutions  reporting  242 


109t 

83 

74 

81 

82 

70. 
100 

70 

74 


99t 

75 

70 

74 

74 

65 

82 

64 

60 


81 


73 


120 


•Unweighted  averages  represent  exptnditures  per  FTE  ?>tud<*nt;  ivctghtcd  averages 

represent  expenditures  divided  by  3jt  +  y.  whert  x  =  Fi  ll  ^radjate  enrollment,  and 

y  =  FTE  undergraduate  enrollment, 
t  Based  on  fewer  than  five  cases. 

SObRCE:    Adapted  from  U.S»  Office  of  Education  data  'Higner  Educatio.  Gt.  era? 

Information  Survey^  by  Carnegie  Commiitsion  staff. 
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LIBRARY  BXPBHSgS 


TABLE  C*S 
Library 

FTf  student 
{mmightud  snU 


crtnillment 


Public 


Private 


Unweighted      IWtifhted     L'KueiiihuJ  iX^eiahfcd 


hf  FTC 
p€i¥mtmf 


0-2,999 

3AHii}-4,999 

0,000-7,499 

7  500-9.909 
10,000-14,999 
! 5.000  and  over 
Mean 

\*umber  of 
tHStitutiona  reporting 


103 


82 


236t 

I60t 

198 

136 

158 

105 

126 

92 

347$ 

2144: 

1054: 

644: 

188 

128 

44 


42 


•Unwcifthicd  avera>;cs  rcprosont  expenditures  per  IH  E  student;  weighted  averages 
rc  >resent  cxi  e  iditures  dividt.-d  by  3x  +  y.  where  x  =  PTE  graduate  enroll  ment,  and 
y  =  FTE  Ui.Jeijiraduate  enrollment. 

t  Excludes  two  institutions  with  unusually  high  expenditures  and  small  student 
bodies. 

t  Based  on  fewer  than  five  cases.  Detailed  data  for  public  universities  are  not  presented 
because  of  the  unavailability  of  data  for  many  multicanipus  institutions. 
SOLRCt:    Adapted  from  U.S.  Office  of  Education  data  (Higher  Education  General 
Information  Survey)  by  Carnegie  Commission  staff. 
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BDTfCl.TIO]llL  AM)  GgHgRAL  BIPMDITTtRgS 


9.1 


•^3 


-3 


s 

-3 


TABLE  Ol 

per  FTE  student 
(yitmightetf  mntf 

in  rt^sttarch 
mnd  doctormh 
granting 
tsniwer^iti^s,  bf 
FTC  mnroihnentt 
pubtic  mnd 
pri¥mtmt  $967-63 


#12  (165) 


Public 


Private 


r'TE  cnroUmeut 

Unweighted 

Weighted 

Unweighted 

Weighted 

0-2,  ?99 

4.437§ 

2,851§ 

3,000-4.999 

3.814 

2.624 

5,000-7,499 

3.882 

2.605 

7,500-9,999 

2,789 

2.019 

!0,000' 14,999 

3,694t 

2.3«)4t 

15,000  and  over 

3.948t 

2,3634: 

Mean. 

2.292 

1.822 

3.722 

2.495 

Nund>er  of 
institntions  reporting 


42 


•  Includes  educational  and  general  expenditures  minus  organized  (sponsored  and  other 

S4^paralely  budgeted)  research. 
f  Unweighted  averages  r».*prej;ent  educational  expenditures  per  FTE  student:  weighted 

avera>:es  represent  educational  expenditures  divided  bj.  Zx  f-  y.  where  x  =  FFE 

S;ra>iuati.*  enrollment,  and  v  —  PTE  undergraduate  enrollment. 
X  Based  on  fewer  than  five  cases.  Detailed  data  for  public  universities  are  not  presented 

hicause  of  the  unavailability  of  data  for  many  multicampus  institutions. 
§  Excludes  two  institutions  with  unusually  high  expenditures  and  small  student 

S>dies. 

>Ol  !  Aitaptod  fr»*m  V  S.  Office  of  Kducaiion  data  (Higher  Education  General 
Irfv>imarior  Saivtv)  by  Carnegie  Commission  staff. 
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IMSTRtrCTIOiaL  AMD  DPARTHMIglL  RSSBiRCH  BIPMDIT^RgS 


9.1 


TABLE  C>8 
mMpmnditur^s  per 

pttbfie  9$Mt 


#12  (171) 


Public 


Private 


H  E  enrollment  Unweighted     Weighted     Vmveighted  Weighted 


0-599 

734t 

734t 

600-999 

808 

750 

995t 

922t 

LC00-L249 

748 

742 

807 

732 

I  250-1 A99 

664 

643 

667 

638 

L500-L999 

678 

655 

747 

681 

Z000-2A99 

603 

587 

726 

663 

2.500-2,999 

663 

633 

731 

684 

3,000-3.999 

767 

696 

847 

706 

4.000-4.999 

713 

653 

620 

563 

5.000-7.499 

733 

657 

5.000-9.999 

760 

619 

7.500-9.999 

733 

658 

10,000-14.999 

844 

649 

15.000-19,999 

958t 

749t 

Mean 

721 

666 

746 

672 

Number  of 

120 

institutions  rcportitui 

242 

♦UnweiRhtoa  averages  represent  e\penilitures  per  siuucm.  ^^c.^.n^w  ow^.-^.-* 

represent  exp.  nditures  divided  by  3.t  ^  v.  where  x  =  FTE  graduate  enrollment,  and 

y=  F1"E  unJerRraduatc  enrollment, 
t  Based  on  fewer  than  five  cases» 

SOLRCK:    Adapted  from  U.S.  Office  of  Education  data  (Higher  Education  General 

Information  Survey)  by  Carnegie  Commission  staff. 
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IHSIRtiCTIOSIL  AHD  DBPARH 


UL  RESEUIOH  K 


7  ,  4  ,  a  ,  1 


IT^RBS 


9.1 


TABLE  C'ZO 
iiSusUmtiwm 
w^suhm  of 
tnuttiwmrim  t9 

instrtiCtianst  999i§ 

rmsmmrch 

per  studettip 
hf  tot»i 


pubiic 
1967-69 


Adjusted  data  i derived  from 
ccoKowcinc  cquiittovs) 


Total  enrollment 


Vnadin^ted 
data 


Fixed 


Win  able 
meat:s*'> 


Fixed  and 
vanuhle  wcansi 


0-J.499  643  1,339  689 

Z  500-3 A99  598  91 6  666 

3,500-5.999  647  684  698 

6,000-7.999  632  533  628 

8.000-1  L999  577  431  591 

12,000  and  over  585  311  541 


740 
697 
682 
598 
585 
481 


*  Fixed  (overall)  moans  were  used  for  all  independent  variables. 

t  Means  that  varied  by  size  class  were  used  for  all  mdep/ndent  variablcs- 

±  Fixed  (overall)  means  were  used  for  most  variables,  hi:',  means  that  varied  by  size 

*  class  were  used  for  ( ! )  student  to  fac  ulty  ratios.  ( 2)  number  of  lields.  and  «3)  number 
of  faiTuiiy  members  per  field. 

SOURCE:  Adapted  from  L'.S.  Office  of  Edutaticn  data  iHii.her  F.ducation  Generil 
Information  Survey)  by  Daryl  Carlson  of  the  CarnOijie  Commission  staff. 
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IMSTRTtCTIOKAX  USD  H^kH'nmTkZ  RBSBUtCH  E3 


TABLE  C-2 
FXe  siudmnt 


Public 


Private 


public  9nd 


FTE  enrollment 

L  'n  tveiijkted      Weighted      Vn  weigh  ted 

Weighted 

0-2.999 

2.2744: 

1  »455t 

3.000-4.999 

1760 

1.209 

5^000-7.499 

1.417 

936 

7.500-9.999 

1.316 

965 

10.000-14.999 

2.052t 

i.aiot 

15.000  and  over 

1,528t 

928t 

Mean 

Number  of 
iptstitutions  refjorting 


1,134 


905 


44 


42 


*  Unweighted  averages  represent  expenditurcR  per  FTE  studeni:  weij^htcd  ;«verages 
represent  expenditures  divrdec  by  3x  ^y.  where  x  —  VIM  jjruduatc  enrollment,  and 
y  —  V\T.  undergraduate  erroUment. 

+  Basi»d  on  iowvr  thii\  tiv.  ^ascs.  Detailed  data  for  public  universities  arc  not  presented 
beeause  of  the  unavailability  of  data  for  many  mult icampus  institutions. 

t  Excludes  two  institutions  with  unusually  hi^h  expenditures  and  small  student 
bodies. 

SOURCK.  Adaplt^  from  U.S.  '^'ficeof  Education  data  (Higher  Education  General 
Inforination  Sur\'ey>  by  Camej^.^  Commission  staff. 
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■\iAi?.ilUitiiillIil 

9.1 


HI 


TABLE  C-4 
Physicmi  p$mnt 

mnd  op^rstiom 

(weightii  mnd 

rmsmmrch  amf 
doctoral* 
granting 
uniwrsiii9S,  by 
FTE  mnroiimmntf 
puh9ic  mnd 


FTE  enrollment 


Public 


Private 


L'nweiglited      Weighted     Umvcu^htcd  Weighted 


0-2.999 

3.000-4.999 

5.000-7.499 

7.500-9.999 
10.000-14.999 
15.000  and  over 
Mean 

Number  of 
institutions  reporting 


217 


174 


572t 

36bt 

424 

286 

334 

209 

315 

230 

3804: 

2444: 

359t 

277t 

394 

260 

42 


•  Unwcijshted  avcrajsos  represent  expenditures  per  FTE  >tuJent;  wci^hiod  jivcragcs 
represent  expenditures  divided  by  3jt  where  x  F  lH  graduate  •rnrollinent, 
and  yt=  FI  E  undergraduate  enrollment. 

t  Based  on  fewer  than  five  cases.  Detailed  data  for  public  universities  are  not  presented 
because  of  the  unavailability  of  data  for  many  multicampus  institutions. 

t  Excludes  two  institutions  with  unusually  high  expenditures  and  small  <(tudent 
bodie« 

SOURCE;  Adapted  from  U.S.  Office  of  Education  data  (Higher  Education  General 
Information  Survey)  by  Carnegie  Commission  staff » 
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9.1 


FUNDS  FOR  INNOVATIONS 


cf.    4.4    INNOVATIONS  -  FUNDING  -  #13  (65)    -  C.  #1099. 
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o  1 


.3F?3cr3  OF  :;3,;  ijpOR:^iiiTio:ixvL  T£CH::OLorf  oj  FiiTiii;3i:n 


7.3/7.4  iLDV-i::TA(Ji3S  0?  TSC- ;I0L0:^Y  FOR  FlJAilCIlI'^ -#U(3)-#1279. 1 
7.3/7.4     Crf.PA3lLITI£G  0?  T2C--TIT0L0^tY  -  (3-4)-  C.  #1258.  j 


i?he  Carnegie  Ooinmisslon  predicts  thet,  as  the  result  of  the 
nev:  inf oraatlonal  technolo.R;y ,  "Universities  and  colleges  vill 
be  able  to  trade-off  in  their  overall  budget  makins  betv/een 
fimds  for  constraction  of  buildings  for  on-campus  Instruction 
and  operating  costs  of  of i -campus  instruction.  ' 
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U  I  10  i  i  I  t  I  T  I  »  I  t 


•4 


9.1 


NET  CURRENT  PUN^  -uAPLUS  OR  DEFICIT  (in  thousands)  for  average 
institution  by  geographic  regions  .  
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«  09  AMmiSMAglYl  S 

3.21    COSTS  -  JLDMIMISTRITIYB  IMBPFIOISVCT  -  #12  (13*-135^- 

C.    #  566. 
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7.iAif,iir>i^7tiiUIi^.iii'. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  POSTS 


9.2 


cf.  9.1 


BXPENJIT^RES;     ADMINISTRATIVE/GENBRAL  INSTITttTIONAL 
for  specific  details 
C.    #1478  and  #1479.  ~ 


C3 113    IE3  Ein  i3i:  on  oi:  cs:  ^EZ^^  c^i^ 


ill 
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9.3 


COMPUTER  EXPENDITURES 


*rrhe  Coranission  recoranends  that  all  institutions  >f  higher  education  seek 
economies  in  computer  expenditures  by  (1)  contracting  for  computer 
services  where  this  is  found  to  be  advantageous,  (2)  charging  the  full 
costs  of  computer  services  used  in  instruction  and  departmental  research 
against  departmental  budgets »  (3)  charging  the  full  costs  of  computer 
services  used  in  extramural ly  financed  research  against  the  relevant 
research  budgets ,  and  (4)  sharing  computer  facilities  with  nearby  in» 
stitutions  of  higher  education  where  this  appears  to  be  a  more  advantage* 
ous  solution  than  contracting  out**' 
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7      4      2  1 
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21  127  1  2C  |2S 
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9.4 


PHYSICAL  PIANT  BXPBNDITttRBS 


cf.     9.1  PHYSICAL  PLANT  MINTENANGE  AHD  OPERATION  EXPENDITttReI 
#12   (16b)  ,    (173)  -  C.  #1486  and  #  1487. 
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The  Garnesie  Commission  "reco:;nizes  that  major  Iraprovenents 
are  possible  in  the  intensity  of  space  utilization  and  assuaes 
that  some  of  the  estiraated  20-percent  deficieac7  across  the 
nation  can  ba  offset  by  improved  utilisation." 
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9.4 


Of     4.4    OW-CAMFTJS  FROOHAM  OPFBRMGS  -  #14  (50)  for  recomi«nda-| 
°     tlii  tSJ^urtJm  5i«pu8e8,  in  appropriate  iastanoae.  offer 
certain  portions  of  their  programs  In  off -campus  facilities.. 

C.  #1165. 
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9.4 


The  Carnegie  Gorfimission  predicts,  as  a  result  of  nev-r  Information 
ai  technology,  that  "llevr  buildings  should  be  built  vrith  adequate 


electronic  components, 
hour  use. 


They  should  also  be  planned  for  24- 
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9.4 


OOIiSTRUCTION  COSTS 


Ihe  Connalsslon  recoumends  that  "funding  levels  for  the  academic 

facilities  construction  loj^a  program  be  Increased  to  provide 

sufficient  loan  funds  for  an  additional  25  percent  of  needed 
new  construction  costs." 
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PED£Ri.LLY  FUiTDBD  OOITSTRUOTIOl?  ORA^TTS 
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Coauaisston  "recoamends  that  the  amount  of  federal  grants 
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for  academic  construction  be  increased  from  the  present  pro- 
vision (two-fifths) of  construction  costs  for  junior  colleges 
one-third  for  other  iastitutions)  to  one-half  of  the  total 
amounts  required  by  all  institutions  for  construction,  renovatiog^ 
and  replacement  of  facilities."  * 

^-^he  ^levised  Recommendations  of  the  Carnegie  Oo.amission  stipulate 
that (1) "construction  grants  be  made  available  to  provide  one- 
third  of  total  costs  for  construction  and  needed  renovation  oi 
academic  facilities,"  and  (2)  "fundin?  levels  for  ^^"f  .^^^'^rjH. 
facilities  construction  program  be  increased  to  provide  fciullcien^ 
loan  funds  for  an  additional  one-third  of  needed  nev;  construc- 
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9.6  J. 


USING  COLLEGE  STDDENTS  AS  COCNSELORS  IN  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

The  Coamlsslon  recoamends  that  "Students  In  elementary  and  high  school 
should  be  counseled  through  a  variety  of  resources — counselors,  written 
materials,  coomunlty-based  people,  as  well  as  college  students  (minority 
students  and  women,  in  particular).** 
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Institv]tional  research 
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9.  6 


**The  Commission  recommends  that  all  relatively  large  In- 
stitutions of  higher  ed^icatlon  maintain  an  office  of  In- 
stltfitlonal  research  or  Its  eq<»ilvalent  and  that  relatively 
small  Ins tltijt Ions  seek  to  enter  Into  arrangements  with 
nearby  similar  Institutions  to  conduct  jointly  sponsored 
programs  of  Instlt^jtlonal  research.** 
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Managament  policies  for  Institutional  s-^pport  services 


"We  (CommlBslon)  consider  It  tinwlse,  however  tempting  In 
the  short-r^jn,  to  c^jt  s^joh  Items  as: 

•Hecessarj  maintenance 

•  Library  expendlt^ires  for  new  books  and  for  journals 
•Stvjdent  aid  wltho^it  at  least  making  loans  available'* 
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9.7 


Improving  management  -  more  effective  nse  of  resources 
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To  make  more  effective  t,se  of  resources  In  relation  to  the 
st^jdents  In  attendance^  the  Commission  Si^ggests: 


"Improving  management  by  better  selection  and  training  of 
middle  management,  by  giving  more  expert  assistance  to  the^ 
college  president,  and  by  Improving  the  budgetary  process. 
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li'IPLICATIOlIS  0?  T30KII0L0GY  ON  UITIV3RSITY  PRESS 
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The  Oarnegie  Comruissiori  predicts  that,  as  the  result  of  the 
nev;  technology,  "Some  equivalent  of  the  university  press,  or  an 
axpanded  university  press,  may  eventually  be  necessary  to 
produce  videocassettes  and  other  instructional  software  that 
can  be  used  v/lth  the  nev/  technolog;/* " 
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